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Mineral Resources and Patterns of Communications in Early 
Rajasthan* 


RANABIR CHAKRAVARTI 


It is a matter of distinct privilege and honour for me to be so generously asked by the 
University of Calcutta to deliver the R.P. Nopany Memorial Lecture. I would like to offer my 
profuse thanks to the authorities of the University of Calcutta, especially the Estate and 
Trust officer and also to Dr. Suchandra Ghosh, the Head of the Department of AIHC. 
I feel deeply honoured. But I also stand before you with diffidence and tremor as I have 
no claim whatsoever to have worked on any aspect of the history and culture of Rajasthan. 
More so, because the session is being chaired by none other than Professor B.D. 
Chattopadhyaya, universally acclaimed for his mastery over the history of Rajasthan. I 
indeed feel dwarfed by his staggering scholarship in this particular region. I cannot but draw 
heavily upon his researches and path-breaking ideas; I have also taken recourse to the 
pioneering scholarship of many specialists in this field. The present essay offers little in 
original, either in terms of information or in analysis, and is built upon derived knowledge. 


As I tread very cautiously and with utmost uncertainty from my more familiar Indian 
Ocean maritime zone to the uncharted area of Rajasthan, I might end up like the Pratihàra 
ruler who, being a complete mismatch to his very formidable Rashtraküta adversary, ran 
into the trackless desert (durmargam marumadhyam). On the other hand, one may also 
ponder over the fact that the two utterly dissimilar entities, the Indian Ocean and the Thar 
desert, combine to produce the most sought after natural phenomenon in South Asia, the 
monsoon, which ironically eludes greater parts of Rajasthan (Fein and Stephen, 1987).. 
While Rajasthan as an area has a very long history, human habitation here is not endowed 
with widespread and prosperous agrarian potentials and pursuits. Although some paddy 
and wheat cultivation is not unknown in Rajasthan, the scarcity of rainfall and acute aridity 
leave jowar and millet as crops of choice (Spate and Learmonth, 1967; Singh, 1971). The 
region is, however, noted for pastora] practices with well established circuits of mobile 
animal breeders and cattle keepers (Ratnagar, 2006). There is a distinct likelihood, as we 
shall try to demonstrate later, that the other itinerant group, the merchants, were often aware 
of and also utilized the patterns of movements of the pastoralists for their own journeys 
for exchange-related purposes. If pastoralism and mercantile movements favoured the 
elements of mobility in socio-economic life, the consolidation of sedentary life was to some. 
extent provided by diverse types of craftsmen (Sharma, 1966). Rajasthan is noted for its 
rich deposits of copper, zinc and salt (Spaie and Learmohth, 1967). The availability of 
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different minerals and metallurgical raw materials proved to be beneficial for craftsmen 
on a long-term basis. On the other hand, the possibility of procuring these vital ingredients 
to traditional crafts and industries paved the way for contacts and communications with 
neighbouring areas now located in Haryana, the Ganga-Yamuna doab, Malwa and Gujarat. 
Thus, the extremely dry climate of Rajasthan inhibits large-scale and sustained agrarian 
settlements; but the shrubs and bushes provide less obstacles to pastoralists who often move 
with their herds and pack animals. And the'natural mineral resources attract craftsmen 
and merchants alike. The non-agrarian sector of the society and economy therefore hold 
crucial clues to the making of the past of Rajasthan. 


How pastoralism and animal breeding impacted upon human life in Rajasthan of very 
remote times looms large in the excavated site of Bagor (Bhilwara dt). Excellent 
excavations, conducted by V.N. Mishra, demonstrate the life of the hunting-gathering 
community at Bagore depending largely upon the hunting of wild animals in the palaeolithic 
times. The onset of Mesolithic cultures for the first time saw the advent of pastoralism. 
Not only did too! types demonstrate a change from palaeolthic tools to microliths, but also 
visible was an appreciable reduction in the number of the bones of wild and hunted animals. 
One encounters in Mesolithic Bagor the growing number of bones of domesticated animals, 
although bones of wild animals did not altogether disappear. The result is what Mishra 
termed as the ‘mixed economy’ at mesolithic Bagor. The growing dependence on animal 
rearing resulted in the construction of semi-permanent huts and a possible cattle-pen located 
close to the huts. This is perhaps the earliest known instance of the gradual transition from 
the hunting-gathering stage to pastoralism in Rajasthan (Mishra, 1989). 


Early traces of sedentarism in Rajasthan are seen not in the context of the beginning and 
foundation of crop-production—typical of Indian conditions—but in the shape of the 
emergence of metallurgy and metal crafts in the chalcolithic sites. The sites, distributed over 
two clusters at Ganeshawr-Jodhpura in north-eastern Rajasthan and Ahad-Gilund in-south- 
eastern parts, show a concentration connected with the copper ore resources at Baleswar 
and Khetri areas. Archaeologically well attested data point to the working out of the copper 
mines of these areas in the context of chalcolithic cultures of Rajasthan. Located in the 
north-eastern part of Rajasthan, the Ganeshwar-Jodhpura cluster of chalcolithic sites, having 
as many as 80 sites, are well known for the metallurgical expertise of coppersmiths. These 
sites are strewn over the Shikar, Jaipur and Jhunujhunu districts, with a visible concentration 
of sites in the Shikar district (Thapar, 1989). Although metal technology appeared at 
Ganeshwar II around c. early third millennium BCE (c. 2800 BCE), the cluster of sites 
associated with the chalcolithic Ahar culture in south-eastern Rajasthan may suggest the 
antiquity of the metallurgical tradition there in the mid-fourth millennium BCE (Ratnagar, 
2002; Allchin, 1982; Ghosh 1989). Not only Ganeshwar has yielded numerous copper 
implements and artefacts, but no less significant fact is the relatively small size of the 
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settlement, ranging between 1.2-1.6 ha. leaving little room for doubt about its role as a major 
copper manufacturing centre. One may further infer that large scale manufacture of copper 
artefacts at Ganeshwar could have generated some demands for and the procurement of 
these metal implements at non-local centres. This possibility may gain further ground if one 
takes into account the chronological proximity of the copper-yielding Rajasthan sites with 
the early Harappan settlements and correspondence of the Ganeshwar II pottery with early 
Harappan pottery. 

If one now turns one's attention to the Ahar culture in southeastern Rajasthan (in the 
Banas and Berach river system area), as many as 90 sites are known, the premier three 
among these being Ahar, Gilund and Balathal (Ghosh, 1989; Chakrabarti, 2008; Singh 
2008). Both Ahar and Gilund are larger in size than Ganeshwar, measuring respectively 
11 and 10.5 ha. These sites have yielded tools of production (like socketless axes, knife 
blade), weapons (barbed arrowheads) and non-utilitarian objects ( e.g. bangles, antimony 
rods and mirror), implying the diverse use of copper in Rajasthan in the third millennium 
BCE. The discovery of copper sheets and slags at Ahar I (2500-1900 BCE) clearly 
establishes that it was a copper smelting centre. The remains at Gilund offer.an image 
of broad homogeneity with Ahar in terms of its material culture, especially in the field 
of metallurgy. However, Gilund presents the marker of its distinctiveness in the shape of 
a very impressive mud-brick complex (measuring 30.48x24.38 m), leaving an indication 
of its growing complexity as a settlement almost to an urban proportion. The third major 
site Balathal has a mud-brick fortification and a street along with an impressive variety 
of copper implements. But Balathal is also noted for its bones of domesticated animals, 
implying thereby that the inhabitants there combined pastoral pursuits with copper 
manufacturing. What is quite striking is the presence of copper axes at Kayatha in western 
Malwa where the indentation marks on these copper axes bear a close resemblance to the 
similar marks on axes found from Ganeshwar. The possibilities of connections between 
Jodhpura-Ganeshwar and Kayatha cultures are, therefore, in the offing. 


Perhaps the most celebrated representative of the chalcolithic Rajasthan sites is 
Kalibangan in the Hanumangarh district on the river Ghaggar. Already in the early Harappan 
phase? (KLB I 2920-2550 BC), Kalibangan had assumed the size of 4 ha with a massive 
mud-brick fortification. If Kalibangan I is famous for the find of an excavated agricultural 
field with furrow marks even before the advent of mature Harappan urbanism, it is also 
noted for its diverse crafts production, including the customary output of copper implements 
(over 100 in number). Already in the early Harappan phase the Kalibangan pottery shows its 
affinity simultaneously with Kot Dijian type and with those from Kunal IB, Banawali and 
Rakhigarhi, the last three being situated in Haryana. There is, therefore, a distinct likelihood 
that it rhatfitalfied anti thrived on connections with both the Indus system and the region of 
Haryana. It is, therefore, not surprising to find the advent of Mature Harappan civilization 
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in Kalibangan II that witnessed the burgeoning of Kalibangan to an urban proportion and 
also the use of copper mirrors as grave goods. Archaeologists have highlighted the 
possibilities of the spread of Harappan culture in Rajasthan with a view to accessing the 
copper ore deposits in that area. Copper mirrors were likely to have been non-utilitarian 
products, manufactured not on mass scale but possibly meant for the use of the more affluent 
section of the society. The use of the copper mirrors as grave goods also points to the 
possible social differentiation and the emergence of a complex society, often accompanying 
the advent of urbanism(Ratnagar, 2002; Thapar; 1989) 


In the aftermath of the Harappan Civilization (c. 2600-1750 BCE) emerged the copper 
hoard cultures in the upper Ganga valley and the Ganga-Yamuna doab regions, but 
surprisingly enough, similar hoards are conspicuous by their relative scarcity in Rajasthan 
itself. It is difficult to ascertain if the copper hoard cultures in the upper Ganga valley 
and the Doab were an extension of the copper technology in Rajasthan. If so, the region 
of Haryana and the Bharatpur-Bayana area in north-eastern Rajasthan could have played 
the role of conduits in the spread of copper technology from Rajasthan towards the Ganga 
valley and the Ganga-Yamuna doab for which the copper-rich Rajasthan is likely to have 
acted as a supply zone (Chakrabarti, 2006)*. 


To what extent Rajasthan participated in the process of transition to early 
historical phase in north India around 600 BC is difficult to discern. The principal markers 
of the Early Historic phase in Indian history are the emergence of territorial polities 
(mahajanapadas, both monarchical and non-monarchical), the beginning and growth of the 
second urbanization and, the rise of several protestant religious groups and movements, 
especially Buddhism and Jainism (Thapar, 2002) From the 600 BCE onwards the 
formations of the state society and the urban society went hand in band, paving the way 
for the transition from lineage to state (Thapar, 1984; Allchin, 1995). This process was also 
intimately linked with the beginning of coinage and the advent of written documents. All 
these changes were of immense significance and signaled the transformation of the society 
from a relatively simpler to a complex phase (Chattopadhyaya, 2004). It is true that these 
remarkable changes were first and most visible in north India in general and the Ganga 
valley in particular. Similar changes in political and socio-economic life subsequently 
appeared in areas outside the Ganga valley, especially in the peninsular part from around 
the 2nd century BCE. The early historic period in Indian history is thus seen as a label 
for major changes in socio-economic, cultural and political transformation, but such changes 
were neither uniform and unilinear over the entire subcontinent. In fact the regional features 
of the transition to the early historic phase are now clearly recognized’. 


To what extent Rajasthan or parts thereof shared the features typically associated with 
the early historic political and material milieu in the Ganga valley is difficult to ascertain. 
However, the area of Matsya, located in and around present Jaipur, figures in the list of the 
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mahàjanapadas in the Buddhist texts and epics. It is, however, unlikely that surplus-yielding 
agriculture, a process commonly seen in the context of the emergence of the state society 
in the greater parts of the Ganga valley (Chakravarti, 2010), was also instrumental in the 
emergence of the Matsya mahdjanapada as a territorial polity. On the other hand, the 
celebrated account (in the Mahdbharata) of the Kaurava adventure to snatch away the vast 
cattle wealth of King Virat in the Matsya country could imply that the principal resource 
base of this mahajanapada lay in its perennial pastoral pursuits rather than the Ganga 
valley stereotype of agrarian surplus (Sharma, 1983). The account of the Kaurava cattle- 
raid may further speak of the accessibility of the Matsya area from the present Delhi- 
Haryana region where was situated the Kuru realm of the Mahàbharata fame. 


It perhaps took another two hundred and fifty years when the definite penetration of the 
Ganga valley state society into north-eastern Rajasthan became visible. At Bairat the edict 
of A$oka (c. 272- 233 BCE) not merely speaks of the incorporation of the former Matsya 
mahdjanapada into the vast Maurya realm, but more importantly the edict explicitly and 
uniquely refers to Ašoka as Mágadha raja or a Magadhan king. One has to recall here that 
ASoka was clearly aware of the vastness of his realm (mahalake hi vijitam: RE XIV, Basak, 
1959) which certainly included in it the erstwhile Matsya mahajanapada. Following Romila 
Thapar the metropolitan area of the far-flung Mauryan empire is to be located in Magadha, 
since in this area was situated the very nucleus of the Maurya empire that initiated conquests 
and annexation of vanquished territories. The area around Bairat, representing the former 
Matsya mahdjanapada, therefore assumes the position of periphery vis-à-vis the 
metropolitan state of Magadha (Thapar, 1987). One can only assume that the occupation 
of north-eastern Rajasthan could have provided a foothold for further communications with 
the Kathiawad peninsula which also is known for the engraving of Asokan edicts at Girnar. 
The area around Bairat could to have been reached either from the Delhi region (Bahapur 
in Delhi has yielded a Minor Rock Edict of A$oka; Sircar, 1979; Singh, 2008) or 
from Meerut in the doab area which is the site of ASoka’s Pillar Edicts. Eastern Rajasthan 
thus was connected with both Ganga-Yamuna doab and the Kathiawad peninsula during 
the Mauryan times. 


What however is beyond any doubt, thanks to the recent researches by Craddock, Hegde 
and Arun K. Biswas, is the working out of the mines at Rajpur Dariba, Rampur Agucha and 
Zawar Mala during the period from mid fifth century BCE to late second century BCE, 
if not slightly later times also (Biswas,1998). Rajpur Dariba east lode has yielded samples 
datable to 375 BCE, 360 BCE, 250 BCE, 120 BCE and 150 CE. At Zawar Mala the earliest 
working out of the mines has been assigned to around 450 BCE, while the mining at 
Zawar Mala continued till 200 BCE. These mines, especially Zawar Mala, has yielded 
incontrovertible archaeological proof of the extraction of zinc from the selective mining of 
the lead-silver-zinc ore in the Zawar Mala area. This first of all required the mastery of 
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smelting as the reduction of zinc oxide needs the temperature around 1000 degree 
centigrade and a temperature below c. 950 degree centigrade is not suitable for the 
production of zinc. The mastery of this metallurgy by the miners and craftsmen in Rajasthan 
needs to be given its due recognition and weightage in the history of early Indian technology 
and metallurgy. The importance of zinc production is further underlined when one takes 
into account the fact that zinc alloyed with copper results in the production of brass 
(arakuta), pittala, the poor man's gold. The Zawar Mala and other two mining areas are 
considered to have yielded the earliest known output of zinc in the subcontinent. What 
is remarkable here is the availability of the earliest known brass artefact, a vase, from the 
Bhir mound in Taxila which was surely under the Maurya rule (Biswas, 1998; Allchin, 1995; 
Thapar, 1996). The manufacturing of the brass vase certainly points to the manufacturing 
of zinc which, in its turn, began to be extracted from the mines in Rajasthan during the 
Mauryan times, if not during the pre-Mauryan period. One can convincingly argue that 
the Mauryas of Magadha were considerably interested in the Zawar Mala mines of Rajasthan 
which was under Mauryan occupation. One cannot also lose sight of the possibility that 
the zinc manufactured in Rajasthan could well have reached the Taxila, a Mauryan politico- 
administrative centre in the north-west which had overland linkages with Rajasthan. There 
are well known instances of the Mauryan interests in providing networks of overland 
communications within their realm?. The engine of change once again is to be located to 
the mineral resources of Rajsathan and not in the agrarian potential there. 


At this juncture it may be relevant to study the importance of mineral resources in tlie 
making of a powerful monarchical polity, as laid down in the celebrated theoretical treatise, 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya. The popular and general tradition is that the text belonged 
to the Mauryan times. The dating and authorship of the Arthasdstra are both matters of 
considerable scholarly debates. The current historiography of the Arthasastra suggests that 
the text took its present shape not earlier than the first or second centuries CE, though 
the earliest stratum of the text may go back to c. third century BCE (Trautmann, 1971). 
Significantly enough, the third century BCE marks the height of the Mauryan power in 
the subcontinent. The earliest layer of the Arthasdastra, datable perhaps to the Mauryan 
times, contains the significant section concerning the functions of the heads of important 
administrative departments (adhyakshaprachára: Book II of the text, Kangle, 1966). A 
salient feature of the Arthasastra in general and the Adhyakshaprachara section in particular 
is the strong thrust on material/economic/financial matters for an efficient running of the 
state (Ghoshal, 1966; Sen, 1969; Chakravarti, 1986). The Arthasastra is the earliest known 
theoretical treatise which clearly underlined the importance of mines and mineral resources 
(akara; Arthasastra, 11.12). The Arthasüstra unequivocally pronounces that mines and 
mineral resources generate wealth for the treasury (akaraprabhavah koSah). A sound 
treasury, in its turn, is essential for the raising of a strong army (kosaddanda prajayate); 
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and with the dual command over treasury and army the entire earth is obtainable 
(kosadandübhyaim prapyate prithivi). This is a striking statement firstly because of the 
Kautilyan formulation of the interlocking of the army and treasury for ensuring a ruler's 
political mastery. Also notable is the point that in the Arthasastra both treasury (kosa) and 
army (danda) are enlisted in the seven constituent elements (saptaprakritayah) of a state. 
No less significant is the concept that the root of both treasury and army lies in the control 
over mines, because the mines yield resources vital for the maintenance of both. The 
Kautiltya Arthasastra is also the earliest known text that advocated for the inclusion of 
mines (khani) in the list of seven heads of revenue to be supervised by the chief collector 
of taxes (samahartta) in a kingdom. A mine, according to the Arthasdstra, is capable of 
generating twelve kinds of income. 


In view of the clear recognition of the resource-yielding potential of a mine by the 
Arthasastra, the text strongly recommends that all mines should belong to the king who, 
theoretically at least, was entitled to monopoly rights over mines and mineral resources. 
Apart from the Arthasastra, other normative treatises like the Manusamhità, the Santiparva 
of the Mahabharata and the Kamandakiya Nitisara also uphold the concept of the royal 
monopoly over all mines and mineral resources. The Arthasastra, however, presents the 
most systematic discussion on the methods of exploitation of mineral resources. With this 
end in view, the Arthasastra recommends the appointment of a high-ranking functionary, 
the Director of Mines (Gkarddhyaksha) who should ideally be an expert metallurgist. The 
Akaradhyaksha should supervise all the relevant processes of mining: the actual working 
out of a mine; sending the extracted mineral resources to suitable manufactories (karmdntas) 
which are under royal control; and finally the sale of these manufactured commodities 


through a single channel (ekamukham) under state supervision. The economic interests of ` 


a ruler in mines and mineral resources will be evident from the following Kautilyan 
proposal. Assessing the advantages arising out of the royal possession of mineral 
resources, Kautilya recommends that the ruler should aim at working out only those mines 
which involve light expenditure to operate, while those requiring heavy expenditure to work 
out should be given to (actually leased out) non-governmental enterprises against the 
payment of shares and other dues, something analogous to a licensing fee 
(vyayakriyübhürikamakaram bhdgena prakrayena và dadyüt, laghavikam àtmaná cha 
kdrayet). Kautilya thus seems to have somewhat modified his theoretical stance of upholding 
complete royal monopoly over mines for the consideration of economization which, to 
Kautilya, was a major factor in any administrative initiative. The theoretician would also 
prefer the conquest of a mine yielding base metals to one with precious mineral resources. 
He argues that the products arising out of the mines of base metal, though not expensive, 
had a widespread demand, while precious mineral objects would have a relatively fewer 
number of clientele although fetching enormous prices and profits. This perspective gains: 
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some significance in the inclusion of salt-making in the list of mining activities. Salt 
production, like other mining activities, is ideally to be under state monopoly (that is why 
the appointment ofa the Director of Salt Production or the Lavanadhyaksha), but could 
be leased out to individual and non-governmental enterprises. The rather lengthy discussion 
on the Kautilyan ideas of mines and mineral resources need not imply that the Mauryas 
translated these into practice, but there are indications of the Maurya interests and 
involvement in mines and mineral resources within their vast realm, including Rajasthan. 


In this context one may take into account the fact that Rajasthan was noted for the 
availability of salt from the region around the Lake Sambhar. Salt manufacturing and trade in 
salt were surely instrumental in the emergence of the Lunias as salt dealers in the subsequent 
history of Rajasthan. It is significant to note that in an early second century inscription (of 
the time of Kushana ruler Huvishka) from Mathura, several items, including salt, were 
donated to a shrine (Sircar, 1965: 51-53; Mukherjee, 1981). A logical surmise would be that 
this salt is likely to have reached Mathura from the salt manufacturing area near the Lake 
Sambhar in Rajasthan which is the nearest source of the salt to reach Mathura. That 
manufacture and trade in salt generated considerable wealth and resources is well known. 


The incorporation of parts of Rajasthan in the Mauryan realm notwithstanding, soon 
after the collapse of the Maurya rule in early second century BCE, there emerged a 
janapada of the Sibis at Madhyamikà (Chitore: Majhimakaya Sibijanapadasa). which issued 
coins and seals. The Sibi janapada was a non-monarchical polity, closely resembling the 
similar non-monarchical polity of the Malava gana. The latter's presence in Rajasthan is 
best evident from the seals and coin moulds (from Tonk) that clearly described the Miilavas 
as a gana. The other gana-samgha (non-monarchical group) was that of the Yaudhyes. All 
these non-monarchical groups had earlier been associated with the Punjab. This is plainly 
visible in the accounts of the martial skills of the Mallois (the Malavas) and the Sibor (the 
Sibis) against the Macedonian army in the late fourth century BCE. There is little doubt 
that some of these non-monarchical groups migrated from the Punjab to Rajasthan, though 
it is difficult to ascertain when exactly they shifted from their earlier territories. The most 
notable among these groups in terms of their martial skills were the Yaudheyas who were 
specifically portrayed as a group whose livelihood came from their warlike activities 
(ayudhajivi samgha). In fact the presence of the professional bodies of warriors in the 
Punjab area figures in both Panini's Ashtadhydyi and the Arthasastra, implying thereby the 
existence of such warrior groups in the Punjab in the pre-Mauryan and the Mauryan times. 

It is not unlikely that the non-monarchical groups dispersed from the Punjab into 
Rajasthan at a time when the mighty Mauryan dynasty reached its height of power and gained 
a distinct visibility in the post-Mauryan period (c. 200 BCE-300 CE; Dasgupta, 1976). Was 
their preference for Rajasthan as the new habitat shaped by the prospect of controlling vital 
mineral resources from the Rajasthan mines? Metal yielding mines (like copper) could prove 
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advantageous for armour manufacturing, particularly for the groups noted for their martial 
skills. The presence of the Sibis and the Malavas in the eastern part of Rajasthan further 
points to the linkages between the Punjab and eastern Rajasthan. The pre-erninent 
ganasamghas like the Malavas, the Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas, the Kunindas etc-are well 
known for their minting of copper coins( Dasgupta, 1976). First, this suggests that their 
presence in Rajasthan could have helped them access the copper deposits in Rajasthan. The 
very large number of coins and coin moulds, associated with these non-monarchical groups, 
cannot but also highlight the importance of Rajasthan in the commercial network of western 
India with the Ganga-Yamuna doab and also possibly Gujarat. The crucial area in this context 
could have been the Bharatpur-Bayana region in Rajasthan which may have provided an 
effective corridor of communication with the adjacent Agra-Mathura zone in the Ganga- 
Yamuna doab. The expedition by the Saka ruler Nahapiina (first century CE), who had his 
principal stronghold in the region around Govardhana (Nashik, Maharashtra), against the 
Malavas may further speak of the penetration of a Deccanese ruler into Rajasthan. The 
accessibility into Rajasthan from western Deccan is also clearly evident from the conquest 
of Maru (desert area of Rajasthan) and the ouster of the Yaudheyas by the powerful Saka 
kshatrapa Rudradaman I (mid-second century CE: Chakravarti, 2010). The Malavas figure 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription as one of the non-monarchical political entities. 


The Malavas had held their.ground as ‘autonomous spaces’ (Chattopadhyaya, 2003) 
even during the heydays of the far-flung Kushana realm; till the time of the Gupta ruler 
Samudragupta (c. 335-75 CE) the Malavas maintained their existence as a non-monarchical 
group paying tributes to the powerful Gupta monarch, Samudragupta. It is significant to 
note that the expansion of the Gupta power in fact signaled the demise of these autonomous 
spaces. One effect of this was the gradual shifting of the Malavas from Rajasthan to western 
Malwa and ancient DaSapura (modern Mandasore in the north-western most part of Madhya 
Pradesh). DaSapura seems to have been situated in a blend-zone between Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh areas. As Dagapura figures in the list of tirthas where, according to the 
Nasik inscription, Nahapána or his son-in-law undertook tours of pilgrimage, it strongly 
suggests the existence of a network of communications between western Deccan and the 
north-eastern fringes of present Rajasthan. Dasapura's prominence in epigraphic literature 
and other literary texts, especially under the Aulikaras, may strongly suggest the emergence 
of this urban centre in close proximity to north-eastern Rajasthan which found a convenient 
node in DaSapura from c. 4th-5th century onwards (Saloman, 1989). Perhaps the most 
eloquent testimony to the emergence of Dasapura as a major urban centre comes from the 
famous Mandasore inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman. The main purport of 
this record is the construction and repair of a sun-temple at DaSapura in 436 and 473 CE. 
The more significant point is the migration of a famous body of silk-weavers from Lata 
(southern Gujarat) to Da$apura where they built the sun-temple (Basham, 1978). The 
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journey from Lata to Dagapura clearly highlights the overland linkages between southern 
Gujarat and Rajasthan. This gains further ground in another inscription from Sanjeli in 
Gujarat. Dated in c. 503 CE this record of the Hüna ruler Toramana (Thakker and Mehta, 
1978; Ramesh, 1981) informs us of a commercial centre in Gujarat, named Vadrapali where 
converged both local (vástavya) and non-local (vaidefya) merchants. Among non-local 
merchants figures a trader from Da$apura, once again underlining the emergence of 
DaSapura in the overland communications between north-eastern Rajasthan and Gujarat. In 
the existing historiography of early Indian trade one is familiar with the account of the 
overland connection between Mathura and Ujjaiyini in western Malwa which in its turn 
maintained regular contacts with the rich ports of Gujarat (Chakravarti, 2008). In the light 
of our above discussion one may also argue for the importance of the route connecting 
Mathura with northern and north-eastern Rajasthan through the Bharatpur-Bayana areas 
and/or the region around Daśapura for reaching Gujarat. The relevant point here is the 
distinct likelihood of Rajasthan offering conduits of communications for reaching the 
Punjab, the Ganga-Yamuna doab and the Gujarat coast. One may further ponder to what 
extent the emergence of territorial states in Rajasthan—first mostly non-monarchical 
polities and then, monarchical states—derived from the resource-bases of the non-agrarian 
sector of the economy (mining, artisanal and commercial activities). 


The period from 650-1300CE, usually labeled as early medieval, is particularly noted in 
Indian history for bringing in distinct regional features in polity, society, economy and 
culture. That Rajasthan shared in its own way in this pan-Indian process is brought home by 
the wonderful researches of Chattopadhyaya. Like many other regions in the sub-continent 
Rajasthan also experienced the expansion of agriculture, improvements in local-level 
irrigation system that became important landmarks in rural landscape, emergence of various 
categories of market places and exchange centres and finally the formation of local and 
supra-local polities. This took the shape of what Chattoapadhyaya labeled as the formation 
of the Rajput polities (Chattopadhyaya, 1994). This is undoubtedly a very major phase of 
transition in the history of Rajasthan. Agrarian development and improved irrigation 
technologies, visible in the inscriptions from Rajasthan of the early middle ages, did 
contribute to the growing resource base of many new local and regional polities. But the 
formation of state societies in Rajasthan was not merely generated by agrarian expansion 
since the region concerned did not possess the same scale of the fertility of soil as seen 
in the case of the Ganga basin and the Ganga delta. The possibility of the contribution 
from the non-agrarian sector, especially from the traditional mineral resources, looms large 
to the making of the material milieu of the polities in early medieval Rajasthan. The process 
is best understood by Chattopadhyaya's formulation of the 'change through continuity' 
which appreciates the importance of the additive changes and the changes from within a 
given socio-cultural situation. A few instances may not be irrelevant to illustrate the process. 
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In 646 CE an inscription of the Guhila ruler Silàditya records the migration of a 
community of mahajanas from the settled area of Vatanagara (Vasantagrh, Sirohi dt.) under 
the leadership of one Jentaka (pramukha) to a place Aranyaküpagiri. At Aranyakuüpagiri 
was recently discovered, as the inscription narrates, a mine (Ggara) that paved new avenues 
of occupation to the people. The migrant community to Aranyaküpagiri also arranged for 
the worship of goddess Aranyavasini in a temple. First, the inscription tells us about a new 
settlement which comes into existence not by the typical agrarian expansion through the 
revenue-free grant of land to a brahmana and/or a religious institution, but by working out 
a new mine. Second, the inscription further records the migration of a community from the 
already settled Vatanagara to another area the name of which carries its association with a 
forest (aranya) and hills (giri). It is likely that the working out of the mine resulted in the 
transformation of the forest tract in a mountainous zone into a resource-yielding sedentary 
settlement. 


Chattopadhyay's insightful analysis of Rajasthan inscriptions dating from 644 CE to 
1296 CE unravels before us the contributions of trade to the socio-economic changes in 
early medieval Rajasthan (Chattopadhyaya, 1994: especially the chapter on 'Markets and 
Merchants in Early Medieval Rajasthan’). Masterly handling these epigraphic data, he 
demonstrates the presence of at least 29 market centres in dispersed areas of Rajasthan. The 
image of burgeoning commerce, especially from tenth century onwards, is unmistakable 
in Rajasthan. Nearly thirty percent of such trade centres were mandapikds, variously called 
Sulkamandapikas or pattanamandapikads. The mandapikd literally stands for a covered 
pavilion; Sulkamandapikas denotes a mandapika which yielded tolls and customs (sulka). 
Ás tolls and customs cannot but be associated with trade and commerce, the emergence of 
sulka mandapikà certainly speaks of centres of commercial transactions. The prefix pattana 
attached to the word mandapikà implies the location of a mandapiká within an urban space, 
and/or the mandapikd itself assuming an urban proportion. Whatever interpretation one 
prefers, the term pattanamandapika has clear associations with both commerce and urban 
society. Distinct from the mandapika in epigraphic sources were the hattas or hattikds which 
resembled present rural-level exchange centres (hat). Available epigraphic data on the 
collection of sulka or tolls and customs at mandapikà suggest that these were regularly, 
if not daily, collected. Exchanges at the mandapikd were thus routine everyday activities and 
not periodic. The hatta/hattikà, on the other hand, was marked by its periodicity, usually 
coming to life on a stipulated day(s) of the week. We have tried to argue it elsewhere that 
the mandapika served as a middle tier exchange centre located between the rural-level 
periodic or weekly market places (hatta) and larger markets at urban centres (Chakravarti, 
2007). The classic instance of the emergence of a mandapika in Rajasthan is offered by 
Naddula, thanks once again to the masterly studies by Chattopadhyaya. Inscriptions of the 
eleventh century suggest that Naddula first gained historical visibility as a village among 
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twelve villages (dvadasagramiya Naddulagrama); it is likely that Naddula assumed the 
position of equidistance among these villages. Then it turned into a mandapikà and emerged 
as a nodal point in the locality level exchange network; subsequently Naddula became an 
urban centre and finally flourished as the apex political centre of the Chahamànas of Nadole 
(Chattopadhyaya, 1994). The transformation of a major market centre into a well known 
political centre is a clear pointer to the significance of the non-agrarian sector in the making 
of a local power of early medieval Rajasthan, which in spite of agrarian developments, did 
not command as rich an agrarian resource base as one encounters, for example, in the Ganga 
valley. 


Two inscriptions from Shergarh area, dated in the ninth century, acquaint us with two 
more mandapiküs at Sripatha and Vusüvata. If agrarian surplus paved the way for the 
emergence of a mandapikd at Naddula, mandapikàs at Sripatha and Vusàvata witnessed 
the transactions in horses and elephants. Both elephants and horses were expensive animals, 
used for warfare and in the service of politico-military and social elites. Significantly 
enough, neither the horse nor the elephant was locally available in north-eastern Rajasthan 
where these animals seem to have reached from elsewhere. One known centre of horse- 
trade (ghotaka-ydtra: literally a horse fair) stood at Prithüdaka or Pehoa in the Karnal district 
of Haryana, as is evident from an eighth century record. In view of the long history of the 
overland linkages of Rajasthan with the Ganga-Yamuna doab region, the supply of horses 
could have come to the mandapikds at Sripatha and Vusüvata from the Prithüdaka area 
(Chakravarti, 2009a). 


Among the early medieval trade centres in Rajasthan was Srimila, identified with 
modern Bhinmal. The prominence of Srimala as an exchange centre is associated with the 
growing prominence of the Srimali merchant community which gradually assumed the 
features of a distinct sub-caste within the vaiśya and/or baniya community (Chattoapdhyaya, 
1994). The mobility of the merchants of Srimala figures in an early tenth century inscription 
from northern Konkan, which was at that time under the rule of the Raàshtraküta king 
' Krishna II. The said inscription informs us of the famous port of Sarnyana (Sandan/Sinjan 
of contemporary Arabic and Persian travel accounts and texts on geography), corresponding 
to modern Sanjan in northern Maharashtra (about 230 kms to the north of present Mumbai). 
At this port town, according to the record, stood a Vaishnava temple wherein was enshrined 
Bhillamáladeva Madhusüdana. The record leaves little room for doubt that the temple 
received patronage from the merchants of Bhillamàla (Sircar, 1955: 59; Chakravarti, 2001). 
It is, therefore, logical to assume that some merchants from Bhillamala migrated to and 
settled down in the north Konkan port-town of Sanjan in or before the early tenth century 
CE. This commercial contact was likely to have been along overland routes that passed 
through southern Gujarat (Lata area). One may further infer that the inland merchants from 
Bhillamala could have been attracted by the prospect of maritime commerce at Sarhyana. 
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We would like to conclude this essay by once again looking at trade in salt for which the 
Sambhar lake in Rajasthan was duly famous. Several inscriptions of the early ninth century 
from Sakambhari area in Rajasthan inform us of the donations given by salt-dealers (Jha, 
2008). It is reasonable to assume that these salt dealers were considerably successful in 
their profession which allowed them to part with some portion of their wealth for religious 
patronage. The affluence of a salt dealer is best seen in several inscriptions from the mid- 
ninth century referring to the urban centre of Siyaduni, modern Siyadoni in the Bulandshahr 
region of Uttar Pradesh. Nàgaka, the salt dealer (nemakavanij) in question, was the son 
of Chanduka who too was a salt merchant, clearly highlighting the hereditariness in this 
profitable pursuit. As a hereditary salt merchant Nagaka made several donations to temples 
located in the urban centre at Siyaduni where also stood a mandapikà (Chattopadhyaya, 
1994). We would like to argue and infer that the salt could have reached the mandapika at 
Siyadoni from the known source of Sambhar lake in Rajasthan. Though there is no. direct 
evidence of this in the Siyadoni inscription, the sustained linkages between Rajasthan and 
the Ganga-Yamuna doab (possibly through the Bharatpur-Bayana corridor) may give some 
credence to our inference. Salt-manufacturing, usually viewed as a mining operation in 
early India, seems to have added to the non-agrarian sector of the economy of Rajasthan, 
particularly in the early medieval times. 


Notes 


l ‘Traditionally the R.P. Nopany lecture is associated with the discussions on the ‘glories’ of 
Rajasthan This essay does not attempt to harp on this theme, but tries to understand the 
changing features of the society, economy and polity of Rajasthan mostly during the first 
millennium CE. 


2 In the understanding of the Harappan civilization recent scholarship prefers three 
chronological prefixes, early, mature and late to the previous phases like pre-Harappan, 
Harappan and post-Harappan. The process of urbanization and urban decline in this 
civilization 1s seen as a long-drawn experience in the north-western part of the subcontinent, 
and not merely as a result of the impact of external stimuli paving the way for urban growth 
(Mughal; Kenoyer, 2002) 

3 Dilip Chakrabarti has pointed to a similar role played by the Chhotanagpur plateau in relation 
to the crafts and artisanal activities and urbanization in the western part of the Bengal delta 
(ancient Radha region) during the early historical period (Chakrabarti, 1989) 

4 B.D. Chattopadhyaya has, therefore, rightly argued that the Ganga valley was the epicenter of 
early historic urbanization and state formation processes. These processes then percolated and 
spread out to regions peripheral to the Ganga valley. This resulted in the emergence of the 
secondary states and secondary urban centres in areas beyond the Ganga valley, like the 
Deccan, Kalinga and parts of Bengal (Chattoapdhyaya, 2004, especially his essay on 
‘Urbanization in Early Bengal’ in this book). 
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5 That the Mauryas were interested in the mineral resources in Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh 
is best evident from the apparent concentration of ASokan edicts in this region and from 
the appointment of a Maurya viceroy (üryaputra) at Suvarnagiri (literally the hill of gold, 
identified with Jonahgiri in Kurnool area, Andhra Pradesh, by Sircar (Sircar, 1965). Allchin 
(1962) presented archaeological proofs of the gold-digging in this area during the Mauryan 
times, if not even during the pre-Mauryan times. The long Mauryan occupation of this area, 
however, did not lead to any major changes in its politico-economic milieu, as the Mauryas did 
not attempt any administrative and economic restructuring of this region. In other words, the 
mineral resources were likely to have been extracted in order to improve upon the material 
condition of the metropolitan Magadhan area to which the peninsular zone stood as a 
peripheral area (Thapar, 1987) 

6 In the late first century CE Pliny in his Naturalis Historia (Rackham, 1942) showed his 
awareness of the querying of rock salt from Mount Oromenus (identified with the Salt 
Rangein Pakistan) Pliny further stated that the revenue from the querying of rock-salt 
exceeded the levies from a diamond mine. From the contiguous north-western borderland 
comes a donative inscription recording the gift made by a lonagahapan. The term stands for 
a rich person whose wealth was derived from salt (lona-lavana or salt). In other words, he 
was a salt merchant (Mukherjee, 1997; Chakravarti, 2009b) 
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Terracottas from the Early Village Farming Settlements of Eastern 
India 


SWATI Ray AND SunungA MAJUMDER 


The touch and feel of the earth have significantly moulded the basic instincts of mankind 
since its genesis. The good earth has prompted the spontaneous creative urges for 
generations. This paper focuses on the terracotta objects, i.e., baked clay objects other than 
pottery found from the early village farming (hence forth EVF) phases of the excavated sites 
of eastern India. The study area comprises the region bounded by the present states of Bihar, 
Jharkhand, West Bengal and Orissa. This paper is based on the framework of EVF 
settlements in eastern India as observed in a recent work (Chattopadhyay 2012). 


Regarding the definition and implications of the expression 'early village farming 
settlements’, it has been observed that '"The formative phase of development of EVF 
settlements in Eastern India is generally characterized by the use of BRW.... These phases 
essentially represent an agro-pastoral based economy and the continuity of earlier non- 
farming associated intensive foraging survival strategy within a chronological framework 
ie. l. pre-metallic, 2a. metallic (use of copper and the initial phase of the use of iron) 
and 2b. mature phase of the use of iron. Chronologically, the period ranges from the middle 
. of the second millennium to the latter half of the first millennium BC." (Chattopadhyay 
2010: 97-124, 2012) The early village farming phases are also collectively nomenclatured 
as ‘Chalcolithic’, ‘Protohistoric’, ‘Ferro-Chalcolithic’, ‘Early Farming’ and even ‘Osteo- 
Chalcolithic’. The entire EVF phase based on a mixed economy in which both agro-pastoral/ 
farming and non-farming activities played significant roles to shape its cultural matrix, 
can therefore be visualized in the context of three stages of developments—firstly, the initial 
pre-metallic stage, secondly, the beginning of the metal using phase (both copper and iron), 
and finally, the mature metal using phase (dominated by iron and the obvious continuation 
of copper and its alloys). 

It is well known that there is a vast historiography devoted to the study of terracotta art 
forms in eastern Indian especially from the early historic period onwards. The search for the 
Maurya and Sunga idiom was quite popular among the art historian. However, our 
perception of such idioms of art are deeply rooted in its formative phase obviously 
discernible in the terracotta forms found from the BRW associated early village farming 
phases. The objective of the present paper is to gather together the entire repertoire of 
terracotta forms found from the EVF phases of eastern India. 


Excavated Sites of Bihar 
The excavated sites in the north Bihar plain include Chirand, Chechar-Kutubpur, Maner, 
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Manjhi and Panr and Champa and Oriup in the south Bihar alluvial plains. The excavated 
EVF sites of Senuwar, Taradih, Sonpur, Juafardih and Ghorakatora are in the south Bihar 
plateau region along the edges of the Kaimur range. 


Chirand (25945'N/ 84°50’E), a classic EVF site, is situated on the lofty river bank 
near the confluence of the Ganga and the Sarayu rivers in the Saran district. A series of 
excavations (ZAR 1962-63: 6, 1963-64: 6-8, 1964-65: 6-7, 1968-69: 5-6, 1969-70: 3-4, 1970- 
71: 6-7, 1971-72: 6-7, 1972-73: 7-8, 1980-81: 9-10) confirm its survival from the ‘Neolithic’/ 
Neo-Chalcolithic to the historical periods. The evolution of the cultural stages of the EVF 
phases has been well portrayed here. Period I (sub-divided into IA and IB) representing 
the Neolithic phase or the antecedent stage of the EVF phases, yielded (1) bone and antler 
objects like hammers, needles, points, borers, pins, styluses; tanged and socketed arrow- 
heads; pendants, personal ornaments like bangles (prepared out of tortoise shell), reel- 
shaped objects, discs, a broken comb and ivory remains, (ii) microliths, including parallel- 
sided blades, scrapers, tanged arrow-heads, points, lunates and borers, (iii) ground/polished 
stone objects such as celts, pestles, balls, querns, hammers, broken shaft straightner etc., 
(iv) beads of chalcedony, agate, jasper, steatite, and faience, including a few unfinished 
ones indicating a local industry, (v) terracotta figurines like humped bulls, birds, naga and 
(vi) other terracotta objects like bangles, marbles, perforated discs, perhaps used as spindle 
whorls, toy-cart wheels, pendants with incised and punctured decoration etc. The ceramics 
include a bewildering range of red ware, grey, black wares and BRW, all handmade. Both 
burnished and unburnished specimens were present in the above wares. More, interesting, 
however, was the occurrence of mat-impression on a sherd, indicating the knowledge, during 
the period, of the technique of preparing mats out of reeds. Paddy-husk impressions on 
some of the pieces of burnt clay as also some grains of charred rice indicate the use of 
that cereal by the inhabitants. An interesting feature of the settlement was the existence of 
a 75-cm thick mud-wall around the dwellings. The discovery of charred and semi-charred 
bones of various animals, birds, fish, mollusca and carbonized grains and seeds of wild 
fruits is noteworthy. The occurrence of a fragmentary copper bangle is noticeable. The life 
span of this EVF phase ranges from 2500-2300 BC as attested by C'^ dates. 


The remains from Period II (subdivided into Period ILA-1600-1000 BC and Period IIB- 
1000-800 BC) represent an advanced Chalcolithic culture (Verma, 2007: 6-7). The pottery 
types consisted of BRW, black, grey and red wares. Other finds include polished stone tools, 
microliths (both finished and unfinished tools), bone tools (arrowheads, pins, styluses), 
terracotta beads with obliquely incised decorations, semiprecious stone beads, other 
terracotta objects and a few fragments of copper and copper bangles and a large number of 
animal bones. In spite of having similar cultural assemblages of Period IIA, Period HB 
(1000-800 B.C.) is distinguished by the evidence of the use of iron implements on the top 
layer of this phase. 
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The above database suggests that Chirand was a self-sufficient settlement so far as the 
early village farming economy is concerned. 


Terracottas 


Period IA yielded a terracotta cake of irregular shape (Verma, 2007, Plate-LV 4). Period IA 
also yielded a terracotta broken piece of irregular shape and size with signs of perforations 
(Verma, 2007, Plate-LV 5) and a terracotta irregular shaped ball (Verma, 2007, Plate-LV 
6). A terracotta miniature stupa like object having punctured decoration on its entire outer 
surface was also found (Verma, 2007, Plate-LVI 6). Period IA yielded several animal 
figurines in terracotta. Among these, is a handmade humped bull (Verma, 2007, Plate— 
LVII 1), and a tail part of a bird figurine (Verma, 2007, Plate-LVII 9). A crude handmade 
terracotta female figurine was also found from Period IA (Pl. A). Its body is like a pipe. It 
(Verma, 2007, Plate-LVII 10) has a circular head with a depression on the top. Breasts are 
depicted quite prominently and the other limbs of the figure are not depicted. A terracotta 
illburnt lump of clay (Verma, 2007, Plate-LV 1) and terracotta cakes of irregular 
shapes and sizes (Verma, 2007, Plate-LV 2, 3) have been found from Period IB. A daub 
impressed burnt clay piece (Verma, 2007, Plate-LXII A+B A) was also found from Period 
IB. Period IB also yielded terracotta bi-cone beads (Verma, 2007, Plate-LA. 1, 1-11). A 
terracotta stem (Verma, 2007, Plate-LV 7) and a terracotta handle with a broken piece 
of antler embedded in it (Verma, 2007, Plate-LV 8) were reported from Period IB. Another 
interesting terracotta wheel like object was reported from this phase. One side of this object 
(Verma, 2007, Plate —LV 9) is flat and the other side is convex. There is a hole in the 
centre. A convex sided terracotta circular object (Verma, 2007, Plate-LV 10) with flattened 
edges was also found from this level. It has been identified by the excavator as a dabber. 
So far as ornaments are concerned, a terracotta bangle having a triangular section (Verma, 
2007, Plate-LVI 1) and some broken pieces of bangles having thumb pressed pointed 
triangular shaped decorations (Verma, 2007, Plate-LVI 2, 3) were unearthed from Period 
IB. Other terracotta objects from Period IB include 1. a pyramidal shaped small.-object 
(Verma, 2007, Plate-LVI 4) having punctured decoration on its outer surface. There is a 
vertical perforation on it and its base is flat, 2. a terracotta circular locket (Verma, 2007, 
Plate-LVI 5), hollow inside and with punctured decorations on its outer surface. There is 
a hole on its fringe for suspension, 3. fragment of a terracotta animal (Verma, 2007, Plate- 
LVI 7), 4. a terracotta locket having incised and punctured decorations. It is of rectahgular 
shape having its frontage slightly concave. On its back side there is a lump of clay attached 
and in it there is a horizontal hole provided for suspension (Verma, 2007, Plate-LVI 8), 
5. another rectangular shaped locket having punctured and incised decoration. There is 
double horizontal perforation in it for suspension (Verma, 2007, Plat LVI 9), 6. a crude 
handmade wheel having a central hole and with punctured decoration on both its sides 
(Verma, 2007, Plate LVI 10), 7. Two specimens bearing punctured decorations within 
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triangles of incised lines (Verma, 2007, Plate-LVI 11, 12), 8. fragment of a headless bull 
whose body is vertically half damaged and its legs are shown by arches separating them 
(Verma, 2007, Plate-LVII 2), 9. a headless dog and its legs like the earlier bull are shown 
by arches separating them (Verma, 2007, Plate-LVII 3), 10. a disjointed pipe of a vessel 
(Verma, 2007, Plate—LVII 4), 11. flat tail portion of a terracotta bird (Plate-LVII 5), 12. 
head of a bird with broken beak and eyes depicted by holes (Verma, 2007, Plate-LVII 
6), 13. two coiled snakes (Verma, 2007, Plate-LVII 7, 11), 14. possibly a symbolic 
representation of naga (Verma, 2007, Plate-LVII 8), 15. and a headless bird figurine with 
traces of punctured decoration on its body (Verma, 2007, Plate-LVII 12). Period II yielded 
terracotta beads having incised decoration on the obverse side (Verma, 2007, Plate-LIIIA- 
B 1. 1-124.) and the reverse side (Verma, 2007, Plate LIILA-B 2. 1-12 B) is also decorated. 
Period IIA yielded an ill-fired terracotta ball of dull black colour (Verma, 2007, Plate— 
LIV 9) and a terracotta handmade object having a circular top with punctured decoration 
attached with a rounded slightly long handle. (Verma, 2007, Plate-LIV 1). This same Period 
had also yielded a crude handmade terracotta bird (Verma, 2007, Plate-LIV 2) having a 
flat tail and pointed head with a vertical perforation for inserting a thread to pull it. Again 
there is a horizontal perforation in the tail probably for attaching an axle and wheel. Similar 
to the above specimen is a lump of burnt clay representing a bird (Verma, 2007, Plate— 
LIV 11). A handmade miniature figure of a headless terracotta dog (Verma, 2007, Plate— 
LIV 7) had also been reported from Period IIA. An interesting potsherd of BRW having 
post-firing scratch design representing a symbol of the sun God (Verma, 2007, Plate-L XII 
A+B B2) was also reported from Period HA (Pl. B). Another terracotta miniature dish with 
perforations on its edge from this Period has been identified by the excavator as resembling 
the pan of a balance (Verma, 2007, Plate-LXII A+B B3). Some terracotta beads have also 
been reported (Plate-L XII A+B B4-6). Earlier excavations yielded a handmade hump bull 
from Period I (IAR 1972-73 Plate XI) (PI. C). 


Period IIB yielded some interesting terracotta objects. A terracotta bird, head and tail 
broken, having punctured decoration all over its upper surface (Verma, 2007, Plate-LIV 3) 
had been unearthed. The other side is plain. A terracotta reel shaped object having incised 
and punctured decoration on both the sides (Verma, 2007, Plate-LIV 4) had also been 
found. A female figurine identified by the excavator as an archaic representation of a Mother 
Goddess (Verma, 2007, Plate-LIV 5) had also been found. The pointed head was executed 
by thumb impressed method. Its body 1s concave with a heavy waist. Initial attempts of 
accentuating body parts are perhaps encountered. Another handmade female figurine 
identified by the excavator as a Mother goddess (Verma, 2007, Plate-LIV 6) had been 
reported. Both her outstretched hands and head have incised decorations. The upper portion 
is slightly damaged and the lower portion from the waist is missing. Tbe figure is shown 
wearing a girdle which is also decorated with incised marks. Period IIB had also yielded a 
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terracotta disc (Verma, 2007, Plate-LIV 8) like circular object fully decorated with 
punctured designs and a muller or pestle like terracotta small object having punctured 
decoration in triangular blocks made by incised lines (Verma, 2007, Plate-LIV 10). A 
terracotta head with punched decoration is a significant addition to the terracotta repertoire 
of this Period (Verma, 2007, Plate-LXIJ A+B B7). 


Chechar-Kutubpur 


Period I A is dominated by red and grey wares having appliqué designs like twisted rope 
pinched, and cut patterns on the shoulders with the latter occurring in lesser quantity. 
Terracotta objects have not been reported. (ZAR: 1977-78:17-18). 


Excavations at Maner (25?39'N/ 84°53’E) about 32 km west of Patna, has unfolded a 
five-fold cultural sequence ranging from the Neolithic to the early medieval periods. Period I 
representing the Neolithic phase (not yet dated) is characterized by the pottery types of 
plain and burnished varieties of red and grey wares, and a solitary sherd of cream-and- 
red ware. The common shapes are vases, bowls, basins, handis, lipped basins and perforated 
bowls/vessels. Some of the sherds bear incised and punctured designs. Other findings 
include a number of ‘microliths, bone points, stone pestles, hammers, beads and profuse 
iron slag. The terracotta objects comprise notable spindle whorls (a considerable-number 
made on pottery), gamesmen, balls, beads, unpierced varieties of pottery discs and crucibles. 
A figurine most probably human, with a bird like head had also been recorded. Evidence 
of iron slag and terracotta crucibles indicate that iron smelting activities possibly took place 
in the upper phase of this Period. The most notable discovery of this Period is the terracotta 
model of a copper hoard type of double-edged axe (Pl. D) bearing punctured triangular 
designs at the edges (Plate NIC, IAR, 1989-90). It bears strong resemblance with the copper 
‘hoard double-edged axe type preserved in the Patna Museum. (JAR 1984-85: 11-12, 1985- 
86: 11-12, 1986-87: 25-26, 1987-88: 11-12, 1988-89: 7-8, 1989-90: 10-11, 1991-92: 6-7, 1992- 
93: 6, 1993-94: 10-11, 1995-96: 5-6, 1996-97: 6-9, 1997-98: 15-17). 

Excavations at Manjhi (25°50’N/84°34’E) in the Saran district unfolded a four-fold 
cultural sequence of which Period I represent pre-NBPW/Chalcolithic phase. This Period 
(c. 1000-600 B.C.) is characterized by the occurrence of BRW, red ware and BSW. 
Remnants of earth with reed impression indicate that houses were made of wattle-and- 
daub. Iron was also found from the middle strata of this Period. Other notable antiquities 
include pottery discs, terracotta beads, bone tools, and iron objects. (JAR, 1983-84: 24- 
25, 1984-85: 12-13) 

Excavation at Ramchaura, Hajipur, district Vaishali, unearthed Chalcolithic remains 
from Period I, represented by a deposit of 1.20 m. Sherds of red ware and BRW comprising 
dishes, bowls, trough and spouts, a terracotta head and a stopper were reported. Period II 
(pre-NBPW) yielded BSW dishes and bowls, grey and red wares, terracotta balls, several 
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pottery discs (one with concentric ridges is similar to a pottery disc from Pandu 
Rajar Dhibi), beads, human and animal figurines (Pl. IVB, IAR, 1995-96), bangles and 
a wheel (Pl. IVA, IAR 1995-96). The wheels are uniformly made. Significantly, the two 
Periods have not reported any metal objects (IAR 1997-98: 17-18). 


Champa also yielded some specimens related to terracotta art, unfortunately we could 
not gather material for documentation. 


Oriup situated 2 km south-west of Antichak, is the site of ancient Vikramsila in the 
Bhagalpur district. A small scale excavation revealed four cultural periods, of which Period I 
belonged to the Chalcolithic phase. The ceramic assemblages of this Period are characterized 
by the predominance of plain and painted BRW along with BSW and red ware. The main 
shapes in BRW are bowls, dishes, basins, vases, lipped bowls and storage jars. Few pieces 
of BRW bear painted designs of rows of dots, sigmas and dashes in white colour. Other 
antiquities of this Period include hearths, large number of bone tools including fish-hooks, 
points, stylus, needles, beads of semiprecious stones, copper bangles, core of microliths and 
an archaic terracotta female figurine of geometrical shape (Pl. E), fluted terracotta pieces 
of the shape of a pipe used possibly in fishing nets and other female figurines. Iron appeared 
in Period II along with NBPW. (IAR, 1966-67: 6-7; Sahay, 1978: 8-16). 

Panr an ill reported site had the occurrences of terracotta objects associated with BRW. 
(News Letter, Centre for Archaeological Studies and Training, Eastern India (hence forth 
CASTED: 2002, 2003, 2004, 2005, 2007, 2008, 2010; Choudhary, 1999: 474-476; 
Choudhary, 2005: 81-86). 


Senuwar (24°56’N/83°56’E) is situated about 7 km west of Sasaram in the Rohtas 
district, between the eastern/northeastern extremities of the Vindhyan range and the alluvial 
plains of the south Bihar plain. Period I has been subdivided into Period IA (Neolithic- 
C. 2200 B.C.-1950 B.C.) and IB (Neolithic-Chalcolithic- C.1950 B.C.-C.1300 B.C.) and 
Period II has been labelled as Chalcolithic (C.1300 B.C. to 7th-6th cent. B.C). The excavated 
cultural sequence particularly of the earlier Periods, i.e., Period IA, Period IB and Period II 
revealed assemblages in a very large quantity and they include bone and stone tools or 
artefacts along with other remains or habitational debris of EVF phases (both non-metallic 
and metallic). Period IA (Singh, 2003: 28-30), i.e., considered as the antecedent stage of 
EVF phases, yielded both handmade and wheel made red ware, burnished red ware, 
burnished grey ware, limited cord-impressed ware, rusticated ware, crude BRW, a rich 
microlithic industry, a few triangular polished celts, bone tools, semi-precious stone beads, 

stone pestles, saddle querns, hammerstones, pottery discs, shell ornaments, shell tools and 
varied terracotta objects, wattle-and-daub houses, ten floor levels of rammed earth with 
post-holes, rice barley, dwarf wheat, sorghum millet, ragi millet, lentil, grass pea and field 
pea. Three specimens of grounded haematite nodules were also found from this Period. 
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This Period has yielded a terracotta bull figurine with unseparated legs and a slight hump. 
A miniature broken terracotta bull figurine and a terracotta figurine most probably of a 
boar have also been found. This animal figurine (Singh, 2003, Pl. XXXVILA-15) is hand 
modelled and is a complete specimen. It is 4.2 cm in length and its head portion is shown 
with pinched nose and applied ears. Period IA yielded an almost intact indeterminate 
terracotta object, triangular in outline (Singh, 2003, Fig. 86, 70); small in size, handmade 
with a maximum breadth of 2.4 cm, length, 3.1 cm and thickness, 1.2 cm. This Period had 
also yielded a cylindrical object, broken and made of coarse clay. It (Singh, 2003, Fig. 86, 
72) is handmade, gritty and porous and is 5.1 cm in length with a maximum diameter 
of 1.3 cm. 


Period IB (‘Neolithic-Chalcolithic’) (Singh, 2003: 30-32) is represented by a 2.02 m 
thick cultural deposit and is characterized by the occurrence of copper objects (a fish- 
book, a piece of wire, a needle, and an indeterminate object) and a fragmentary rod of lead 
apart from the continuation of the earlier features. The largest number of food processing/ 
milling tools like rubber stones, pestle-pounder, pounders, querns and saddle querns were 
recorded from this period. Bone tools reported from this Period comprise finished, partially 
finished and unfinished specimens: Other finds include a large number of sophisticated 
Shell objects like ornaments and tools, microlithic tools, beads of semi-precious stones, 
terracotta objects, etc. À terracotta bull similar to that found from Period IA has also been 
found from this ‘Period. The specimen measures 5.5 cm and the pinching and appliqué 
techniques have been used. The bull has a pinched mouth and the hump had been applied 
and it does not have a tail. (Singh, 2003, PL. XXXVLB-1) This specimen is dull red in 
colour, ill-fired and very crüdely made. Two miniature broken terracotta bull figurines have 
also been found. One is stylistically similar to the above specimen but differs in showing 
a slight hump and its length is 4.1 cm (Singh, 2003, Pl. XXXVILB). It is blackish in colour 
and its tail is broken. The other miniature figurine of a bull has well separated legs and is 
partially broken. The length of the specimen measures 3.4 cm and an applied hump is shown 
on the neck (Singh, 2003, Pl. XXXVI,B). This specimen also does not have a tail (Pl. F). 
Later Periods have also yielded more sophisticated modellings of terracotta bulls having 
elongated bodies, slit mouths, pierced nostrils and body parts decorated by pricked dots. 
An intact terracotta bird figurine (Singh, 2003, Pl. XXXVILB-1) found from this Period 
has a transverse hole made from the neck and running upto its paws for fastening a string. 
Period IB had yielded a handmade rectangular object (Singh, 2003, Fig. 86, 67) with double 
perforations made at one end while the other end is broken. It is of coarse fabric and 
treated with a red slip. Its extant length, breadth and thickness is 5.5, 4.5 and 0.9 cm 
respectively. The same Period had yielded a terracotta object (Singh, 2003, Fig. 86, 69) with 
à circular flat base and a biconvex body. The base depicts impressions of reed in a ‘V’ form. 
One end of the upper biconvex surface is pinched and the other end is broken so it is not 
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possible to know whether it is pinched or not. The surface between the two pinched portions 
is flattish and bears impressions of stalk. On one side a reed was inserted as some reed 
marks are noticed in the form of a depression. According to the excavator, the specimen 
had some ritualistic affiliation connected with fire in which it was baked. The diameter 
of its base is 6.4 cm and the length between the two pinched portions is 7.8 cm. Period IB 
has also yielded an intact handmade terracotta object with an uneven flat surface. Finger 
impressions are visible. The ill-baked specimen (Singh, 2003, Fig. 86, 73) is made of coarse 
clay containing husk and stone particles. Its length is 8.9 cm, maximum breadth is 3.6 cm 
and maximum thickness is 1.7 cm. Period IB had yielded an unslipped cylindrical terracotta 
pendant having a convex end and another slightly depressed end with double perforations 
arranged breadthwise. It is ill-fired, blackish in colour with a length of 3.3 cm and I 
cm thick. (Singh, 2003, Fig. 82, 86). 

The Chalcolithic level or Period II (Singh, 2003:33-36) has yielded evidence of tin 
alloying along with the predominance: of BRW, structural remains including floors of 
rammed earth and fire pits with ash and charcoal, microliths, milling tools, a large 
number of bone and shell objects and terracotta objects. Period II had yielded yet another 
indeterminate terracotta object (Singh, 2003, Fig. 86, 71) which is roughly rectangular in 
outline with ends slightly projected. It is handmade and is 2.9 cm in length, 2.8 cm in 
breadth and has a thickness of 1.7 cm. 


The excavations at Senuwar have yielded numerous edge ground potsherds from 
Periods I, II and III (Singh, 2003, Pl. XXXVIILA). These were made out of waste potsherds 
of varying fabrics and fashioned into various shapes such as rectangular, triangular, small 
triangle, leaf, arrow-head, oval and rhomboid. The edges were then grounded. Some such 
specimens (7 from Period IB and 3 from Period II) of different shapes but with unground 
edges were also found. These edge ground potsherds were probably sharpeners or polishers 
but some are too small to be used as sharpeners. Edge ground potsherds have also been 
reported from the so-called Neolithic and Chalcolithic levels at Prakash, Bahal, Daimabad, 
Nevasa, Songaon, Sangankallu, Tekkalakota, Chandoli, Navdatoli, Nagda, and Inamagaon 
(Singh, 2003: 354-58). 

Pottery discs, both unperforated and with single perforations and made of different 
fabrics were found from Periods I and II (Singh, 2003, Pl. XXXVIILB). Period II yielded 
the largest number of pottery discs. In case of perforated examples, the drilling was done 
from both the surfaces. Some specimens were bored from one side only. Pottery discs were 
also reported from Maski, Tekkalakota, Sangankallu, Nevasa and Navdatoli. According to 
B. K. Thapar (1957, Maski), the pierced specimens were either spindles or toy-cart wheels. 
Interestingly, some of the Senuwar specimens show friction marks along the periphery of 
the hole, which indicate movement of the toy-carts. These friction marks are mostly found 
from specimens unearthed from Periods IB, H and IIl. The unpierced specimens were 
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probably used as hop-scotches and several of them had been found from the grave pit of a 
child in Maski. 

Periods I and II did not yield any terracotta discs. They have been found from Period III 
and were well decorated along the periphery of their edges. 


Periods IA and II yielded one terracotta ball each. They are handmade and quite ill 
baked. The terracotta ball found from Period II has surface decorations in the form of 
pricked dots executed before firing. Similar decorations were executed by metal points after 
firing and such specimens were found from Period IV. (Singh, 2003: 358-62) 


Stoppers 


The single specimen found from Period IA is a simple type and crude in execution. This 
specimen is partially broken and has a flat top with tapering sides. The length of the 
specimen is 3.3 cm and its maximum thickness is 1 cm. A slight change in form is witnessed 
in the stopper found from Period IB which was neatly made. The small stoppers from 
Period II onwards, suggest the use of narrow mouthed containers. An intact small stopper, 
2.1 cm in length with a pointed end and convex top found from this Period may be compared 
with the interesting cone shaped stopper reported from Maski. An interesting feature noted 
during this Period is that possibly long cylindrical knobs of some broken lids were reused 
as stoppers after evenly cutting their edges. An example of such reuse evident from Period 
II is a 6.4 cm long specimen which was perhaps originally a part of a knobbed lid. The 
diameter of the top is 3 cm. When the base of the lid got broken, it was used as a stopper, 
after careful cutting and grinding. Lids having such long knobs were found from Period 
IB which continued in Period II (Singh, 2003: 368-72). 


Toy-Cart Wheel 


Period IB yielded one thick flat wheel without hub. It has a thickness of 2.4 cm (Singh, 
2003, Fig. 85, 32). Period II yielded a wheel with rudimentary hub on one side. Both the 
surfaces of this wheel are flat and rectangular in section (Singh, 2003, Fig. 85, 33). 
Significantly, it is covered with a thin red slip. The convention of applying a thin slip over 
the surface of terracotta toy-cart wheels was thus witnessed for the first time in this level 
and this practice continued for successive generations. The thickness of the wheel is 0.6 cm 
and its diameter is 6.4 cm. It may be noted that hubless wheels were reported from the 
so-called Chalcolithic levels at Prakash, Nevasa and Navdatoli. Therefore, the hubbed 
specimen from Period II is the earliest evidence so far as the terracotta assemblages from the 
so-called Chalcolithic phases in the subcontinent are concerned (Singh, 2003: 372-73). 


Whistles 


According to B. P. Singh, two terracotta objects which can be possibly identified as whistles 
were found from Period IB. One intact specimen (Singh, 2003, Fig. 85, 38) is in the form 
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of a human skull whose frontal portion is slantly cut showing two holes. The diameter of 
the two holes is 0.4 cm and 0.3 cm and the length and breadth of the so-called whistle is 
3.8 cm and 3 cm respectively. It is hollow from inside. The excavator was successful in 
producing sound by blowing air through the holes. Another specimen from the same Period 
(Singh, 2003, Fig. 85, 39), differs in size (length, 4.1 cm, breadth, 2.5 cm and the diameter of 
the two holes, 0.4 cm each).( Singh, 2003: 374) 


Dabbers 


One fragmentary dabber had been found from Period IA. It has a slightly convex base and 
its upper end is broken (Singh, 2003, Fig. 85, 40). It is of coarse red fabric and there are no 
surface decorations. Three similar dabbers (Singh, 2003, Fig. 85, 41) but differing in size 
and having flat bases have been unearthed from Period IB. Such dabbers have been reported 
by F.R. Allchin from the so-called Neolithic level at Piklihal (Singh, 2003: 374). 


Terracotta Cakes 


Three handmade terracotta cakes of varying sizes were found from Period IB. One of them 
(Singh, 2003, Fig. 85, 47) is an almost complete circular cake, ill-fired, gritty and porous 
having stone particles on both the faces and is of an uneven thickness. Its maximum 
thickness is 1 cm and its diameter is 7.5 cm. Another intact oval shaped cake (Singh, 2003, 
Fig. 86, 48) is blackish in colour, gritty, porous and was possibly made over grass as grass 
impressions are noticed over its surface. Its length is 4.7 cm, breadth, 4.3 cm and hasa 
thickness of 1.4 cm. The third specimen is also quite intact. It is rectangular in shape (Singh, 
2003, Fig. 86, 49) and at one of its end there are possibly some attempted perforations. 
Its length, breadth and thickness is 5.7 cm, 3.2 cm and 1 cm respectively (Singh, 2003: 
376-77). 


Pellets 


These are actually miniature versions of the terracotta cakes. Eleven from Period JA and 
four from Period IB were unearthed. These are circular, oval, roughly rectangular or 
irregular in shapes. All these are handmade, small in size, ill-fired, gritty and porous. Like 
the terracotta cakes, some of the pellets bear grass impressions on their surfaces. Two 
specimens, one each from Period IA (Singh, 2003, Fig.86, 52) and IB are decorated on one 
side by a group of vertical lines. According to the excavator, the purpose of these pellets 
is difficult to ascertain and may have a ritualistic affiliation (Singh, 2003: 377-78). 


Terracotta Spoon 


Period II yielded a broken, small, handmade spoon (Singh, 2003, Fig. 86, 53) with a handle 
of ovoid cross-section. The extant length of the spoon is 3 cm and the thickness of its handle 
i$ 0.8 cm (Pl. G). The handle part is treated with a fine paste of clay and the spoon portion 
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is without surface treatment. Present metal counterparts known as Achamani are used during 
rituals. A similar spoon of larger dimensions has been found from Period IV (Singh, 2003: 
378). 


Gamesmen 


Two intact circular terracotta objects, one each from Period IA and Period II were found. 
Both are flat based, plano-convex in cross-section and of varying height and diameter. 
Probably, they were used as games-men. One is blackish in colour, handmade, with a 
diameter of 2.1 cm and 1.7 cm in height. It (Singh, 2003, Fig. 86, 57) was found from 
Period IA. The Period II specimen (Singh, 2003, Fig. 86, 58) is same as the earlier one and 
has a diameter of 2.4 cm and is 1.9 cm in height (Singh, 2003: 379). 


Terracotta Beads 


So far as Period IA is concerned, beads made of terracotta, agate, chalcedony, jasper, chert, 
shell and steatite were unearthed. Most of the stone beads are unfinished showing different 
stages of manufacture. The ten terracotta beads of Period IA are cylindrical (5), spherical 
(1), disc shaped (2) and two barrel shaped. All these are handmade, ill-fired and usually 
do not have any surface treatment. The perforations are not uniform in some specimens. 
All these types continued in Period IB. It may be noted that a new shape, i.e., biconical 
type was introduced in the terracotta bead repertoire of Period IB. Period IB witnessed 
a distinct improvement in its lapidary craft but it was confined to the medium, stone. In 
Period II, The cylindrical and disc terracotta beads of the preceding Period were no longer 
found. Barrel and biconical circular beads continued. Incised pear shaped circular beads 
were à new type in the terracotta bead repertoire. All these are ill-fired and without surface 
treatment. The antecedence of the well known ghata shaped beads, a common type found 
from early historic phases in many sites of northern India, may be traced from the pear 
shaped circular beads. 

[Singh, 2003, Fig. 78, 1-Disc shaped, complete, handmade, irregular in outline, without 
any surface treatment, transverse hole in the centre, crudely made, diameter 1.9 cm, 
thickness 0.7 cm, Period IA. 


2. Similar to above but ill-fired and differs in thickness, diameter 1.7 cm, thickness 
0.9 cm, Period IA. 


5. Cylindrical bead, slightly damaged at one end, handmade, without any surface 
treatment, unfinished, roughly made, length 2 cm, thickness 0.7 cm, Period IA. 


12. Barrel bead showing irregular perforation, ill-fired, without surface treatment, 
blackish in colour with reddish patches, length 3.5 cm, thickness 1.3 cm, Period IA. 


13. Short barrel, perforated, surface treated with a fine paste, blackish in colour, length 
1.9 cm, thickness 1.4 cm, Period IA. 
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3. Similar to No. 1 but differs in size and thickness. Diameter 2.4 cm, thickness 0.6 cm, 
Period IB. This type is a continuation of that of the preceding Period. 


6. Similar to above but finished and differs in size. Length 1.8 cm, thickness 0.6 cm, 
Period IB. 


7. Similar to No. 6 but differs in size, ill-fired, reddish in colour with blackish patches, 
length 2.5 cm, thickness 0.8 cm, Period IB. 


14. Long barrel, perforated throughout the length, length 2.6 cm, thickness 0.8 cm, 
Period IB. 


17. Truncated biconal circular bead, broken, without surface treatment, reddish in colour, 
length, 3.1 cm, Period IB 


18. Similar to above but differs in size and profile, ill-fired, without surface treatment, 
reddish in colour with blackish patches, length 2.5 cm, breadth 3.1 cm, Period II. A similar 
bead is reported from Nagda (N. R. Banerjee, 1986, Pl. XXIV, 42,43) from Period I. 


(Singh, 2003, Fig. 79, 20- Pear shaped circular, top decorated by incised small lines, 
ill baked, without surface treatment, blackish in colour, length 1.8 cm, breadth 3.1 cm, 
Period II. 


21. Similar as above but differs in decoration. Length 1.8 cm, breadth 3.2 cm, Period II. 
Similar specimens with incised designs were found from Period I at Khairadih (Singh, 
2003: 302-28). 


Excavations at different mounds at Taradih (24928'31' N/84°53 54" E) located to the 
south-west of the Mahabodhi temple complex of Bodh Gaya, unfolded a chrono-cultural 
stratigraphy comprising seven cultural periods viz. ‘Neolithic’, Chalcolithic, Iron Age/Pre- 
NBPW period, NBPW period, Kushana, Gupta/Late Gupta and Pala. A few mounds exhibit 
& sequence of EVF phases from Neolithic to the introduction of iron, i.e., from the Periods I, 
II and HI. Among the terracotta objects, Period I yielded conical objects, bangles, beads 
and possibly disc-shaped beads made of burnt earth with perforations at their centres. 
Terracotta bulls, other animal figurines including snake coils and figures reminiscent of 
Chirand, and animal heads were also unearthed. Other finds suggest that agriculture, hunting 
and fishing were the important subsistence strategies. Burnt clay chunks with reed 
impressions indicate that the people lived in wattle-and-daub houses. A few ovens have also 
been encountered from this Period. From the so-called Chalcolithic phase, i.e., Period II, 
there was a marked increase in the number of terracotta beads. Terracotta female figurines, 
animal figurines, discs, bangles and balls were also found (PI. H). The general tendency was 
to use wheel made potteries, however, handmade ones continued during this phase. Storage 
.. jars decorated with thumb and rope impressed designs perhaps indicate the changing status 

"cof the site. (JAR, 1981-82: 10-12, 1982-83: 16, 1983-84:12-13, 1984-85: 9-11, 1985-86: 
~- 7-9, 1986-87. 23-24, 1987-88: 9-10, 1988-89: 6-7, 1991-92: 4-5, 1997-98: 14-15; Prasad, 
1990: 605 ff) | 
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Sonpur is situated about 24 km east of Gaya town in the Belaganj P.S. of Gaya district. 
Period I (subdivided into two phases Period IA and Period IB) represent the Chalcolithic 
phase. (ZAR, 1956-57: 19, 1959-60: 14, 1960-61: 4, 1961-62: 4-5). Period IB yielded 
terracotta beads along with bone tools and a burnt storage jar having charred rice in large 
quantities, animal bones, BRW, red ware and black ware, a solitary copper piece, iron ore 
and slag. The cultura] assemblages found here are contextually similar to that of Senuwar 
as there is no doubt that the early villagers of both the settlements were contemporary and 
were in the same ecological set-up. However, no terracotta toys, gamesmen or other objects 
have been reported. 


Excavation at Juafardih (25908'N/85?27'E), in the Nalanda district unfolded a three- 
fold cultural sequence of which Period I represents the pre-NBPW/Chalcolithic culture (c. 
1600-1200 B.C.) on the basis of the occurrence of BRW, BSW, red-slipped and plain red 
ware. The excavator has not given any detailed report of the terracotta finds. (Saran et al. 
2008: 59-73). 

Ghorakatora near Giriak yielded some terracotta beads and hopscotches apparently 
found in association with BRW. 


Excavated Sites of Jharkhand 


Unfortunately, we failed to gather any information on the terracotta objects found from 
Barudih (district Singhbhum) in the Sanjai valley, Jharkhand. 


Excavation at the principal habitation mound in the village of Turtipur in Jhimjhimia- 
Kalisthan in the district of Sahebganj, Santal Parganas, unfolded a three-fold cultural 
sequence of which Period I yielded coarse variety of BRW, red ware, BSW, terracotta beads 
and iron rings. (JAR 1987-88: 12-13, 1988-89: 8-9). 


Excavated Sites of West Bengal 


Here, the excavated sites include Hat Ikra, Haraipur, Mahisdal, Bahiri and Nanur in 
Birbhum, Pandu Rajar Dhibi, Mangalkot, Baneswardanga, Bharatpur and Charul in 
Burdwan, Pakhanna, Dihar and Tulsipur in Bankura, Sijua and Moghalmari in West 
Midnapur and finally, Tamluk and Natsal in East Midnapur. 

Hatikra/Hatigra | (23?49'25"N/87935'42"E), Birbhum district, revealed the 
Chalcolithic phase (Period I) and the ‘Ferro-Chalcolithic’ phase (Period II) with no 
intervening phase (Ghosh and Nag, 1984-85: 116; ZAR 1986-87: 94). Iron-free Period Iis 
represented mainly by BRW, buff ware, a few grey and BSW and black wares, stone mullers, 
pounders, beads, floors of rammed earth, post-holes and wattle-and-daub fragments. Among 
the unearthed terracotta objects are beads, discs having or devoid of perforations and balls. 
A terracotta black and red disc (11.5 cm diameter) having a five point star design on its black 
surface executed by short punches is a notable find. Fire places were also recorded from 
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this level. Period II yielded similar remains besides terracotta figurines, beads, balls and 
iron artefacts and slags. Only one C^ date, 2950+120 (1000 B.C.) from the beginning of 
Period II, is available (Chakrabarti 1993:182). 


The chronology of the excavated site of Haraipur (23°52’N/87°35’E), Birbhum, is yet 
to be established. The 2.6 m thick Chalcolithic deposit yielded plain and painted BRW, 
black-on-red ware, white painted red ware, a dull red ware, burnt clay nodules with reed 
impressions, a charred wooden pole (4cm in diameter), small beads, ground and polished 
stone celts, a stone pestle, and bone points. (JAR-1964-65: 46). 


A small-scale excavation at Mahisdal (23°42’N/87°42’E), Birbhum district, unfolded a 
two-fold cultural deposit of which Period I represents the Chalcolithic phase and is-free of 
iron JAR 1963-64: 59-60; Ghosh 1989: 267-268). The ceramics of Period I included BRW, 
plain or painted in white as well as in black, black-painted red ware, red ware bearing 
incised decorations, plain red ware and black ware, sometimes with incised and pin-hole 
decorations. Two structural phases comprising floors of beaten earth with a soling of 
rammed terracotta nodules, reed-impressed clay-daubs, burnt husk-impressed clay plasters 
and large quantities of ash were discovered. Other associated finds comprise microliths, 
a flat copper celt with a convex cutting-edge, terracotta female figurines with pointed faces, 
a definite headdress and punctured floral motifs below their ears (like Dihar), terracotta 
stoppers, rectangular terracotta cake, ear stud, a terracotta phallus, tetrahedral objects 
(PLXLIC, IAR, 1963-64) probably weights (Pl. D, bone objects including pins, fragment 
of a decorated comb, bangles and a number of beads of semiprecious stones and steatite. A 
large quantity of charred rice was found scattered all over the second floor-level of this 
Period. In Period I, the ceramic tradition of the earlier Period continued, but the fabric 
became coarser. Of special interest is a small clay sealing with two symbols and a 
fragmentary terracotta figurine of an elephant in motion. Four C^ dates are available from 
Mahisdal, three from Period I and one from Period II. The three C^ dates from Period I are 
1380 B.C, 1085 B.C and 855 BC. According to Chakrabarti, the earliest calibrated date 
range of Mahisdal is 1619-1415 BC. (Chakrabarti 1999: 242). 


The mound of Chandra Hazrar Danga at Bahiri (23°39’N/87°40’E) in the Ajay valley, 
probed by ADU in 1982, unfolded three habitational periods. Among these, Period I, is 
associated with the EVF phase and is dominated by BRW, structural evidence comprising a 
mud floor with burnt, semi-burnt and unburnt pieces of clay with reed impressions, iron- 
smelting on a large scale and terracottas including net-sinkers, a terracotta head of an animal 
and a few indeterminate fragments of terracotta. (Chakrabarti, 1993:181). The calibrated 
date-range from Bahiri, Period I, is 1112-803 BC (Chakrabarti, 1999:242). 

Pandu-Rajar Dhibi in the Ajay valley, Burdwan district, is the first excavated EVF 
site in eastern India. In spite of differences in identifying the cultural stratigraphy, 
excavations between1962 to 1985 (JAR 1961-62: 59-62, 1962-63: 43-46, 1963-64: 61-62, 
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1964-65: 46-48, 1984-85: 97-98), unfolded: a long cultural sequence ranging apparently from 
the pre-metallic EVF phase to the medieval period. The site yielded habitational remains 
including structural and other occupational debris and artefacts comprising BRW associated 
ceramics (Pl. J), terracotta objects including figurines, beads of semiprecious stones and 
other stone objects, microliths, sophisticated bone tools, metal objects (copper and iron). 
iron slags and a large number of household objects besides a collection of ground/polished 
stone tools. Painted designs (like triangles, band, comb and ladder) are found on black- 
and-red, red and chocolate slipped wares. Other associated finds include round or oblong 
wattle-and-daub huts erected over the natural lateritic soil. Faunal remains, both wild and 
domesticated, and eviderice of cereals/grains deserve special mention. A secondary burial, 
showing a headless skeleton, was also recorded. The later excavations (1984-85) at this site 
unearthed a non-metallic EVF phase in Period I. The suggested date of this Period I is, 
**15th century calibrated BC...” (2006: 261). 


Several burials were discovered from Period IL. This Period is characterized by finer 
ceramics, new shapes in BRW, microliths, ground and polished stone tools, stone discs, 
beads of semi-precious stones, a fragmentary piece of lapis-lazuli, copper objects including 
ornaments, iron artefacts, bone tools, terracotta objects, terracotta figurines probably, 
Mother-goddesses (IAR 1962-63, Pl. LXXXIV A), with pin-hole decoration, and structural 
remains with post-holes and hearths. A terracotta seal with a star motif was also discovered. 
The same motif or a stylized star fish painted motif is found on a piece of lustrous red ware. 
Period H had also yielded a terracotta torso of human figure probably in an apparently 
dancing pose (Pl. K). The indication of a twisted torso is evident (probably suggesting a 
subsequent development after the attempts at Indus Valley Civilization). It is grey in colour 
and its height is 8 cm. A fragmentary terracotta rosette encircled by a row of chevrons 
(radius, 4cm) was also reported from Period IL. There is a depiction of an incised lotus 
on the concave reverse. Period II also yielded a small terracotta double-axe (like that found 
from Maner) with cord impressions. There is a controversy regarding the cultural identity 
of Period III. The findings from Period III are similar to the earlier Period except for a 
more extensive use of iron and the evidence of a row of six elliptical ovens. Period IU 
yielded terracotta objects including figurines with pinched heads, flesh-rubbers, beads and 
à broken humped bull (hollow inside) and legs are shown separately (Pl. L). A particular 
female torso in terracotta is modelled in such a way that it is able to portray motion. The 
sensitive modelling of this female figure along with some others are quite different from the 
geometrical orientation of the female bodies as witnessed at Oriup, Chirand and Senuwar. 
A hopscotch and a fragment of a terracotta disc with diminishing circular band have also 
been found from Period III. 


. The excavated remains of the EVF cultural phases of Mangalkot (23°31’N/87°56’E) 
near the Ajay-Kunur confluence, Burdwan district, are major indicators of the proto-historic 
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developments of the concerned region (Ray and Mukherjee, 1992: 107-134). According 
to the excavators, Period I reveals only a few specimens.of human figurines representing 
an ageless type of object exhibiting a highly generalised modelling. Of these the one coming 
from IX3, represents a figure designed with appliqué. This type of figure was possibly 
associated with the mother goddess cult though there has not been any special attempt to 
delineate the figure as a female. Period I had also yielded terracotta beads, discs, net sinkers, 
bangles, balls and hopscotches along with the usual pottery types like the plain and painted 
BRW, ill-fired coarse handmade red ware with husk impressions, other wares, microliths, 
a wide range of bone tools, beads of semi-precious stones, copper spiral bangles and fish- 
hooks, iron artefacts, iron slags and faunal remains of humped Indian cattle, sheep, goat, 
deer, tortoise, bird and fish (including marine species). Structural remains include hearths, 
wattle-and daub remains along with mud floors plastered by cowdung and occasionally 
rammed with potsherds and granular gravels. Only one C4 date is available for Period I. 
It is 2870+115/110 BP, i.e., 940 BC. On the basis of this, the Chalcolithic Period has been 
dated between1200-600 BC. A subsequent excavation at Vikramadityer Dhibi and Madrasa 
Danga unearthed among others a terracotta figure bearing appliqué decorations, game 
objects and net-sinkers. Period II (termed as a transitional phase between the Chalcolithic 
and the early historical periods by the excavators) which is apparently a mature iron using 
EVF phase, has yielded a large number of stylised animal forms including bulls and a dog, 
net sinkers, spindle-whorls, beads, bangles, balls, discs and figurines including one bust of 
a female. A Terracota star-shaped figure found from MGK (Trench BI) has parallels in 
several sites of the middle Ganga Valley (Ray, 1996: 30) All the terracottas of Periods I 
and II are handmade. 


Evidence of early village farming is evident from Period I at Bharatpur (23°24’N/ 
87?27 E), situated in the Damodar valley, Burdwan district (JAR 1974-75:77; Ghosh 1989: 
66-7). Terracotta objects have been found in association with plain and painted BRW, black- 
on-red, buff-on-red wares, the shapes and painted designs of which are similar to those 
found at Birbhanpur, Pandu Rajar Dhibi and Mahisadal. Other finds include microliths, 
ground and polished stone tools, bone and antler objects, burnt clay with reed-marks, floors 
with hearths and beads of semi-precious stones and steatite. The use of copper was scarce. 
Three C14 dates (AR 1974-75:77) are available for Period I of Bharatpur. They are 1435 
BC, 1180BC and 900 BC. I could not collect photographs of terracotta objects. 


Unfortunately, a detailed documentation of the excavated terracotta finds from the EVF 
phases at Nanur in Birbhum, Tulsipur in Bankura, Sijua, Moghalari, Tamluk, Natsal in 
Medinipur and Baneshwar Danga, Charul and Santaldanga in Burdwan district was not 
possible here. The same is the case with Bangarh. » 

Pakhanna The Chalcolithic level of Pakhanna has been dated to 3320+400 years BP 
(Ghosh et al., 2005: 221-32). Situated in the Damodar valley, Pakhanna, has yielded 
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evidence of pre-metallic and metallic EVF cultural phases, from the excavated mound of 
Bhairabdanga, one of the five excavated mounds of the site. It is surprising that terracotta 
objects found from this otherwise potential EVF site are restricted to a few beads. However, 
pottery manufacturing complexes were reported. The ceramic assemblage is represented by 
BRW in large quantity, red polished ware, BSW, red-slipped ware, grey ware, buff ware, 
pale red ware, chocolate ware, etc Painted designs (in black and/or white) include triangles, 
inverted triangles, loops, ladders and comb designs, horizontal and vertical lines, oblique 
bands, dots and dashes etc. Terracottas from the EVF phases include animal figurines 
(Pl. M), human figurine, gamesmen (Pl. N), sling balls, beads and discs. The famous 
terracottas of Pakhanna especially the ram have been found from the subsequent level 
(Chattopadhyay 2010: 115-17). 


Dihar is situated in the Dwarakeswar valley, Bankura). The comprehensive stratigraphy 
of Dihar based on the latest excavation (2008-2009), revealed a five-fold cultural sequence. 
Period I, designated as the pre-metallic EVF phase ranges from 2714 BC to 2030 BC on 
the basis of calibrated C^ date of a charcoal sample (Chattopadhyay, 2010: 107). Terracotta 
game objects like hopscotches, discs, sling balls were found in association with BRW and 
associated wares like red ware, grey ware, BSW and buff ware. Important shapes include 
carinated bowl with splayed out rim, convex sided bowl with sagger base, channel-spouted 
vessel, slightly everted rimmed bowl, vases, bowls, tumblers, (Pl. O) saucers, troughs, etc. 
Structural remains comprise post-holes and mud clods with reed and split bamboo 
impressions. Minor antiquities include cut bones and worked bones, microliths, ground/ 
polished stone tools and tools of bottle glass. Among the notable terracotta objects from 
the pre-metallic EVF phase of Hirapur mound (Period I), a net sinker of more or less 
uniform dimension (diameter 3 cm) has been found. Period II is marked by the continuity 
of the earlier cultural remains and the introduction of metal, both copper and iron. Metal 
objects include fragments of copper, variety of finished copper objects, antimony rods, 
iron slags etc. Terracotta objects include figurines (Pl. P), hopscotches, other kinds of game 
objects (Pl. Q) and household objects. An indeterminate broken and hollow terracotta object 
(extant portion is 3.2 cm in length) had been found from Period II, Hirapur mound. Period 
II had yielded a terracotta ball (diameter-1.5 cm) and a fragmentary black chillum (Length— 
4 cm, extant portion). Period II had also yielded a beautiful black female torso (5.9 x 
2.9 x 2.1 cm) (Pl. R). Its eyebrows are depicted by pin holes and the other facial features 
are etched. Pin hole decorations are also found on its pronounced breasts and coiffure. 
This figure has a realistic rendering of its waist, navel and its hands are broken. The lips are 
quite wide (equal to the length of the eyes) and are depicted by etched parallel lines. The 
headdress of this handmade figurine is depicted by appliquéd units that extend from the 
top of its head to its ears. There is a long tilak like mark on its forehead. The specimen is not 
uniformly fired. The neck portion is not well defined and it seems that the head has risen 
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from her shoulders. Punched decorations resembling rosettes or flower like motifs are found 
on the appliquéd units behind the wide eyebrows (Chattopadhyay, 2010: 98-124; 2012). 


Excavated Sites of Orissa 


Excavated sites yielding evidence of early village farming phases include Shankar-Junga, 
Kuchai, Bargaon, Bajpur, Golbai Sasan, Khameswaripali, Kuanar, Sankarjang, Bhejidihi, 
Kurmigudi, Kantipuleswar, Sankargarh, Nuagarh and Khajeriapali. We could not gather 
information regarding the terracotta objects found from these sites except for Golbai Sasan. 


Excavations at Golbai Sasan/Golabai Sasan (20°01’N/83°33’E), Khurda district, 
unfolded two cultural Periods. No terracottas were reported from Period I or the Neolithic 
level (c.2300-2100 BC). Period II or the Chalcolithic phase (5 m thick) has been sub-divided 
into ILA (Osteo-chalcolithic) and IIB (Ferro-chalcolithic). Period IIA is characterized by 
different types of BRW and other associated wares and pottery decorations were incised, 
appliquéd, or painted. Terracotta objects are represented by sling balls of different sizes, 
hopscotch discs made on potsherds and spindle whorls (Pl. LIB, IAR, 1991-92). In one 
spindle whorl charred remain of a wooden shaft was also found. Period IIA yielded a crude 
human figurine of terracotta. This crude human figurine is handmade and measures 3x2 
cms. A slight thinning at the top marks the head of the figurine whereas blunt and horizontal 
projections mark the shoulders. Remains of about 13 circular structures (one with hearth) 
have been unearthed. Other findings comprise a few microliths, polished stone tools, profuse 
bone tools/objects made of antlers and semi-mineralized bones, copper objects, faience 
beads, pendants and ear-studs of fish bones and an ivory pendant. Remains of a copper- 
smelting furnace and a good number of terracotta crucibles clearly exhibit that. copper 
smelting activities took place in this Period. Grains of rice and kulthi and bones of humped 
cattle, sheep, goat and fish (two shark teeth) have also been reported. According to 
Chakrabarti, ‘‘The calibrated C'^ date of Golbai IIA is in the early partof the 3rd 
millennium BC." (2006: 259) 


Period IIB yielded similar remains like Period ITA except for an iron tool resembling 
polished stone celts of the site. This Period is ascribable to 1100-900 BC. (Sinha, 2000: 
322-355; IAR 1990-91: 55-57; 1991-92: 86-87). 


Khameswaripali: Spindle whorls and pottery discs have been reported from the pre- 
metallic phases. 
Conclusion 


1. One must keep in mind the recording of stratified evidence in the excavations, one 
cannot rule out a certain degree of arbitrary recording in some cases. 


2. If one compares the distribution of different artefacts that collectively signify the EVF 
phenomenon in eastern India, we find that clay was not the preferred medium. For 
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example, let us take the case of Chirand. The concerned EVF phases are IA, IB, ITA 
and IIB. For instance, Period IA has yielded 2, IB-59, IIA-11 and IIB—38 bone and 
ivory objects, IA-26, IB—29, IIA-8 and IIB-8 stone objects, IA—0, IB-0, IIA-0 and 
IIB-14 iron objects, IA-0, IB—0, IIA-0 and IIB-2 copper objects and finally, IA- 
7, 1B-30, IIA-8 and IIB-8 terracotta objects. More or less a similar statistics is 
observed from Senuwar. Period IA has yielded 4 ground and polished stone tools, 
1392 microliths, 71 stone objects, 41 bone objects (finished, unfinished and partially 
finished), 7 shell objects, 72 terracotta objects. Period IB had yielded 10 ground and 


‘polished stone tools, 4919 microliths, 286 stone objects, 108 bone objects, 88 shell 


objects, 277 terracotta objects and 19 copper objects. Period II had yielded 305 


. microliths, 104 stone objects, 74 bone objects (finished, unfinished and partially 
` finished), 74 shell objects, 282 terracotta objects and 10 copper objects. What is 


CA 


important is the fact that the varied subsistence strategies indicated a mixed economy 
and to survive with that particular economy, the settlers were equally concerned with 
the available mediums like stone, bone, clay etc. which were long in use. The purpose 
of making baked clay objects was basically utilitarian in the EVF phases. The other 
EVF sites in the study area also portray an independent domestic pattern of production 
/consumption so far as the objects made of different mediums are concerned. 


. The present paper has not taken into consideration the controversial theoretical 


frameworks regarding the movement of the communities or the users of BRW. 


. R. C. Gaur in an article (1978-79: 100-101) has observed that some of the incised 


marks found on the terracotta discs of the protohistoric period onwards have been later 
depicted on the punch-marked coins. i 


. It is very difficult to comment whether rituals, cult practices or votive offerings or for 


that matter, magical charms were the demand factors. Obviously, there is no question 
of demands arising from religious ideologies. Those figurines identified by the 
excavators as mother goddesses may not be actually related to the initial processes 
of cult practices. We know that domestication of animals was an important feature of 
the EVF phases. Therefore, we can relate the presence of animal figurines in the 
concerned phases. Regarding the human figurines, the identity of a divine nature often 
ascribed to the female figurines seems controversial. Of course the female principle 
in the continuity and survival of human generations is certainly a crucial factor. 


. Even in the metal using phases or let us put it this way, when metal implements 


were used in agriculture or otherwise, i.e., when there was the supposed acceleration 
of agricultural activities, the available evidence does not indicate a marked increase 
in the use of terracotta objects, at least in the concerned EVF phases. 


. The techniques used for fashioning the clay like incising, appliqué etc. continued with 


more elaborations in the later periods. These primitive techniques expressed a plastic 
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style that constituted the formative and antecedent phase of the later terracottas. It is 
quite difficult to trace an evolution of stylistic sequences from the present database. 
8.So far as the excavated evidence is concerned, there are no examples of stone 
prototypes of the terracotta animal and human figurines from the EVF settlements 
of eastern India. Another significant aspect of these terracottas is that it is quite 
difficult to ascertain the composition of the clay which was used in moulding different 
objects. Most probably, only grass or reed was added to the clay. The composition 
of the clay depended on the geo-physical characteristics of the concerned sites. 


There is a lack of substantial evidence to explain the continuity of the manufacturing 
of terracotta objects or the style of clay moulding activity from EVF phases to the early 
historic period. However, Chirand, Senuwar, Pakhanna, Mangalkote and other EVF sites 
have enough evidence to trace such developments. Unfortunately, published excavation 
report of eastern Indian sites never allow us to trace the stratigraphic evidence of terracotta 
from the EVF to the early historic. Whereas, Agiabir, very close to the eastern Indian zone, 
lying in the Middle Ganga plain near Varanasi, could be projected as a classic example 
to remove our above constraint. The evolution of terracotta objects found in stratified 
contexts is quite clear from the excavated findings from Agiabir, as reported by Purushottam 
Singh and A. K. Singh (2004). Chirand and Senuwar witnessed similar developments. The 
observations of Banerji (1994) regarding the pan Indian context of terracotta art evident 
from the excavated EVF phases, are relevant with reference to the present survey. The 
earliest expressions of this fascinating array of shapes associated with the basic instincts of 
mankind continue. Clay, the eternal binder of mankind in different ecological set-ups having 
varied natural resources was and is perhaps the essential medium to express the inner forces 
of the human psyche. The prodigal clay of Eastern India remains a faithful and silent patron. 
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PLA. Terracotta female figurine Pd PI. B. A post-firing scratch design 
1A, Chirand (after IAR, 1971-21) representing a symbol of the sun from 
Pd ILA, Chirand (after Verma, 2007) 





PI. C. A handmade humped bull from Pd I , Chirand (after IAR, 1972-73) 
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PI. D. Terracotta model of a copper hoard type of double-edged axe, Maner (after IAR, 1989-9() 





Pl. E. An archaic terracotta female figurine of geometrical shape, Oriup (after IAR, 1966-67) 





PI. F. Terracotta bull figurine Period IB, Senuwar (after Singh, 2003) 
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PI. G. Terracotta spoon from 
Period I, Senuwar (after 
Singh, 2003) 





PI. H. Terracotta animal figurines and gamesman, 
Taradih (Prasad, A.K. 1990) 





PI. I. Terracotta weights, Mahisdal (after IAR- 1963-64) 
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PI. K. Terracotta torso, Pandu-Rajar Dhibi (after Dasgupta, 1964) 
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PI. M. Terracotta animal figurine, Pakhanna 
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PI. O. BRW Tumblers, Dihar (after Chattopadhyay, 2010) 
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PI. P. Terracotta figurine, Dihar (after 
Chattopadhyay, 2010) 





Pl. Q. Black femal torso Period II, Dihar 
(after Chattopadhyay, 2010) 
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PI. R. Terracotta sling ball and gamesman, Dihar (after Chattopadhyay, 2010) 
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A Search for Longevity : The Atharvaveda Revisited 


Sugra Das 


The history of medicine is an epic of splendid human endeavour ; failure and achievement 
and frustration as well as fruition. Attempts by the social scientists to understand cultural 
conceptions of disease, prevalent preference for prevention and cure, acceptance and 
rejection of specific modes, dependence on magical, spiritual and human agents to estimate 
disease however does not have a long historiography.! Evolution of medical concepts with 
application of knowledge and technique to the prevention and amelioration of human 
suffering in most societies and cultures is embedded in antiquity and medicine has álways 
been a significant part of the Indian heritage. 


Formative phase of it might have occurred during the period of Indus culture and 
continuing thereafter. However since the script of this extensive and multi-layered culture 
still remains undeciphered, we have no clear cut idea about the Harappan state of knowledge 
and concepts of medicine and health care which the people might have developed? though 
scientific investigations on the basis of antiquarian remains discovered in archaeological 
excavations conducted at different sites during the last eight decades since 1922 have done 
appreciable task to the partial understanding of the medico-surgical knowledge of this 
civilization? It reflects a mature attitude of the society towards health problems that might 
have been prevailing at that time. 


The earliest medical concepts however are spelled out in the Vedic texts, particularly the 
Atharvaveda. Even in the purely religious Rg Veda, one of the oldest repositories of human 
knowledge, a long list of diseases that afflicted the Vedic people comes under sharp focus.* 
Considering the number of Rg Vedic hymns addressed to A$vins, conceptualized as divine 
physicians and description of the wonderful cures effected by them one can easily 
comprehend their elevated social status.? The Rg Vedic enumeration of reproductive health 
care,Ó healing of the lame,’ the blind,® rejuvenation of the aged,? surgical interventions, 
amputations as well as grafting of artificial limbs! and similar other medical feats suggest 
that a medico-surgical system even within the precinct of religion was on its way to evolve. 

Since the time of the Rg Veda, healing was a profession and the healers (bhisaja) figure 
in the middle of a threefold categorization of skilled professionals like carpenters and 
priests, all desirous of acquiring wealth.!! The Rg Veda has defined the medical professional 
asone who could destroy disease.!? Medicinal plants and herbs were always a part of 
healer's material medica. The way in which the plants were described in this text points 
to the early stage of Indian scientific thought. An entire hymn of the Rg Veda is addressed 
to the medicinal plants (osadhi) with special reference to their curative power.? A herbal 
pharmacy, it appears began to emerge which can in no way be overlooked. 
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The Atharvaveda however is the oldest and comprehensive literary tradition of Indian 
medicine. Chief focus of this Veda is the material world or the world of man and 
multifarious mundane problems of human beings, hence health and sickness occur here 
in bold relief and medicine is involved within this framework.'* In spirit, the Atharvaveda 
is not only entirely different from the Rg Veda but it also represents a new stage of thought 
current. In the phase of Atharvavedic literature we observe a change in the geographical, 
religious, mythological and social background from that of the Rg Veda. 16 A transition. 
is manifestly visible in the Atharvavedic text. Presumably the process took a considerably 
long period. The Atharvaveda was compiled later than the other Samhitüs and it clearly 
indicates migration of the later Vedic people from the upper Gangetic to the mid-Ganga 
region of the east." Consequently there was an interaction of diverse cultural traditions 
leading to integration of the non-Vedic indigenous traditions within the Vedic fold, resultant 
of ethnic fusion and cultural blend. The Atharvaveda is an important historical document 
' of thespirit of social accommodation that incorporated diverse ideas and experiences 
current among the non-Vedic streams of people of the mid-Gangà plains. 


Thematically the Atharvaveda is essentially a text of spells, charms and incantations 
intended to protect and fulfill all worldly desires of human mind. Prime themes of the 
Atharvaveda, magic and medicine could not be easily reconciled with the sacerdotal themes 
of the other three Vedas.!9 It was never accorded full recognition in the brahmanical rituals?? 
and removal of its contents and crafts from the mainstream of the Vedic priestly culture 
became a matter of social concern and significance. Consequently the orthodox authorities 
advanced the concept of Veda-trayi or three Vedas. Deliberate exclusion of the Atharvaveda 
was for its contents, popular beliefs and practices far from the sacrificial-ritualistic 
orientation of the other Vedas.?! In course of time the Atharvaveda was denounced for 
its non-brahmanical inspirations and points of departure from the other Vedas.2? The Vedic 
texts eventually advanced the theory of impurity of medical profession?? and this trend of 
contempt and hostility even percolated into the Sutra and Smrti texts too.*4 


Significantly, we come across the term Atharvangirasah as the oldest name of the 
Atharvaveda®> which finds mention in other categories of ancient texts also.2° The term is 
indicative of two categories of priests traditionally associated with the service of fire. The 
Atharvans were noted for practicing holy magic and the Angirasas for aggressive or hostile 
sorcery?” and they along with the Bhrgus or the priests-in charge of keeping fire ablaze 
were supposed to be the authors or compilers of the Atharvaveda.?5 This internal division is 
clearly discernible in the Atharvaveda. Subsequently the Atharvavedic tradition produced a 
ritual treatise, the Kau&ika Sūtra in the nature of the supplementary text that gives the most 
minute details of those magic rites.?? 


In retracing the medical history of India, the Atharvaveda provides the most crucial 
plank. Admittedly, in the Atharvavedic conceptual framework diseases were not attributed 
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to physiological functions but to external forces or influence of malefic agents.) The 
treatment was recognized as magico-religious healing; pacificatory and expiatory?! as well 
as hostile black magic.?? Charms were claimed to be very powerful? but charms as a power 
substance interestingly was used along with herbal therapy.*4 


A large variety of vegetation and the description of vegetal parts and plant habitat 
expressed in the Atharvaveda?? pinpoints an astute knowledge of local flora and rudimentary 
uitderstanding of plant taxonomy. Absence of reference to such an elaborate medical botany 
in the Rg Veda is suggestive of an old tradition of healing art which was integrated into 
the Atharvaveda.2® This extensive knowledge of lotal flora, K.G. Zysk suggests linked 
the healers to an agrarian group of people and practice of magical rituals actually. mirrored 
fundamental ‘folk beliefs?" The non-Vedic people were presumed to possess wisdom to 
identify medicinal properties: of many plants, that has been documented in the 
Atharvaveda 9 Mi 


Though the Atharvaveda deals with charms, prayers and imprecations against malevolent 
agents, it contains many empirico-rational elements? that provided the infrastructure for 
the development of early Indian medical thought and system. In fact'it can be reckoned 
-as a channel through which thé continuous tradition of Indian medical system has reached 
down to the earliest systematisers of medical knowledge.° The classical texts on Indian 
medicine acknowledge’ their debt to the Atharvaveda, the earliest known work on medicine 
and recognize that the Ayurvedachas actually descended from this Veda.*! O.P. Jaggi argues 
that the highly systematized Indian classical medicine was not a direct outcome of the 
:Atharvavedic medicine, though- its knowledge and experience served a background.*? 
Scholarly opinions however are not wanting to suggest that despite its ritualistic magical 
orientation, the ‘Atharvaveda contains some medical concepts that are representative of the 
inis Medean of the glasaca tradition, rather than exclusively the medicine of the Vedic 
age ^^ Tu) 07 

A scrutiny of the médical contents of the Atharvaveda is highly fascinating. Though 
-animal dissection was mentioned in the Vedic rituals, the Atharvaveda made the earliest 
attempt to probe-the ‘Structure of Man’ by rudimentary study of human anatomy^^ and 
‘to find out important organs of the body. In course of time this anatomical tradition 
developed and crystallised into a definite knowledge. Such a study presupposes a practical 
‘examination. Whether that study was made possible with the help of dissection of a corpse 
can in no»way: be ascertained, though by the time of the Suáruta Sarmhità we have direct 
evidence that dissection was practiced -to wien knowledge horizon of anatomy and for 
achieving precision in multifaceted surgery.*® $7 - 


Moreover, the Atharvaveda discussed circulation in the vessels"! making an apparent 
distinction between véins (Siri) and arteries (dhamani),*® suggestive of some superficial 
ideas of physiology. In fact in various hymns of the Atharvaveda we come across the terms 
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like $irás, hiras, dhamanis, snavas etc. which in the subsequent medical texts are used to 
imply ‘ducts’ of the body.*? In the Atharvaveda reference to heart is a recurrent feature 
bringing an analogy between heart and lotus with nine gates.?? Interestingly, the Suéruta 
Samhita too enumerated heart in the shape of a lotus bud?! It is significant to note that 
as early as the Atharvaveda a differentiation between head and brain was postulated?? and 
the relation between heart and brain also seems to have been dimly apprehended.?? 


A proper assessment of the nature of early Indian system of medicine in all its facets 
is substantially dependent upon the understanding of its humoral theory treated in greater 
details and depth in the classical medical texts.?^ G. R. Bolling in his study of the Atharvan 
practice of medicine noted that the early Indian theory of the constitution of the body 
of three elements, bile, phlegm and wind does not appear in the Atharvaveda,>5 
Surendranath Dasgupta suggests that the germinal ideas of the Tridhatu theory of Ayurveda 
did surface in the Atharvaveda.?? Here the diseases are described as abhraja (born of cloud/ 
water), vataja (born of wind) and susmaja (born of heat)? This classification is in tune 
with the concept of vayu (wind), pitta (bile) and kapha (phlegm), believed to be a great 
balancing factor for healthy functioning of the organism; derangement of which would lead 
to sickness, disease and even death. l 


The supposed hereditary nature of some diseases seems implied in the name ksetriya 
or one related to ksetra which could be passed from one generation to another, repeatedly 
mentioned in the Atharvavedic text? though the interpretation of the commentators is not 
beyond dispute.?? In the Atharvaveda certain medicinal herbs have been invoked for warding 
off disease inherited from the parent which can in no way be lightly brushed aside. However, 
the concept of heredity was brilliantly developed in the later treatises on medicine. 


Archaic concept of germ in the Atharvavedic text has also been identified by scholars. 
The term krimi as against krmi has been rationally interpreted in the sense of germ as the 
Atharvaveda notes that it enters the human body! and is mostly invisible. It needs to be 
killed by the rays of the rising sun. Rulia Ram Kashyap’s extensive investigations on this 
aspect pinpoints efforts made by the Atharvavedic health providers to destroy multifarious 
disease-germs in their own ways.° 


It is remarkable that the concept of dangerous and invisible creatures did feature in the 
SuSruta Samhita in the context of post operative precaution. The text indicates that the 
powerfully virulent and harmful organisms invade tissues of patients through ulcers and 
wounds,® foreshadowing modern germ-theory as the scholars underline.9$ The concept 
might have been in a nebulous form in the Atharvavedic perception. The health providers 
however conceived fire,’ air,°® waterf? and the sun"? as the most powerful in eradicating 
them and strongly recommended disinfectapt fumes’! for their elimination. 


Exploration of the medical concepts in the Atharvaveda admittedly has its constraints. 
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By scanning or decoding the vast mass of hymns only some perceptions and practices related 
to health problems at that time can be deciphered but search for further details is rather 
disheartening. Still it is noteworthy that Indian medicine by the time of the Atharvaveda 
attained certain degree of cultivation. Here there is clear reference to surgical devices 
adopted for joining what is fractured."? Probing of urethra for relief of one suffering from 
retention of urine too is mentioned." The Atharvaveda has recorded obstetrical manoeuvres 
for delivery of foetus from yoni through gavinaka and mehana (vaginal passage).” Incision 
for boils of scrofula with some sort of needle has also been reported.” 


The Atharvaveda had developed the concept of sterilization and the scope was not 
confined to mere medication but it had also envisaged surgical devices for men.”© Though 
the methods prescribed for making a man or a woman sterile? were intended to suppress the 
rival and not as a measure for population control, it at least reveals antiquity of a medical 
practice. 


Two para-surgery methods were mentioned by the Susruta Sarhhita which did not call for 
the use of surgical instruments.’? They were fire cautery or cauterization by application of 
heat® and blood letting by the use of leeches.9! This appears to be an antique medical 
heritage handed down from the Atharvavedic practices since this Vedic text speaks of 
leeches applied to sores and flaming torches applied to snake-bite area implicating some 
sort of thermocauterization.9? 


So far as gynecological and obstetrical issues are concerned, the Atharvavedic intent for 
protection of embryo (garbhadrinhana),9? prevention against miscarriage (garbharaksana)™4 
and easy delivery (sukha prasüti)?? are of great social significance. This text is seen to be 
more obsessed with the birth of a male child8® and records the methods adopted for sex 
determination of the offspring.? 


Repeated prayers to Sarasvati and Sinivali for fertilization and healthy progeny are well 
documented in the Atharvaveda. These divinities were conceptualized as the promoter and 
protector of reproductive health and reliever of neonatal problems.®8 B.L. Raina suggests 
that both of them appear busy medical practitioners and were given divine status for their 
outstanding professional skill and wisdom.9? In the Caraka Sarnhita there is a detailed 
account of experienced and skilled women involved in delivering a child.?? It indeed was 
a feminine terrain since remote past. It seems that important advisory role to the brahmanas, 
well-versed in the Atharvaveda in relation to child birth, was imposed in the classical 
medical texts as an old tradition only?! 

Disease experience of the Atharvaveda is extensive. It mentions nearly a hundred 
diseases?? and provides a classified list of diseases; a) diseases of the head b) general 
diseases, c) of heart and abdomen, d) of the back and rectum and e) of the hands, feet, 
bones and blood.?? Various diseases featured in the text include aksata (tumour), alaji (eye 
disease), apacit (scroftila), ar$a (piles), ásrava (disease relating to excessive bleeding), 
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atimütra (diabetes), atisára (diarrhea). Grühi (seizure/fits/epilepsy), harimà (jaundice), 
hrdayamaya (heart diseases), jalodara (dropsy/ascites), jvara (different types of fever), kia 
(cough), kilàsa (leprosy), mütrorodha (retention of urine), nadivrana (glandular sores), 
takman (the most dreaded fever), unmadita (insanity), viskandha (rheumatic ailments), 
visalyaka (neuralgia) and yaksma (consumption condition) to mention only a few.” 


Due to semantic reasons, these English equivalents however are subject to errors and 
are at best approximate.In some cases.symptoms are clearly enumerated while in others 
vagueness pervade. From the names of these diseases it seems that most of the diseases 
recorded in the Caraka Samhita existed in the Atharvavedic phase of history.9? 


Of all the diseases enumerated, Yaksma occurs in bold relief since the time of Rg Veda. 
Close observation of the Vedic thinkers have left a body of information in relation to 
Yaksma, an ailment in which one can decipher major signs and symptoms of present 
tuberculosis. The hymns pinpoint that it was a disease of remote antiquity and they reveal an 
undercurrent tension centered round this disease. The Vedic perception of Yaksma, its 
coping strategies articulated by the Rg and Atharvavedic medical men and the socio- 
economic context including dietary choices and living conditions conducive to occurrence 
of Yaksma that posed a significant health problem provide clue to the understanding of 
disease history.%° 

Takman a term in the Atharvavedic hymns implying a dreadful febrile malady is 
conspicuously absent in the Rg Veda. In the Atharvavedic documention of disease, a vast 
Space it appears was reserved for Takman fever. Pathological symptoms of it enumerated 
in the Atharvaveda, the Atharvan familiarity with the link between climate, season, locality 
and mosquito-bite and Takman and its specificity as an autumnal disease precisely 
correspond to the malarial fever of the present day. In fact, the socio-cultural prism through 
which the Atharvavedic healers viewed this disease and major findings of their enquiry 
provide a handle for structuring the malarial history of India.?’ 


The Atharvaveda significantly located Kilasa or leprosy as a troublesome skin ailment 
and its penetration even into the bone presumably to highlight different degrees of affliction. 
It seems that knowledge of diagnostics had considerably developed by this time. Since the 
Atharvavedic ideology however, leprosy was linked on the one hand with physical contact 
and inheritance factors while on the other with sins committed by the patient. In spite of 
their rich rational core, the classical Sarhita texts on medicine internalized the fallacy and 
perpetuated the misleading idea of 'Pápa-roga' and a fear psychosis was thus being socially 
created, centred round this disease, a strong legacy of the Atharvaveda.”® 

The fact that multifarious diseases ranging from glandular swellings to epilepsy, from 
dropsy to multiple types of fever with their pathogenic aspects were known to the 
Atharvavedic healers reflects careful observation of the disease variety by the practicing 
medical men. Significantly, mental disorders were also within their purview. J.P. Balodhi 
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holds that recorded history of human race clearly suggests that even before the advent of 
any formal system of medicine, people developed concepts about mental illness and 
searched for possible ways of management. He calculates that the Atharvaveda enumerates 
at least twenty types of mental illness with diverse manifestations?? and formulated coping 
strategies in their own method. The Atharvaveda describes the way psychological experience 
was formulated, expressed and made sense of. The healers tried to restore stability when 
individual's equilibrium was perturbed, caused distress and divisive behavior. !0° 


The medical tradition of Ayurveda has by accepting Bhitavidya wrongly interpreted as 
demonology and now reinterpreted as psychiatry as one of its eight branches established 
a direct contact with the Atharvaveda.'®! Although no separate works on this branch of 
medicine have come down to us till date, various chapters devoted to this discipline of 
Ayurveda found in larger treatises include Amanusapratisedha Adhyaya of the Suáruta 
Samhita, Urimüdanidüna Adhyäya of the Caraka Samhita and Bhitavijfianiya Adhydya and 
Bhütapratisedha Adhyàya of the Astingahrdaya Samhita of Vagbhata.!° 

Agada-tantra or toxicology was also classed as one of the eight classical disciplines of 
Ayurveda, nucleus of which can be traced back to hoary past. Its focus was on diagnosis 
and treatment of snake-bite and other cases of toxicity.'°? The Atharvaveda extensively deals 
with poisons and antidotes!” and Sarasvati here has been projected as the healer of snake- 
bite poisoning. 0? This text refers to at least eighteen varieties of snakes!©° which is of great 
significance. The Atharvavedic search for cure of scorpion sting, poisonous insect bites and 
anti-venom devices may be taken as an index of socio-environmental reality of that time. 


The Atharvaveda also speaks of devices for promotion of virility. While an aged woman 
could be condemned as sexually dysfunctional, men since antiquity were never similarly 
old, they only had to undergo virilification therapy. Although women were not the focus of 
aphrodisiac prescriptions, negative effect of excessive use of aphrodisiacs by men was 
perhaps known to the Atharvavedic health providers." In fact, Vajikarana (virilification) 
and Klivatva (impotency) were perceived as two sides of the same therapeutic process. !8 
The discipline of Vajikaranatantra embodied in later medical texts of ancient India evidently 
had also come down to us from the Atharvavedic practices. 


Since the time of Atharvaveda an attempt was made to separate palliative treatment from 
the curative one.9? The Ayusyàni measures dealt with prophylaxis and the Bhaisajyani 
highlighted curative therapies. The Atharvaveda abounds in prayers and strategies adopted 
for preservation of health and prolongation of life span.!'? In fact the text is preoccupied 
more with positive health and prevention of diseases. To see hundred autumns was the most 
critical goal of the Atharvavedic thinkers.!!! Imagery of hundred autumns forms a recurrent 
feature in the text. Implication of the word ‘Sarad’ (autumn) in this context appears 
significant. The Atharvaveda evidence clearly indicates that on termination of monsoon 
many killer diseases particularly Takman, the dreadful febrile malady erupted in autumn 
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hence it seems that the Atharvans on knowing the precariousness of their mundane existence 
vehemently prayed for safe crossing of this particular season.!!? 


Moreover, a constant search for happy twilight years without infirmities!!? suggests a 
strong apathy towards death and active interest in promoting life. The text has developed an 
excellent tradition of robust optimism for life and living with an eye for improving 
the quality of life or to add life to years.!^ Probably it provided cue for subsequent 
development of a comprehensive discipline called Rasáyana-tantra entirely focussed on the 
study of ageing, its prevention, rejuvenation and healthy longevity.!? 


The medical knowledge in the Atharvaveda is garbed with a magico-religious covering 
but the decisive fact about this Veda is that it does indicate the beginning of medical 
concepts without which the subsequent development of Indian medicine is not easily 
conceivable.!ló In fact all the eight branches of Ayurveda are rooted here.!!7 It is from 
this nebulous stage that the Ayurvedic concepts of medical knowledge as a comprehensive 
system of science and philosophy of life developed. The Ayurveda indeed was an emanation 
of the Atharvaveda, a continuity of the past but with an altogether modified approach and 
rational understanding. 


A perusal of the Atharvaveda indicates prevalence of a fourfold therapeutic system viz, 
1) Atharvanis or magico-religious healing, 2) Angirasi or witchcraft and black magic, 3) 
Daivi or cure with the help of natural elements and 4) Mànusi /Ausadhi or curative treatment 
by application of finished products of medicine.!!? : 

The Atharvan system it appears, adopted mainly magical approach and iai 
prescribed amulets and charms as power substance for healing. The Atharvan who binds 
the amulet is described as ‘Subhisakatama’ or physician par excellence!? and charms as 
being superior to all other medicines prescribed by multitude of othér physicians.!”° This 
otherness mentioned is significant as it pinpoints that the practice of pure medicine by 
professional medical men with an elaborate pharmacopoeia had already begun. The text 
further notes the existence of Carana Vaidyas or a group of wandering physicians.!?! It is 
suggestive of emergence of the concept of healing art not as a mere skill but as a social 
system too. ` 


Drug system probably functioned along with the charm system and a spirit of 
competition between the two began to surface. System of charms presumably was the 
domain of priest-healers while the system of drugs was practiced by the medical 
practitioners.!?? Whatever might be the real situation, value of drugs/herbs was intensely 
recognized in the Kausika Sūtra and it adopted the device of administering drugs along with 
the Atharvünic charms. This was probably a crafty compromise between empirico-rational 
drug system and the magico-religious charm system!?? that had gone underfocussed. 


Brahmananda Gupta however interprets the charm system as a method of faith healing 
which stimulates the will power of the patient to fight out his ailment. He has laid stress on 
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the psychosomatic approach of the Atharvaveda.!24 While discussing on the psychotherapy 
of the Atharvaveda, H.C. Sharma also shares similar view.!2> The Atharvaveda, it needs to 
be underlined, noted will power as the very essence of mind.!?6 It is not unlikely that self- 
limiting diseases that subside on their own and do not necessarily require any medical 
intervention were cured by the charm system as a form of complementary medicine for 
mental support and feel good of the patient, a healing tradition which has not lost its hold 
on the people even to date. 

The basic theoretical and practical positions formulated in the Atharvaveda were not 
entirely lost to the Indian culture. They did survive in the general stream of medical 
philosophy of early India as a nebulous thought. One of the outstanding features of this 
Veda from medical viewpoint valid for all times is that it makes a longing for a better state 
of existence as the fundamental motivation of mankind." This greatest legacy of the 
Atharvaveda finds excellent expression in the Caraka Samhita which pronounces that no 
other gift is better than the gift of life!?8 and recognizes 'Pranaisanà' or desire for quality life 
the foremost human longing.!?? 
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The Trials and Travels of Kasiputra Ya$aka's Copestone 


PETER SKILLING 


Fragments that seem to have belonged to a single set of copestones, or to an extremely 
similar set of copestones, are kept today in a number of institutions in India and abroad. 
In early Indian built architecture, copestones or coping stones (usnisa) were the top portion 
of a railing, used to cap the upright posts (süci) of an enclosing fence (vedika). They were a 
basic component of the railings that enclosed an open shrine—one the earliest structures 
of the historical period—and for several centuries they marked the boundaries of more 
evolved edifices like stupas and temples. 


The copestones under study here are all carved from a mottled red sandstone which is 
typical of Mathura. Krishnan (2007: 85) describes the decorative motifs of the Singapore 
fragment as follows: 

The floral motif alternates with prancing leonine creatures. On closer inspection, each alternating 

animal and plant shows some interesting variation. One of the prancing animals is a lioness 

while the other has a human face. One pair of the honeysuckle motif has curved simple leaves 
above and palmettes below. The second pair has simple leaves below with palmettes above. 

These devices are ingeniously designed by the carvers to fit the narrow strip of the copestone. 

On the upper section a row of bells hangs from a cord... . 

Pal (1986: 175) remarks of the creatures in general that ‘‘each is an agile animal and 

from the position of their forelegs seems ready to pounce.” Harle and Topsfield (1987: 9) 

describe the Ashmolean piece as a ''crisply carved frieze of some beauty.” 


Decoration with strings or nets of bells is frequently mentioned in Pali and Sanskrit 
Buddhist narrative literature—for example, kinkanika and kimkanijálal—and nets of 
suspended bells are regularly depicted on coping stones at Bharhut (but those at Sanchi are 
plain). The bell motif adorns a coping from Kausambi (Tripathi 2003: Fig. 27) and the 
copings of the ''Jaina Stupa at Mathura'' (Smith 1901: Chap. XV), with the important 
difference that they are carved on both sides, while the pieces studied here are decorated 
on one side only. Some of the Mathura pieces have a frieze of palmettes and prancing 
animals (ib., Pl. LXXVIII Fig. 3; LXXIX, Fig. 2; LXXX, Fig. 3; LXXXI, Fig. 1, etc), but 
they all differ from our pieces in the execution of the designs. Quintanilla dates the Mathura 
copings with the alternating animal/palmette motif beneath a row of bells date from circa 
100 BCE onwards (2007, p. 76 and Figs. 75-80)? 

Hartel (1986: 102) notes that the height of the examples known to him ‘‘keeps between 
16.5-17.5 cms, the depth varies from 12.8-13.7 cms.” Since not a single complete example 
seems to be known, it is not possible to give the average length of a section. The length of 
some of the fragments is not available; this makes it difficult or impossible to calculate even 
approximately the size of the original railing or railings. 
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The extraordinary feature of these.copestones.is that many of the fragments bear the 
same donative record—fifteen are presented here. Hartel (1986: 101) remarked that up to the 
time of his writing he had **not come across a similar example of repetition of the same text 
on obviously alike architectural pieces," and so far as I know no new examples of such 
repetition have since come to light. Bhattacharya (1987: 49) E M the record as ''a rare 
incident in the history of Indian epigraphy." 


The single-line inscription 1s engraved lengthwise along the face of the rounded top, 
above the string of bells, in a variety of Brahmi dated by Härtel and Bhattacharya to the first 
century CE. The text is in Prakrit influenced by Sanskrit. It is straightforward enough, 
reading in its complete version:* 


rümfio gopdlyd putrusa suyamitrasa pithumudena  kasiputrena yasakena küritam. 
Hürtel (1986) renders this as i 
Caused to be made by Kasiputra Yasaka, the confidant of King Süryamitra, the son of Gopālī. 


The only unusual term is pithumada, which, according to Härtel, is not known from any 
other epigraph. He writes that Sanskrit pithumurda is ‘‘a well-known official of the king of 
ancient times." The compound is given in the usual dictionaries; Monier-Williams, for 
example, defines pithumurda as **a companion, parasite, MBh. iv, 674 (= rdjupriyu, Nilak); 
the companion of the hero of a drama in any great enterprise... a dancing master who teaches 
courtezans...''.? Out of the range of possible meanings, Hártel chooses ‘‘confidant’’ (1977: 
193, n. 11; 1986: 103). Several writers (Czuma 1985; Okada 2000; Asthana 1999) seem to 
have been unaware of the dictionary meanings or of Háürtel's exegesis; without any 
explanation they interpret the record to mean ‘‘made a throne” (pitham ... karitam). This is 
not viable, since, by making an accusative singular out of pitham, it leaves an unexplained— 
adena suspended in syntactical space. Furthermore, they all call the donor the ‘‘trusted or 
faithful companion’’ of the king, thereby putting the word pitha to double use. 


The Sahityadarpana, composed in the fourteenth century by Visvanatha Kaviraja, 
indicates a high status for the pithumardaka, describing him as ‘‘the highest in rank, among 
the various classes of assistants etc.’’. The commission of such an extensive railing 
indicates that Kasiputra Yasaka was wealthy and vain enough to have his name and title 
inscribed so many times on an (apparently) single railing. 


Bhattacharya (loc. cit.) notes that ‘‘in this record the object of donation is not mentioned 
and the expression for donation is not danum but kdritum, a fact which reminds us of the 
":Bharhut record toranum kdritum and the Nasik record lenam kariturn. In this case it is quite 
irregular not to mention the object of donation." Even closer in time to our record is the 
Pabhosa cave inscription which also has /enum kdaritum (see below). 


The artefact and the deceptively simple inscription raise intriguing questions. Who was 
King Süryamitra? Mitras are many in early epigraphy and coinage, and among them there 
has been more than one Süryamitra. To which Mitra line did Süryamitra belong? The 
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excavations at Sonkh provided good numismatic evidence for a succession of first-century 
BCE Mitras at Mathura, starting with Gomitra; Hiirtel concludes that the second, 
Süryamitra, ‘‘had not only been the most important but also the Mitra king with the longest 
reign.” On the basis of stylistic and epigraphic considerations, however, Hirtel decided that 
the copestones ‘‘belong rather to the Christian era and thereafter with certainty" The 
Süryamitra of the copestones was therefore different from the Süryamitra of Mathura, and 
ruled in the region of Paficàla, perhaps at Ahicchatra, in the first century CE (1986: 105). His 
mother, Queen Gopali, may be the mother of King Bahaspati (Brhaspati) mentioned in a 
cave inscription from Pabhosi near Kausambi? The coping inscriptions, Bahaspati’s 
inscription is undated. 


Asthana does not address the issue of Suryamitra's identity; she writes that the National 
Museum pieces ''appear to belong to the transitional phase of Sunga-Kushàna age," first 
century BCE to first century CE. 


What was the original site of the railing? Mathura itself and Ahicchatra have been 
suggested, but recent evidence makes Mathura more likely, if not certain. The late R.C. 
Sharma (Sharma et al. 2006: 13) wrote that 

[M]any more pieces of this nature were registered from Mathura in the office of the Registering 

Officer, Agra, in 1976. It appears that a stupa was built in the vicinity of Mathura and the 

donor of this complex was one and the same. Tbe pieces may be placed in the late first century 

BCE. Both Hiürtel and Bhattacharya found the fourteen pieces scattered at different places, i.e. 

Berlin, Kolkata, New Delhi, etc., thus forming their opinion that the donor or the reigning king 

was a different Süryamitra. They were probably not aware of several other similar items 

registered at Agra, the provenance of which was reported to be Mathura. 


It is unfortunate that the Sharma, who was director of the Mathura Museum in the 
1970s, did not give further details, above all provenances, of the pieces that he mentions. 
However, the publication of ten fragments belonging to the National Museum, New Delhi, 
and their ascription to Mathura seems to settle the question—at least of the general place of 
origin. The specific site remains unknown. 

What was the nature of the monument for which the copestone was made? There is no 
evidence in the inscription that it need have been Buddhist. It could have been Buddhist 
or Jaina or Brahmanical, or it could have protected the precincts of a caitya-vrksa, or the 
shrine of a ndga,a yaksa, or a goddess. The structure could have been a square enclosure, an 
apsidal temple, or a stupa. What was its fate? Was it attacked, and its parts thrown down? 
Why have none of the copestones been found in association with and kept together with 
uprights or crossbars, or corner pieces? 


The pieces show how the components of a single architectural structure can,be widely 
dispersed, making the tasks of inventory and assessment difficult. The fact that architectural 
pieces of this size and number could have been unearthed and then dispersed so widely 
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in the second half of the twentieth century warns us just how precarious our archaeological 
and artefactual knowledge bases can be. 

Yasaka's Copestone: A Revised Inventory 

In his 1977 article, Hartel listed seven inscribed fragments and transcribed the inscriptions. 
In his revised and enlarged English version published in 1986, he listed ten fragments with 
inscriptions. As far as I know, the current whereabouts of his Nos. 3. 5, 6. and 9 are 
unknown. Czuma (1985: 56) knew eleven fragments at the time of writing, equivalent to 
Hartel’s 1, 4, and 10, adding the Dayton Art Institute fragment, not mentioned by Hiirtel, and 
one "in a private collection in New York." Harle and Topsfield (1987: 9) mention "at 
least fifteen other portions" in addition to the Ashmolean fragment, without giving any 
details. I give here a revised inventory of fifteen published inscribed fragments, according to 
the sources available to me. The first ten items are those listed in Hirtel 1986, with additions 
to the bibliography as appropriate. The most recent additions to the family are the inscribed 
fragments from the Neotia Collection (Mumbai) and the Asian Civilisations Museum 
(Singapore) (Nos. 14, 15). 


A. Inscribed Fragments 


A.l. H.P. Poddar collection, Kolkata, India (Hártel 1986: Fig. 1). Dimensions not 
available. 


Inscription rümfüo gopdlyd putrasa suyamitrasa ptthaumadena kasiputrena yasakena 
kāritam. 





Fig. 1 
A.2. Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, UK (Härtel 1986: Figs. 2a, 2b; Ashmolean (Harle 
and Topsfield 1987: Cat. No. 10 and Colour Plate 3). 97.8 x 17.8 cm (1983.24: purchase). 


Inscription // mio gopalv[a] putrasa suyamitrasa pithamadena [kà]siputrena vasakena 
karitum. 
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A.3. Whereabouts unknown (Hartel 1986: Fig. 3). Dimensions not available. 


Inscription // [p]ithumade kusiputrena yasakena. karitum 





A.4. MIK, Berlin, Germany (Hiirtel 1986: Figs. 4a, 4b; Bhattacharya 1987: Fig. 8; Doshi 
1998: Cat. No. 21). 17.0 x 94.5 em, MIK 10092. 


Inscription rāmño gopalyd putrasa. suyamitrasa. pithamadena kasip|u] I. 


if tai j ^ Ae a) eta A i a 





Fig. 4 
A.5. Private collection, Zürich, Switzerland (Härtel 1986: Fig. 5). Dimensions not 
available. 
Inscription rāmño gopālyā putrasa suyumitrusa pithumaddend kustputrena vasukena 
kāritam. 
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A.6. Spink & Son Ltd.. London, UK (Hiirtel 1986: Fig. 6). Dimensions not available. 
Inscription // putrena yasukena karitam. 





Fig. 6 


A.7. National Museum. New Delhi, India (Härtel 1986: Fig. 7; Asthana 1999: 114b). 
Acc. No. 67.17b. Dimensions not available. |! 


Inscription rãāmño gopla|lyd putrasa suyamitrasa. pithumadena kasiputrena ///. 





A.8. National Museum, New Delhi, India (Hartel 1986: Fig. 8: Asthana 1999:114a). 
Acc. No. 67.17a. Dimensions not available. 


Inscription: rāmño gopalya putrasa. suyami[tra] /// 
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A.9. Private collection, Zürich, Switzerland (Hiirtel 1986: Fig. 9). Dimensions not 
available. 


Inscription rāmño gopalyà putrasa suyamitrasa //. 





Fig. 9 
A.10. Los Angeles County Museum, California, USA (Hartel 1986: Fig. 10a, 10b; Pal 
1986: S53a-b): Two fragments—S53a H 16.5 em W 101.0 em; S53b 16.5 x 64.0 em: 
inscription is on the shorter fragment S53b (see photo in Pal 1986: 176) (purchase from 
the Nasli and Alice Hecramaneck Collection). 
Inscription: rāmño gopdlyd putrasa. suyamitrasa. pithumadena kasi| pu). 
Hürtel considers No. 10 to be somewhat later than its fellows, perhaps a substitute for a 
damaged or missing segment (1986: 106). 





Fig. 10 
A.I1. Dayton (Ohio) Art Institute, USA (Czuma 1985: Cat. No. 6): 19.7 x 96.5 cm 
(69.8, purchase). 


Inscription not given in Czuma 1985 or visible in photograph. 






soir URP _ c» 


YA A) o DATE 





wae A 
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A.12. National Museum, New Delhi, India (Asthana 1999:115/5). Acc. No. 76.228/5. 
Dimensions not available. 


Inscription: W [pi]thamudena. kusiputrena kasiputrena. vasakena kāritum. 





Fig. 12 


A.13. National Museum, New Delhi, India (Asthana 1999:115/8). Acc. No. 76.228/8. 
Dimensions not available. 


Inscription: rāmño gopälyā putrasa suyamitrasa pīthamadena kā //. 
FOP gs. 











NOM papai MARE 





MD mA m Mu nC i e run i e e Rte ind 


Fig. 13B 


A.14. Neotia Collection, Jiiàna Pravaha, Varanasi, India (Sharma et al. 2006: Cat. No. 2.) 
16 x 66 cm. 


Inscription /// sa pithamudena kusiputrena yasukena karitam. 
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A.I5. Asian Civilizations Museum, Singapore (Krishnan 2007: 84-85 and; inscription on 
p. 268 (1988.732). 22.2 x 102 cm. 


Inscription: rāmño gopdlyd putrasa suyamitrasa pithumadena kasiputrena vasake(na) /// 





B. Uninscribed Fragments 
B.I. Musée Guimet, Paris, France (Okada 2000: Cat. No. 3). MA 3551 (Gift, 1974). 


The Guimet fragment appears to be the second smallest of those studied here (after 
Naional Museum 76.228/1). 





Fig. 16 


B.2. National Museum, New Delhi, India (Asthana 1999: Cat. Nos. 115/1-4, 6, 7). Acc. 
Nos. 76.228/1-4, 6. 7. Six fragments. Dimensions not available. 
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Fig. 21 Fig. 22 


B.3. Amarillo Museum of Art, Amarillo Texas, USA, Ace No. SC 2006.74. 108 cm 
long.'? This piece, in which winged animals face towards a central honeysuckle motif, 
has the usual string of bells along the top, and though uninscribed, might belong to 
be from the same group. It is possible it is from a different monument. 





Fig. 23 


It is likely that other fragments, inscribed or uninscribed, await notice. '? 
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Notes 


l 


For further, later literary references, see Doshi (ed.) 1998: 30 (quoting Roth). 


2 For a good sampling of pieces with nets of bells from Bharhut, see Chandra 1970, figs. 54- 


60, 62-65. 


3 For the palmette—the négupuspa or so-called *'Indian honeysuckle" relief—see e.g. S.P. 


Gupta 1980, pp. 99-115. 


4 Apparently the credit for the first publication of any of Yasaka's copestone inscription goes to 


Lahiri (1974: 153-154— or perhaps Lahiri 1972 [not seen: reference from Hártel]). For sake 
of completeness, one should mention S.P. Tewari, ‘‘Early Epigraphical References to Some 
Royal Attendants,” Journal of the Epigraphical Society of India VIII, pp. 57-62 (not seen: 
according to Hártel, p. 108, n. 3, Tewari deals with the Poddar inscription published by Lahiri 
without taking Hártel's 1977 paper into account or adding any new material). 


5 Monier Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, [Oxford], repr. New Delhi, 2001, 


p. 629. 


6 Given the complete lack of context, I cannot offer anything better; however, I would expect 


the term to mean a more concrete and immediately recognizable rank or position rather than 
the subjective and vague—albeit exalted—‘‘confidant,’ which seems more suitable to a 
drama than for a proud public self-advertisement. 


7 84-85, uttamah pithumurdadyah madhyau vitavidüsakau / tathà $aküracetádyü adhamá 


parikirtitáh, *'"The highest in rank, among the various classes of assistants, are ‘comrades’, 
etc. In the middle rank among assistants are the humble friend and the buffoon:-in like manner 
the left-hand brother-in Jaw, domestics, etc., are called the lowest in rank" (Ballantyne)-quoted 
by G.H. Schokker, Padataditaka of Syimilika, Dordrecht & Boston: D. Reidel Publishing 


» ` Company, Vol. I, p. 44, n. 135. I am grateful to Pratapaditya Pal for the reference. 
"8 Hartel 1993: 85-86; for the inscribed copper coins, nos. 54-55 (gomitasa), 56-60 (suyamitasa) 


wl 


_ see 311-312 and corresponding figs., p. 318. For the Mathura Mitras see further Hartel 1987: 
 103- 105, Hartel 2007. 


($9 "for the inscription see Führer 1894, Inscription No. I, p. 242; Tsukamoto 1996 (T) IV Pabhosa 


1, -PP- 694-695. Harry Falk (personal communication, 16 September 2011) notes that Gopäljä 
` pütrasa compares to Gopàliputra at Pabhosa, and in these cases should be a gotra name, 


P of the Krsnaparasa Vasisthas (John Brough, The early Brahmanical system of gotra and 


pravara, Cambridge 1953: 174). See in this context Falk 2006. 


10 Czuma mentions fwo owned by H.P. Poddar, Calcutta. Pratapaditya Pal (personal 


communication, 25 August 2011) saw several copestones in Poddar's collection in the 1970s; 
he states that this collection was the source of the Neotia and LACMA fragments, as indeed 
of most of the copestones that are outside of India. 


11 Bhattacharya (1976: 57, n. 2) remarks that he noticed ‘‘four copies in the reserve collection 


of the National Museum at New Delhi." Now that ten fragments have been published and 
illustrated in Asthana 1999, one hopes that all the National Museum fragments are now 
accounted for. 
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12 Iam grateful to Pratapaditya Pal for information about this fragment (25.08.2011) and to 
Kay Kennedy, Director of Development, for the image. 

13 See for example the piece from Mathura in the Indian Museum, described but not illustrated 
in Chakrabarti 2006, VII, No. 4: ‘‘Fragment of coping stone ... carved with half-lotus and 
palmette and animal figure alternatively. Animals represented here are single-horned 
rhinoceros and two antelopes. Above this there is a row of bells hanging from a string of 
beads and reels. The reverse represents an identical decoration of bells hanging from a string 
of beads and reels. Below it there is an undulating creeper decoration.’’ This belongs to the 
general family but not the Yasaka goup. 
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Malabathron and Tortoise Shell in the Cargo of the Hermapollon* 


FEDERICO Dk ROMANIS 


To Romila Thapar 


Among the ships crossing the Arabian Sea in the first centuries of the Christian era. those 
that sailed from Egypt to the Malabar Coast were distinctive because of their size. The author 
of the Periplus Maris Ervthraei describes these vessels as ‘very big" (uéytoca)!, a 
characterization he uses only one other time in this text, in reference to the Indian ships that 
sailed from the Coromandel coast to the Ganges or to the Malay peninsula?. According to 
him, the rationale behind such uncommon dimensions was to accommodate the exceptional 
quantities of pepper and malabathron being transported to Egypt: “Very big ships sail to 
these [sc. Limyrike’s] emporia on account of the weight and the volume of the pepper and 
malabathron". 





Fig. 1. Rouletted Pot Sherd with Graffito from Alagankulam. Picture from Sridhar 2005 


The exceptional size of these vessels, combined with their exotic provenance or 
destination, elicited the enthusiastic admiration of the Indian and the Mediterranean worlds 
alike. Their images were reproduced in the ports of the Indian Ocear?. Tamil poets of the 
Sangam age praised them as the perfect and wonderful constructions of the Yavanar*. At the 
beginning of the III cent. AD. when the golden age of this pattern of trade was coming to an 
end. Philostratus still evoked them as an allegory of a universe wisely ruled by a supreme 
God and other subordinate deities: 


"[...] we will [...] take a ship. such as the Egyptians construct for our seas and launch for the 
exchange of Egyptian goods against Indian wares. For there is an ancient law in regard to the Red 
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Sea, which the king Erythras laid down, when he held sway over that sea, to the effect that the 
Egyptians should not enter it with a vessel of war, and indeed should employ only a single merchant 
ship. This regulation obliged the Egyptians to contrive a ship equivalent to several at once of those 
which other races have; and they ribbed the sides of this ship with bolts such as hold a ship together, 
and they raised its bulwarks and its mast to a great height, and they constructed several 
compartments, such as are built upon the timber balks which run athwart a ship, and they set several 
pilots in this boat and subordinated them to the oldest and wisest of their number, to conduct the 
voyage: and there were several officers on the prow and excellent and handy sailors to man the 
sails; and in the crew of this ship there was a detachment of armed men, for it is necessary to 
equip the ship and protect it against the savages of the Gulf that live on the right hand as 
you enter it, in case they should ever attack and plunder it on the high seas"? (transl. Conybeare 
1912: 311). 





Fig. 2. Graffito from Khor Rori. Picture from Avanzini 2008 


The export of Malabar pepper, either westwards or eastwards. required ships considered 
remarkable for their size in later historical periods as well. Those ranked by Marco Polo as 
the ‘first among the wonders of India" are said to have been capable of a load of 5,000 or 
even 6,000 esportes/sporte of pepper. More modest but still remarkable (1,000/1,200 
bahar’) were the cargo of the ships that exported pepper from Calicut to Aden and Mecca: 
before the arrival of the Portuguese®. Safety and economy, conflicting motivations, made the 
Portuguese disagree about the best tonnage for their trade with India?. In 1570 a decree : 
by D. Sebastian, king of Portugal, prescribed that the ships of the Carreira da Índia should 
have a tonnage between 300 and 450 tondéis'®, Both before and after that date, however, 
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the naus crossing the oceans between Portugal, and India were often larger than thatl!. 
Seven hundred tonéis was the estimated tonnage of the Santa Catarina do Monte Sinai’, 
which in 1518 brought to Lisbon almost 470 tons of pepper and almost 18 tóns of other 
items!?. Of approximately the same size was the Nazaré, which in the same year carried a 
cargo of more than 491 tons, more than 463 of which was pepper!^. In 1552, the galleon 
S. Jodo carried 12,000 quintais (= 705 tons) of pepper when it wrecked near Port Edward 
in South Africa during its first voyage from India'?. In 1590, the Madre de Dios carried 
7,101 quintais (= 417 tons) of pepper; in 1594, the Chagas carried 9,800 quintais (= 575 
tons)!®, Contemporary texts on shipbuilding suggest that the remains of the Nossa Senhora 
dos Martires, which in 1606 sank with its Indian cargo only a few miles off Lisbon, 
belonged to a ship of 600 tonéis". 

Returning to the Roman period, the question posed here is whether it is possible to give 
an example of: 


1. the carrying capacity of the ‘very large ships’ mentioned in the Periplus; and 


2. the relative proportions between the two principal items of trade carried by these 
ships: pepper (which is dense and heavy) and malabathron (whose leaves tend to be 
bulky but light). 

_ To date, existing evidence appeared to be insufficient to address these issues. I will argue 
here that a closer examination of one of the key sources of historical data on Indo-Roman 
trade, the ‘Muziris papyrus’, makes it possible to get some fresh data. l 
The Papyrus Vindobonensis G 40,822!5— also known as the ‘Muziris papyrus'—has 
on its verso (reverse) side the monetary values of a set of items. After the computation of 
the value of each single item, the last three lines of the almost entirely preserved second 
column (Col. II. ll. 27-29) provide the total for all the entries, with the specification that 
it represents three-quarters!? of the items shipped out on a vessel named the Hermapollon. 
The tally is impressive: as Morelli now reads it, the total figure is 1,151 money talents and 
5,852 drachmas”°. Unfortunately, because of the fragmentary status of the papyrus, the 
data for only three cargo items are easily legible. All three are of either certain Indian 
origin (i.e., Gangetic nard) or likely Indian origin (i.e., ‘sound’ ivory and schidai?!). Th 
quantities and values are as follows: ` 


Total 60 containers, — | 130 talents 5,157 drachmas 3 obols 
92 talents 4⁄2 minae 
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Taken together, the value of the three identified items amounts to 130 money talents, 
5,157 drachmas and 3 obols, which constitute only about 11.36% of the entire cargo's value. 
This leads immediately to the question about what trade items made up the remaining 
88.6496 value. 


Under most circumstances, any further speculation about the remaining cargo would 
have been fruitless, but two related lines of evidence may change that: the first is that the 
recto (front side) of the Muziris papyrus preserves a fragment of a loan contract for a voyage 
to Muziris, and the second is that the Periplus Maris Erythraei includes Gangetic nard 
and ivory among the merchandise available from the south Indian emporia of the 
: Limyrike—one of which was Muziris??. Since the Hermapollon’s cargo is valuated on the 
verso side of a loan agreement for a commercial enterprise to Muziris and includes items 
'known to be available at Muziris, it is very likely that this cargo was entirely imported from 
Muziris. If so, then there can be very little doubt that at least part of the remaining 
unidentified cargo on the Hermapollon included black pepper and malabathron—a 
conclusion further supported by the assertion in the Periplus Maris Erythraei that these 
Ships were ‘very big’ in order to transport these two trade items. 


Even if we accept that black pepper and malabathron made up the remaining value and 
weight of the Hermapollon cargo, it is still a challenge to speculate how much of each item 
was carried, and an even greater challenge to calculate how much each was worth. Such 
pertinent information would have been contained in the preceding Column I of the verso 
side of the papyrus, most of which is lost. What remains of Column I is meager—a few 
letters on its right margin, seemingly referring to weights and sums of money—and do not 
at first appear to be informative. However, a closer look at these signs, as shall be 
demonstrated below, does in fact lead to unexpected new data and insights. 


Pepper 


The limited interpretive potential of the verso text was further restricted by a couple of 
crucial misreadings made by the first editors and so far undetected. At Col. I 1. 25 they 
read] uv(Qv) (8paxuQv) ioa to mean ‘mnai, drachmas, 771’. Such a reading is 
meaningless: it conjoins a unit of weight with a unit of currency in a single descriptive 
measure. 


~ As a matter of fact the reading is evidently àpy(uptov) (ráAavra) woa, which means 
‘money talents, 771’. On the basis of this revised reading, one can argue that one of the 
unidentified cargo items listed in the fragmented Column I had a total monetary value of 
at least 771 talents, which would have been almost 67% of the total value of 1,151 talents 
and 5,852 drachmas. Such a considerable amount could have referred only to black pepper, 
the principal cargo item on the vessels trading between Egypt and south India in the first 
centuries AD. Although the figure of 771 talents does not allow us to estimate the actual 
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volume of pepper carried by the Hermapollon. it does demonstrate that black pepper 
constituted no less than two-thirds of the value of the cargo of the Hermapollon. 
Another misreading by the first editors occurs in Col. I |. 26. They read (raAávrov) 6 
(ópaxp Qv) AB, to be translated as ^4 talents 32 drachmas’. The re eading is clearly "AxAp, 
namely the number 4.632, which is likely an amount associated with the currency unit of 
drachmas?. While this correction has little direct impact on the overall question of cargo 
value, it may lead to a better understanding of this portion of the papyrus. 





Fig. 3. P. Vindob. G 40822 verso Col. EIL. 25-26 


The position of the amount of money mentioned at Col. I I. 25— just at the end of the 


included some drachmas recorded in the next line?*, On the other hand. it is also 
conceivable that the space in Col. I 1. 26 that precedes drachmas 4,632 was deliberately left 
blank in order to isolate and make more readable a single monetary figure composed of 
both the talents (771) in L 25 and the drachmas (4,632) in I. 26. 

In other words, one can make the argument that the monetary value of (part of) the black. 
pepper carried by the Hermapollon was 771 money talents and 4,632 drachmas. 

How would this sum-—771 money talents. 4.632 drachmas—have been worked out by 
the clerk who computed the monetary values recorded on the verso of the Muziris papyrus? 
To answer this question. we can refer back to the calculations of value laid out in Column II 
for Gangetic nard, ‘sound’ ivory, and schidai. 

For each of these items, the value was calculated by multiplying either the number of 
containers (for the Gangetic nard) or their recalculated?5 weights (for the ‘sound’ ivory and 
the schidai) by their price per unit (4,500 drachmas per container of Gangetic nard. 100 
drachmas per mina of ‘sound’ ivory. 70 drachmas per mina of schidai). 

Theoretically, black pepper could be measured either by some container unit (such as 
sacks) or by actual weight. Its valuation therefore could be as straightforward as that of the 
Gangetic nard or as complex as those of the ‘sound’ ivory and the schidai. It is to be noticed. 
however, that while the valuation of the containers of Gangetic nard takes only three lines 
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of the text (Col. II ll. 1-3), those of the weights of ‘sound’ ivory and schidai require twelve 
(Col. II Il. 4-15) and ten (Col. II Il, 16-25) lines, respectively. Given that high numerical 
values are recorded at Col 1 ll. 20 and 21? and that Col. 1 H. 22, 23 and 24 do not end 
with an amount of money, it is logical to suggest that the amount of money recorded at 
Col. IIl. 25-26 somehow relates to the high weight numbers at Col I ll. 20 and 21. This, in 
turn, makes it very probable that black pepper was measured by weight and that its value 
was calculated with a method similar to that of the ‘sound’ ivory and schidai. 


The rather complex procedure by which the three-quarters of ‘sound’ ivory and schidai 
were valuated may be broken down into the following five steps: 


L. 


5. 


Deduction of a small share of the import items, taken by the arabarchai (tax 
collectors) in addition for the retartologia?". 

Recalculation of the remaining weight of the import item, using a heavier talent 
(while the standard talent of the custom office of the quarter-tax weighs 95 Roman 
pounds, these quotas of ‘sound’ ivory and schidai were recalculated with a talent 
weighing 97.5 Roman pounds). 

Monetary valuation of the remaining weight by multiplying the weight number 
obtained in step 2 by the price per unit. 

Monetary valuation of the shares ‘taken’ by the tax collectors by multiplying their 
non-recalculated weights by their prices per unit. 


Sum of the monetary values obtained in step 3 and 4. 


I would argue that a comparable process for the valuation of the pepper cargo can be 
discerned from the remains of Col. I ll. 20-28: 


I. 


5. 


The weights recorded at 1l. 20-2178 may represent the quantity of pepper before 
(at |. 20) and after (at l. 21) the deduction of the share ‘taken’ by the tax collectors 
on top of the quarter-tax (Step 1). l 

The relative clause beginning with €€ àv (‘from which") at 1. 22 likely introduces the 
recalculation of the weight of pepper recorded at 1. 21 (Step 2). 

The amount of money at ll. 25-26 represents the monetary valuation of the remaining 
weight of pepper (Step 3). 

Atl. 27, the] nv(Qv) pô & (‘4414 minae")? likely represents the ending of the weight 
number corresponding to the share ‘taken’ by the tax collectors on top of the quarter- 
tax. In the missing lines below??9, its monetary value was calculated (Step 4) and 
then added to the 771 talents and 4,632 drachmas (Step 5). 


If the process of the monetary valuation of the pepper was indeed analogous to that of 
the ivory, then it is very likely that the amount of money recorded at Col I Il. 25-26 was 
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determined by taking a natural number of minae?! and multiplying it by the price. per unit. 
Since 4,630,632 drachmas (= 771 talents and 4,632 drachmas) is a multiple of 24, the price 
per mina must be either 24 or one of its submultiples: 12, 8, 6, 4, 3, 2, 1. The 
possible weights, therefore, that would result in the sum of 771 talents and 4,632 drachmas 
would be as follows: 


12,862 talents 52 minae (= 394,452 kg) 


24 drachmas 3,215 talents 43 minae (= 98,613 kg) 















At first glance, the last option—24 drachmas per mina as price, connected to a weight of 
3,215 talents 43 minae—appears to be the best fit. Indeed, 24 drachmas per mina is very 
close to the price of black pepper given by Pliny the Elder??. Furthermore, 3,215 talents is 
very close to the number (3,225) read by the first editors at Col I 1. 21. Upon further 
consideration, however, neither argument seems to make a strong case. Regarding the price, 
Pliny is probably referring to retail prices in mid-1st century AD Italy, which may be 
different for pepper than the wholesale prices (or, rather, fiscal valuations) in mid-2nd 
century AD Egypt. ; 

Regarding the weight, if 3,215 is the figure at Col I 1. 21, then we must acknowledge 
that the weight of the pepper was not recalculated using a heavier weight unit for talents, 
as were the weights of the ‘sound’ ivory and schidai. But such an acknowledgment makes 
it difficult to understand the vast gap between the weight of the pepper at Col. I 1. 21 and its 
monetary valuation at Col. I ll. 25-26. The 771 talents and 4,632 drachmas should result 
from the simple multiplication of weight and price per unit: both data—weight and price per 
unit—must have been recorded in the lost portion of |. 25. It is highly implausible that 
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the same weight at 1. 21 was repeated there. On the contrary, a comparison with Column Il 
makes it much more likely that the weight at Col. I 1. 21 was recalculated with a heavier 
standard in Col. I ll. 22-24. © 


An alternate reading of 3,295 talents (the only other possibility, if the reading 5 is 
accepted) is also incompatible with the assumption that the weight recorded at l. 21 was . 
recalculated using a heavier talent weight, when calibrated using natural numbers of Roman 
pounds and ounces. If translated into Roman pounds at the ratio of | talent to 95 pounds, 
and then back again into talents at the ratio of 1 talent to 97 pounds plus a natural number of 
ounces, a weight of 3,295 talents and x minae cannot lead to 3,215 talents and 43 mlnae?*. 
- Hence, paradoxical as it seems, the digits 3,000 + 200 at Col I 1. 21 do not support the 
hypothesis that 3,215 talents and 43 minae is the missing weight figure at Col Il. 25. 
What is suggested instead is the weight figure of 12,962 talents and 52 minae. - 


If the weight at Col. I 1. 21, measured with the official talent of 95 pounds, was 1]3,200 + 
x talents and y minae; if it was recalculated with a heavier talent, calibrated on a talent 
weighing natural numbers of Roman pounds and ounces; and if the result „of the 
recalculation was 12,862 talents and 52 minae as the missing weight number to be restored 
at Col. I I. 25, then the weight at Col. I 1.21 should be one of the following: : 






Weight before recalculation Weight after recalculation 
(Col. I 1. 21) (Col. I l. 25) 
(at 95 Ibs per talent) (at 2 97 Ibs 6 oz per talent) 
















Taking into account what does remain visible at 1. 21, we can suggest the following: 


l. The correct reading at 1. 21 is 1]3,223 talents and 2 minae. Such a reading does not 
seem impossible: I take as y the long horizontal stroke and the oblique stroke located 
after the supposed €?^. Between the supposed € and what I perceive as the oblique 
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stroke of the y, | cannot see any sign—or even sufficient space—for the symbol for 
mina. In my opinion. the symbol for mina is after—not before—the y. The y, 
therefore, must be the last digit (3) of the number of talents. The dis digit, 
situated between the hundreds (c) and the units (y), cannot be a 5 (€), as ead 
by the first editors. It must be a ten. very likely 20 (Kk). Under the horizontal stroke 
and to the right side of the oblique stroke of the y. I read the symbol for mina, 
followed by the remains of a letter compatible with B. My reading for what remains 
of |. 21 is thus: ] Toky pita) B. and the entire line should be restored as follows: 
[ov uolos rut] Aoyičera óAk(fig) pèr (raAávov) gtvpid&os) a] Tory 
ev) p. 


2. The weight of 13,223 talents and 2 minae. measured with a talent of 95 pounds, was 
then arithmetically recalculated with a talent of 97.66 pounds (97 pounds and 8 
ounces) through the simple equivalence (particularly functional for recalculating 
such enormous quantities of imported pepper) of 1,028 talents (of 95 pounds) = 
1.000 talents (of 97.66 pounds). 





Fig. 4. P. Vindob. G 40822 verso Col. I Il. 20-21 


The actual three-quarters of the Hermapollon’s pepper cargo was recorded at Col. 1 1. 20, 

where Morelli reads either ] [tn (3,308) or ] Crie (3.315). The first reading seems 

preferable: as in Col. I 1. 21, here | restore ui (up áóos) a (10,000) before ] T emis 3.308). The 
number of weight talents was therefore 1]3,308. 
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To'infer the number of minae, we should refer to the interpretation given by Morelli of 
Col. I il. 4-13, who convincingly shows the following: 


a. At Col. I I. 4 is recorded the number of containers of Gangetic nard corresponding 
to-the quarter-tax 
b. At Col. I Il. 5-9 are listed: 
1. The entire quantity of ‘sound’ ivory imported by the Hermapollon (1. 5: here 
Morelli correctly reads *105* instead of the ‘120’ read by the first editors); 
2. The quantities of ‘sound’ ivory corresponding to the sum of the quarter-tax and 
the share ‘taken’ by the tax collectors on top of the quarter-tax (1. 6); 


3. The quantity of ‘sound’ ivory ipo to the share ‘taken’ by | the tax 
collectors on top of the quarter-tax (l. 8); 


4. The quantity of ‘sound’ ivory RE to the quarter-tax (l. 9). 


c. At Col. I ll. 10-13 are recorded: ' 
1. The entire quantity of schidai imported by the Hermapollon (1. 10); 


2. The quantity of schidai corresponding to the sum of the quarter-tax plus the 
share ‘taken’ by the tax collectors on top of the quarter-tax (1. 11: again, Morelli - 
here correctly reads ‘46’ instead of ‘26’ as read by the first editors); 


3. The quantity of schidai corresponding to the quarter-tax (1. 13: Morelli rectifies 
as ‘4’ what was read as ‘24’ by the first editors). . 


On these premises, we can attempt an explanation of the data in Col. I 1l. 1-3.-It seems 
quite probable that the remains of the three weight numbers in Col. I ll. 1-3 (59 minae, 
14% minae, 58 minae) relate to the black pepper, whose three-quarters are valuated—right 
before the Gangetic nard—at Col. I 11. 20 f°. As Morelli noticed, the 14% minae of Col. I 
l. 2 is one-quarter of 59 at Col. I 1.1; and 44% minae of Col. I 1. 27 are the remaining 
three-quarters. 


I suggest understanding Col. I Il. 1-3 as follows: 


1. The weight of Col. I 1. 1 (x talents + 59 minae) is the quantity pineeponding 
to the sum of the quarter-tax and the share ‘taken’ by the tax collectors on top of 
the quarter-tax; 

2. The weight of Col. I 1. 2 (y leds + 14% minae) is the quantity corresponding 
to the quarter-tax; 


3. The weight of Col. I1. 3 (z talents + 58-minae) is the quantity corresponding to 
a further deduction?6. 
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A quarter-tax ending with 14% minae must come from a total quantity ending with 59 
minae; the remaining three-quarters must be a quantity ending with 44⁄4 minae. Recalling 
the 1]3,308 weight talents to be restored at Col. I 1. 20, we may therefore conclude that: 


1. 


The three-quarters of the pepper carried by the Hermapollon amounted to 13,308 
weight talents and 44% minae; 

The quantity of pepper corresponding to the quarter-tax amounted to 4,436 
weight talents and 14% minae; 

The entire quantity of black pepper carried by the Hermapollon was 17,744 
weight talents and 59 minae. 


Because the weight number of the total quantity of pepper ended with 59 minae, and 
because the sum of all the deductions (the quarter-tax, the share ‘taken’ by the tax collectors 
on top of the quarter-tax and the further deduction) amounted to a weight number ending 
with 57 minae?’, one can confirm that the weight number at Col. I 1. 21 ends with 2 minae, 
giving additional support to reading the weight as talents 1]3,223 minae 2. 


To sum up, the entire process of valuating the three-quarters of pepper imported by the 
Hermapollon may be reconstructed as follows: 


l. 


From the weight specified at Col. I 1. 20 (weight talents 113,308 [minae 444) 
of pepper, which represents the three-quarters of the total quantity imported by 
the Hermapollon, two different amounts (one of which is the share ‘taken’ by the 
tax collectors on top of the quarter-tax) are deducted. What remains is 13,223 
weight talents and 2 minae. 


This weight, measured with the official talent of 95 pounds, is then recalculated 
with a talent of 97.66 pounds. In practice, for each 1,028 official talents only 
1,000 are counted. The result is the weight figure 12,862 weight talents and 52 
minae. 


. The weight figure 12,862 talents and 52 minae is multiplied by 6 drachmas 


per mina (360 drachmas per talent) The resulting amount of money is 771 
talents and 4,632 minae. 


The quantity corresponding to the share 'taken' by the tax collectors on top 
of the quarter-tax is multiplied by 6 drachmas per mina. 


5. 771 talents and 4,632 minae is added to the result of Step 4. 


Malabathron and Tortoise Shell 


Morelli's interpretation of Col. I Il. 4-13 makes it clear that the monetary valuation of the 
three-quarters of the cargo of the Hermapollon does not begin before Col. I 1. 14. As the 
pepper section starts with Col. I 1. 20, it follows that Col. I ll. 14-19 contained the valuation 
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of the three-quarters of the item (or items), that, together with pepper, Gangetic nard, 
‘sound’ ivory and schidai made up the cargo of the Hermapollon. 


Incorporating the calculations so far discussed in this essay, and assuming that the 
pepper ‘taken’ in addition by the tax collectors was 18 weight talents and 44 4 minae?$, 
valuated at 1 money talents and 745.5 drachmas, the values of the three- quarters of known 
and unknown items may be reconstructed as follows: 


[ew | Muesrüedweequies 
[ Gmeemi [ew 


1,151 talents 5,852 drachmas 


Can we now determine how many items are missing and, in the case of multiple items, 
can we attempt to identify them and approximate their respective values and weights? The 
fractions at Col. I 11. 14, 17 and 18 make it clear that at the end of each of those lines were 
weight numbers ending with fractions of minae. On the other hand, the currency symbol of 
money talent at Col. I 1. 19 shows that at the end of this line there was the monetary 
valuation of the item whose weight was specified at the end of Col. I 1. 18. 











We can eliminate the idea that lines Col. I Il. 14-19 concern just one item valuated 
with the methods applied to the Gangetic nard or the ‘sound ivory’ and schidai (and, as 
argued here, to pepper): the three weight numbers at the end of Col. I Il. 14, 17 and 18 are 
inconsistent with both those modi operandi. In my view, the most satisfactory explanation 
of what remains in Col. I Il. 14-19 is that two items are valuated, both measured by weight: 
‘missing item a’ is valuated at Col. I Il. 14-16, and ‘missing item b’ is valuated at Col. 
Ill. 17-19. It appears that the valuation of these two items was worked out with a procedure 
different from either that of the Gangetic nard or that of pepper, ‘sound ivory’ and schidai. 
It diverges from the first one inasmuch as the items are measured by weight, and their 
weight numbers, given at Col. I Il. 14 and 1799, undergo an alteration resulting in the weight 
numbers given at Col. I 1l, 15 and 1899. Likewise, the valuation of these two items 
also departs from that of pepper, ‘sound ivory’ and schidai, as it does not anticipate all the 
manipulations connected with the share ‘taken’ by the tax collectors on top of the quarter- 
tax and the recalculation of weight with a heavier talent. After the alteration, the weight 
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numbers are immediately multiplied by their respective prices per unit, leading to the 
amounts of money recorded at Col. I Il. 16 and 19. 
On these premises, the remains of Col. I ll. 14-19 show that: 
1. The unaltered weight number of ‘missing item a’ ends with 31.5 minae (Col. I1. 
14). 
2. The altered weight number of ‘missing item a’ ends with 21 minae (Col. I 1. 15). 


3. The monetary value of ‘missing item a’ includes a number of drachmas ending 
with the digit 8 (Col. I 1. 16). 


4. The altered weight number of ‘missing item b’ (Col. I 1. 1841) is 1,860 + x 
weight talents and y.75 (or y.25) minae. 
5. The monetary value of ‘missing item b’ (Col. I 1. 1942) is 220 + z money talents 
and y drachmas. 
From the combination of these clues we deduce that: 
.l. The price per mina of ‘missing item a’ was a number ending with the digit 8. 
2. The monetary valuation of ‘missing item b’ included a number of drachmas 
ending with the digit 9. 
3. The price per mina of *missing item b' cannot be higher than 12.36 or lower than 
11.76 drachmas”. 
In turn, we may infer that: 
1. The price per mina of ‘missing item b' was 12 drachmas. 
2. The monetary valuation of *missing item b' was somewhere between 223 money 
talents 1,209 drachmas and 224 money talents 2,349 drachmas ^. 


3. The monetary valuation of ‘missing item a’ was neither higher than 25 money 
talents and 108 drachmas nor lower than 23 money talents and 4,968 drachmas. 


Both its weight and value designate *missing item b' as the second major item in the 
Hermapollon's cargo. In terms of weight, its ratio with pepper is approximately 1 : 7.3545 
and, in terms of value, roughly 1 : 3.5. It is virtually certain that ‘missing item b' is 
malabathron, one of the two most heavy and/or voluminous items usually (re-)exported 
from the ports of the Limyrike at the time of the Periplus Maris Erythraei*®. 


` ‘Missing item a’ is most likely one of the additional Limyrike exports listed by the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei. Silk, pearl, translucent stones, hyacinth and tortoise shell are all 
mentioned in the text along with pepper, malabathron, Gangetic nard and ivory^". The 
combination of a weight number greater than 21 minae (roughly 10.7 kg) with a monetary 
value not higher than 25 money talents and 108 drachmas precludes, in my opinion, 
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identifying ‘missing item a’ as pearl, translucent stones or hyacinth. The circumstance of the 
last digit of the price per mina being 8 also makes silk an unlikely candidate, since the price 
of silk could have been even higher than that of ivory and a round figure would be a 
more likely price. The most plausible option then is tortoise shell. 


In Diocletian's edict on Maximum Prices, the price of tortoise shell (100 denarii per 
pound) is two-thirds of the price of ivory (150 denarii per pound)*®. We may suggest that 
in the Muziris papyrus the price of tortoise shell was 48 drachmas per mina’. The weight 
mentioned at Col. I 1. 15 would therefore be 51 talents and 21 minae and the monetary 
value recorded at Col. I 1. 16 would be 24 talents and 3,888 drachmas. 


Consequently, the weight of the malabathron (Col. I 1. 18) would be 1,863 talents and 5 
% minae; its value (Col. I 1. 19) would be 223 talents and 3,429 drachmas?0, 


The Cargo of the Hermapollon 


The addenda of the sum given at Col. II 1. 29 (1,151 money talents and 5,852 drachmas) 
may now be reconstructed as follows: 


Schidai 8 talents 5,882.5 drachmas 


The valuated quantities were: 


1,863 talents 534 minae 
13,241 talents 46/4 minae 
78 talents, 54% minae 
13 talents, 994 minae 
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The weight of the entire cargo was: 


Tortoise shell 68 talents and 28 minae 

+ 4/3 of the subtracted quota besides the quarter tax? 
Malabathron 2,484 talents and 8 minae 

+ 4/3 of the subtracted quota besides the quarter-tax>4 


20,420 talents 21 minae 
Total Weight * 4/3 of the subtracted tortoise shell and malabathron 
+ 80 containers of Gangetic nard 
Some 20, 500 talents of 95 Roman pounds each correspond to more than 625 tons, 544 
of which (87%) was pepper??. Even if the weight of the 80 containers of Gangetic nard was 
relatively modest”, it is clear from this reappraisal that the weight of the rest of the cargo 


would be enough to qualify the Hermapollon as a ‘very big’ ship in the eyes of the traders 
of the Graeco-Roman world>’, f 















Notes 


*I am very much obliged to Herr Prof. B. Palme, Leiter of the Papyrussammlung 
der Österreichischen Nationalbibliothek Wien, for all the assistance he kindly provided 
during my time at the Papyrussamlung. There, I discussed several problems raised by this 
text with Dr. Federico Morelli, who afterwards generously allowed me to read a draft of 
his paper. I have been glad to see that, independently of each other, we arrived at the 
same reading of Col. I ll. 27-28. In this work, I shall briefly refer to his convincing 
interpretation of verso Col. I Il. 4-13. Other aspects of his contribution will be dealt with 
elsewhere. Also, I should thank my colleague, Prof. M.R. Falivene, whose advice helped 
me greatly, as well as my students S. Bettinelli, M. Mancini, J. Montani, and M. Peloso. 


1 PME 56: mAet 86 els rà Eptdpta Tara pé<yt>ota mÀotia Stà Tov Óykov kal Td 
TAPS TOO TLTEpews kal roO padaBdOpov. A translation is below, in the text. For the 
correction pé<yt>oTa, cfr. De Romanis 1996: 178-180, nt. 40. Because of their considerable 
size, the ships that sailed to Muziris (or Nelkynda) could accommodate on board ‘cohorts 
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of archers’ (Plin., n.h. VI 101), but had to reduce as much as possible the navigation m 
the northern part of the Red Sea: their main port was Berenice (Plin., n.h. VI 103), the 
southernmost Egyptian port on the Red Sea. — In general, on Roman trade and black pepper 
import from India, cfr. Thapar 1992; on pepper consumption in the Roman empire, Zappata 
1994; Sidebotham 2011: 224-227. 

PME 60: [...] v ols romikà pév éoriv miofa uéxpi Atguptkfjs mapaAeyóueva Tijv 
yfiv, Etepa 8' ék uovoEóAav trolwv peytotwy áóats (Müller : dfs cod. Giangrande, 
Casson) éCevypéva, Aeyópneva oávyapa, rà è els Trjv Xpvofv kai eis Tov T'áyynv 
8iaípovra KoAav8tobovra Ta péyiora. “In these [sc. ports] there are ships which skirt 
the coast as far as Limyrike, others, called sangara, made of very big dugout canoes bound 
together by joints, and finally the ones which cross the sea towards Chryse and the Ganges, 
the very big kolandiophonta". 


The two- or possibly three-masted sailing ship scratched on a sherd of rouletted ware found 
at Alagankulam, on the Tamil Nadu coast at the mouth of the Vaigai, the river that used 
to cross the Pandya capital Madurai, has been recognized as a Roman merchant ship by 
Casson 1997 and Tchernia 1998: 455-456. At Khor Rori, the ancient Moscha Limen, where 
ships coming back from Limyrike could stop by or winter (cfr. De Romanis 2009 : 645- 
653), a graffito on plaster with a two-masted sailing ship has been found: Avanzini 2008, 
p. 616, fig. 4. A three-masted ship in a rock-drawing near Myos Hormos: Peacock and Blue 
2006 : 18; Tchernia 2011 : 85. A ship with a single mast in a graffito on a pottery sherd 
from Berenike : Sidebotham 2011: 202. 


4 Akanánánüru 149, 9. 


Philostr., v. A. II 35: itrokefo@w Sè vabs, otav ALyümTtot CuvriOÉvTes és Thy 0áAarrav 
Tiv peanv ddiGoiv dyoy(uov 'Iv&ukQv dvri&i6óvres. Alyómrta, 0eouoó yàp 
Tahatoo tepl Tàv "Epv0pàdv óvros, ðv flaciAebs "Epó0pas évójioev, Ste Tis 
Bardtms Éke(vns npxe, pgakpQ gév mole ph éomAetv és abriv Alyumtious, 
oTpoyyóAn 8' ab pâ vni xpfjo0at, coó((ovrat mÀotov Alyümrtot mpós TOAAG TGV 
tap’ €Tépots kal mapamAeupócavres aüTO dppoviats, ómócat vav Evworüot, 
TOolXois Te bTmepápavres kai loTQ kai mnEáuevot mAe(ovs olkías, otas ém t&v 
ceAuáTav, Tool uév kvfepvfira. THs veds TraóTns Und TQ mpeoBuvráTe Te kal 
coóuTáTQ TAEOVOL, TOAAOL 8€ KaTa TPGpav dpxovres dptotol Te kal BeELol vabrat 
kal tpd¢ lorla mu8Gvres, éor. 8é TL THs veds Tabtys kal ómALTeOov, mpóg yàp 
ToUs koXm(ras BapBápous, ol év SEG roO ÉotAov Ketvrai, maparárTeo0at 8e 
Tijv vaby, óre An(Cotvro abTi]v émumAéovres.-Of course, king Erythras is a mythical 
figure and his odd laws never existed. But the Ships for which those stories were invented 
were very real. i 
Marco Polo, Le divisament dou monde, 158, 8: "E si vos di que cestes nes veulent CC 
marineres, mes elle sunt si grant qu'elle portent bien VM esportes de pevre, e de tel VIM”; 
Il Milione, 154, 7: "Queste navi vogliono bene .cc. marinai, ma elle sono tali che portano 
bene .v™, 'sporte di pepe, e di tali .vj™.” Digby 1982 : 132; 139 suggests that the measure 
referred to by Marco Polo was either the Venetian carica (ca. 120 kg) or the Indian Ocean 
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bahar (ca. 235 kg). However, contemporary readers of either the Franco-Italian or the Tuscan 
version would have understood 5,000 or 6,000 esportes/sporte of some 210-225 kg each, . 
cfr. Ashtor 1982 : 475-476. 


Corresponding to 235/282 tons, Prange 2011: 219, nt. 41. 


D. Barbosa, Livro em que dá relacáo do que viu e ouviu no Oriente, Lisboa 1946, p. 160- 
161: "Estes no tempo que prosperaram nos seus tratos e navegação, faziam nesta cidade 
naus de quilha de mil e mil duzentos bahares de cárrega; estas naus eram feitas sem nenhuma 
pregadura, todo o tabuado cosido com tamisa, e as obras de cima mui desviadas de feição 
das nossas, sem nenhuma coberta. — Aqui carregavam toda sorte de mercadorias para todas 
as partes, e partiam desta cidade cada mongáo dez e quinze naus destas para o mar Roxo, 
Adem e Meca, onde vendiam muito bem suas mercadorias, algunas aos mercadores de Judá 
que, daí, as levavam em pequenos navios ao Toro, e do Toro iam ao Cairo e do Cairo 
a Alexandria, e daí a Veneza, por onde vinham ter a nossas partes, as quais mercadorias 
eram muita pimenta e gengibre e canela, cardamomo, miramulanos, tamarinos, canafistula, 
e toda sorte de pedraria, aljofar, almiscare, Ambar, ruibarbo, lenho-aloés, muitos panos de 
algodóes e porcelanas".— Niccolò de Conti also (in Poggio Bracciolini, de uarietate fortunae, 
IVp. 148, 555-560 Guéret-Laferté) describes Indian ships of considerable (2,000 ‘butts’) 
tonnage: "naues fabricant quasdam longe nostris maiores, ad duum milium uegetum, quinis 
ueils totridemque malis. Pars inferior trino tabularum ordine contexitur ad ferendos impetus 
tempestatum, quibus maximis quatiuntur. Sunt autem naues distinctae cellulis ita fabrefactis, 
ut etiam, si qua eius portio collisa deficeret, reliqua pars integra perficiat cursum”.— 
Additional evidence for pre-modern ships of considerable size trading between South India 
and Arabia is also provided by the stone anchors of exceptional weight (1.5 tons) found 
at Galle (Sri Lanka), at Qalhat (Oman), and off Kursadi island (Palk strait, between Tamil 
Nadu and Sri Lanka): Souter 1998: 331-342; Vosmer 1999: 248-263; Athiyaman/Jayakumar 
2004: 1261-1267. 


Domingues 2004 : 247-252. 


Leis, e Provisões que El Rei Dom Sebastido nosso senhor fez depois que começou a governar, 
printed in Lisbon, 1570, (2nd edition Coimbra, 1816), p. 68-85 [non vidi]. A tonel of pepper 
(a cask 1.54 m high and 1.027 m wide at its maximum diameter) weighs approximately 
13.5 quintais (= 793.179 kg): Costa 1977 : 82. 


For a list of ships of the Carreira da Índia and their estimated tonnages, see Costa 1997 : 
437-440. 


Costa 1997 : 82. 
Bouchon 1977 : x. 
Bouchon 1977 : x. 


B. Gomes De Brito, Historia Trdgico-Maritima, 1: "E partio tio tarde por ir carregar a 
Coul&o, e lá haver pouca pimenta, onde carregou obra de quatro mil e quinhentas, e veio a 
Cóchim acabar de carregar a copia de sete mil e quinhentas por toda com muito trabalho 
por causa da guerra que havia no Malavar". 
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Kellenbenz 1956 : 3-4. 
Castro 2005 : 147-188. 


Pictures both of recto and verso are available online (open access) at the website of the 
Papyrussammlung of the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek: http://aleph.onb.ac.at/F/?func 
=find-c&ccl_term=WID%3DRZ00001642&local_base=ONBO08. At the time of the first 
edition, a fragment pertaining to verso Col. I 1. 17-20 had been positioned upside down, 
with obvious consequences. A transcription is also available at http://papyri.info/ ddbdp/ 
sb;18;13167. Palaeography suggests a mid-2nd century AD chronology. First edition by 
Harrauer/ Sijpensteijn 1985. Afterwards, Thür 1987; Casson 1990; SB XVIII 13167 
(Rupprecht 1993). Some new readings in the text of the verso: De Romanis 1998; Rathbone 
2000. A much better edition of the verso is now offered by Morelli 2011. My translation 
of the text (at the end of the paper) incorporates the new readings I propose here (Col. 
I ll. 14; 18 and 21) and others proposed by De Romanis 1998, Rathbone 2000, and Morelli 
2011. —This paper concerns only the text on the verso side. When reference to columns 
and lines is made, one must understand they refer only to columns and lines of P. Vindob. 
G 40,822 verso. I shall continue to label as ‘Column P and ‘Column IP the two (partially) 
extant columns of the verso side. However, we shall see (cfr. nt. 35) that to the left of 
Column I there was one more column, which was the real Column I. Moreover, in 
reproducing or translating the text of the papyrus, I print with underlined characters the 
words or letters of uncertain reading. Square brackets mean the beginning ([) or the end 
() of lost or illegible text: words or letters that follow or precede are restored. Round brackets 
QO include expansions of abbreviations. 

Rathbone 2000 rectified the crucial reading at Col. II 1. 27 (y ‘3’, rather than ¢ ‘6’ ofthe 
previous editors) and showed that the sum given at Col. II 1. 29 concerns only three-quarters 
of the cargo. His explanation of the deduction of one-quarter is that the quarter-tax was 
paid in kind. Van Minnen 2008: 237 maintains that, despite the appearances, the quarter- 
tax was actually paid in money and suggests that another document recorded the money 
transfer to the custom officers. I shall return to this question in a forthcoming paper. 
Previous editors read 1,154 talents 2,852 drachmas. —The Greek word talanton (talent) may 
refer either to a currency unit (argyriou talanton) or to a weight unit (holkes talanton). As 
a money accounting unit, it notionally equaled 60 Roman gold coins (aurei) and comprised 
6,000 drachmas. A drachma notionally equaled one Roman sestertius and comprised 6 obols. 
As a weight unit, a talent comprised 60 minae. Its real weight varied according to the different 
standards used in I-II cent. AD Egypt. At the time of the papyrus, the official talent of the 
custom office of the quarter-tax equaled 95 Roman lbs (7322.8 g). So a talent weighed 
around 30.666 kg. 

As Rathbone 2000 : 45 realized (and Morelli 2011 : 221-222 confirms), the schidai must 
refer to ivory of a lower quality, broken or spoiled. i 
PME 56: $éperat 6é mémept povoyevós év Evi TÓmQ ToÓTov TGV Ééymop(eov (Müller: 
ToUTW TO Éj.ropíq cod.) yevvwpevov TOAd, Aeyouévg Korrovapuktj (Müller: \eyouévy 
Kotrovaptkt cod.). dépetat 8e kal papyapitns ikavós kal 86tá$opos kal édédbas 
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kal d06via Enpikà kal váp8os ý Fayyvruci) (Stuck: Áamaviki) cod.) kai. padkdBadpov 
ék TOY éco TÓmQv els adThy, kai Mala BLadavis ravro(a kal d8ápas kal bdKiveos 
kal xeAóvm `Ñ Tre XpucovnrioTuK kal  tepl tds viscous Onpevopévn Tas 
Tpoketuévas abTfjs THs AtpupLKfis. "They export pepper, abundantly grown in only one 
region of these markets, a district called Kottonarike. They also export a sufficient quantity 
of pearls of excellent quality, ivory, Chinese cloth, Gangetic nard, malabathrum from the 
places in the interior, transparent stones of all kinds, diamonds, sapphires and tortoise-shell, 
both from Chryse Island and that taken from among the islands along the coast of Limyrike". 
Aside from the Limyrike emporia, the author of the Periplus also notes (PME 63) the 
availability of Gangetic nard at the Ganges emporium (hichi is hardly Surprismipb Hi from 
nowhere else in India. 


On the left of ' AxAB ‘4,632’ there are slight traces of ink, which could be the remnants 
of the sign for that accounting unit. 


If pepper was valued at a high "denominator fraction of, talent per unit (exactly as ‘sound’ 
ivory and schidai were: 1/60 and 7/600 of talent per mina, respectively), a sum of talents 
with no drachmas attached would be a remarkable coincidence. Absence of drachmas is 
less surprising, when the item is valued at a low denominator fraction of talent per unit. 
This is the case of the Gangetic nard, whose price per container (Kiste) was three-quarters 
of a talent: the value of 60 containers was only 45 talents (Col. II Il. 1-3). 


See below. 
For their reading, see below. 


Rathbone 2000: 46 explains the shares ‘taken’ by the tax collectors on top of the quarter- 
tax with the difficulty of levying a quarter-tax in kind on items such as ivory, which are 
not easily divisible into shares of weight that are arithmetically predetermined: the ‘remaining 
tusks’ and the ‘remaining schidai' would be the extra weight taken in excess by the tax 
collectors. Moreover, he suggests that the double conversion of (part of) the three-quarters 
of the weights of ‘sound’ ivory and schidai—from talents to pounds at a ratio 1 : 95 and 
back from pounds to talents at a ratio 97.5 : 1—is an accounting artifice allowing the tax 
collectors to collect more than the stipulated 25%. However, if the shares ‘taken’ in addition 
by the tax collectors for the tetartologia depended on the rounding up of the quarter-tax, 
we would expect them to be recorded at the end of the process that determined the weight 
supposedly left to the merchants. The assumption that those shares depended or a rounding 
up is not consistent with the hypothesis that the subsequent double conversion of the weights 
aims at a further reduction—arithmetically determined—of the amounts which, in Rathbone's 
interpretation, would be given back to the merchants. Either the first or the second contention 
(or, more probably, both) must be wrong. In my opinion, the shares 'taken' by the tax 


collectors define a surcharge and the double conversion of the weights aims at adjusting the 


monetary value of the items. For their assessment see below nt. 38. I shall discuss this 
and other related questions in a forthcoming paper. 


For their readings see below. 


Morelli suggests as possible alternatives p8 8 ' ‘42 %’ or ua 86 ^ ‘41 W. 
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I assume that below Col. I |. 28 at least two lines are lost. Below Col. II 1. 29 (maybe the 
last line of the text) there are at least 5 cm of blank space. 


The shares of ‘sound’ ivory and schidai ‘taken’ by the tax collectors include the fractions ' 
of mina of the original amounts of the three-quarters (see below nt. 38). Therefore, the 
remaining quantities end with natural numbers of minae. We shall argue that the share of 
pepper ‘taken’ by the tax collectors include the fraction of talent of the original amount 
of the three-quarters. A further reduction of x talents and 58 minae leaves an amount ending 
with a natural number of minae. 


Plin. n.h. XII 28: emitur in libras (denariis) XV, album (denariis) VII, nigrum (denariis) 
III. "it [ie. long pepper] is bought for 15 denarii per pound; white pepper for 7, black 
pepper for 4". Four denarii per pound notionally correspond to 25.33 drachmas per mina. 


The closest we can get is either 3,214 talents and 26 minae obtained from 3,295 talents 
and 59 minae, recalculated with a talent of 97 pounds and 5 ounces, or 3,216 talents and 
7 minae obtained from 3,295 talents, recalculated with a talent of 97 pounds and 4 ounces. 
Nor can an adjustment from 3,295 and x minae to 3,215 talents and 43 minae be explained 
by a recalculation with a weight unit whose difference from the official talent was measured 
in simple fractions of mina (such a procedure occurs in POxy 2,580): the lighter talent would 
be between 58.53 and 58.55 minae of the heavier; the heavier would be between 61.47 
and 61.49 of the lighter. 


Of course, the y is a little more spaced from the k and its horizontal stroke extends longer 
than the usual pattern. I surmise that the clerk, thinking he had to write only weight talents 
13,223, filled the blank space up to the end of the line with a long stroke, exactly as he 
does with the v at Col. II 1. 28. Subsequently, having realized that 2 minae had to be added, he 
wrote uv(Qv) B under the horizontal stroke of the y. í 


As Col. I began with what we label as 1. 1 and the document could not fail to mention 
the entire quantity of the pepper imported and the data related to the items evaluated in 
Col. I Il. 14-19, it necessarily follows that another entire column precedes Column I: 
therefore, the so-called ‘Column I’ is actually ‘Column II’ and the so-called ‘Column II’ 


is actually ‘Column I’. This conclusion has serious implications for the general 


understanding of the text, which I shall address in a forthcoming paper. 


We shall see below that the weights of the three-quarters of two other items of the cargo 
undergo a reduction that is not imputable to the share ‘taken’ by the tax collectors on the 
top of the quarter-tax. 

14% + 44% + 58 = 1 weight talent and 57 minae. 


The shares ‘taken’ by the tax collectors derive from round proportions of the rounded up 
amounts: 1 mina per 10 talents (EEaxootoott, 1/600) of ‘sound’ ivory (a total amount of 
105 talents 13 minae, rounded up to 110 talents, makes 11 minae); 120 drachmae per 1 
talent (revrnKooTtj, 1/50) of schidai (a total amount of 17 talents 33 minae, rounded up 
to 18 talents, makes 21.6 minae, rounded up to 22 minae); x talents per 1,000 talents of 
pepper (a total amount of 17,744 talents 59 minae, rounded up to 18,000 talents, makes 
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18 x talents). To these quantities the fractions of mina (for ‘sound’ ivory and schidai) or 
talent (for pepper) of the three-quarters of the total amounts were added. Consequently, we 
get 1174 minae of ‘sound’ ivory, 22 % of schidai, 18 x talents 44% minae of pepper.— 
In my reconstruction of the values of the three-quarters of the cargo, I assume that the tax 
collectors ‘took’ 1/1,000 (xiXtoo Tj) of the rounded up amount plus the fraction of talent 
of the total amount (44% minae). Of course, a different rate cannot be excluded, but it 
would imply only slight adjustments in the values of the pepper and the missing items. 


At Col. I 1. 14, I read Aa L^ ‘31%’; the first editors had read óA(kfjs) a L^ ‘weight 1%’; 
Morelli reads pa L’ ‘41%’. At Col. I 1. 17 I read ] 8^ ‘]%’; Morelli reads ky 6^ ‘23%’. 
The readings proposed by me are all compatible with the hypothesis that those weight 
numbers represents three-quarters of original ee comprising only mene numbers 
of minae. E 


At Col. I 15 I accept Morelli’s reading ka ‘21’. The first editors read oa. 


At Col. I 1. 18, I read ' AogE[ (‘186[?’), Morelli's reading i is "Aol (‘1,2[2?"). At the end 
of the line, I would read L/8' *4 W, Morelli reads .8.'. 


At Col. I 1. 19 Morelli reads ápy(up(ov)(ráAavra) ox[.(‘22[?’), but k seems to me more 
clear than c. 


The higher limit is obtained by assuming that 229 money talents and 5,999 drachmas (the 
highest possible monetary value) was the value of 1,860 weight talents and one-quarter of 
mina (the lowest possible weight number); the lower limit supposes that 220 money talents 
and 9 drachmas (lowest possible monetary value) were the value of 1,869 weight talents 
and 59 34 minae (the highest possible weight number). 


The first sum results from a quantity of 1,860 weight talents and three-quarters of a mina, 
the second from 1,869 weight talents and 55 ?4 minae. ] 


But the ratio between their volumes must have been much less uneven. 


Cfr. supra nt. 1. —Greek malabathron comes from Sanskrit tamdlapattra, ‘leaf of tamála'. 
Just like the Gangetic nard, the malabathron was imported to Limyrike from the Ganges 
emporion: PME 63. Pliny the Elder (Plin, nh. XII 129), who fixes the price 
of black pepper at 4 denarii per pound (cfr. supra, nt. 32), states that the price of the 
malabathron may fluctuate between 1 and 300 denarii per pound, adding however that 60 
denarii per pound is the price of the leaves themselves. At POxy 3,73] pepper and 
malabathron are both valued at 1 talent per pound. POxy 3,733 gives the pepper at 1 talent 
per pound and the malabathron at 2 talents per pound. In POxy 3,766 the pepper is 12 
talents and the malabathron 50. It is worth noting that these data may provide. additional 
reasons not to take 24 drachmas per mina (cfr. supra) as the price for pepper in the verso 
of the Muziris papyrus. While other documents show an equal or higher price for 
malabathron, it would be difficult to explain why black pepper should be worth double 
according to the Muziris papyrus. Moreover, the malabathron issue confirms the idea that 
Pliny is referring to prices that are higher than those assumed in the papyrus. 


Cfr. supra nt. 22. 
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Edict. de pretiis: 16, 10-11. However, it is to be noticed that while in the Muziris papyrus 
black pepper is valued much. less (6 drachmas per mina) than both ‘sound’ ivory (100 
drachmas per mina) and schidai (70 drachmas per mina), its maximum price in the Diocletian . 
edict (34, 68) is much higher (800 denarii per pound) than that of the ivory. 

That is, 48% of the value of the ‘sound’ ivory and 68.5% of the value of the schidai. 
Alternatively, a value of 78 drachmas per mina (78% of the value of the ‘sound’ ivory, 
111.4% of the value of the schidai) could be also considered. 


If tortoise shell was valuated at a price of 78 drachmas per mina, its weight would be 31 
talents and 21 minae; its value 24 talents and 2,718 drachmas. Consequently, the value of the 
malabathron would be 223 talents and 4,599 drachmas; its weight 1,864 talents and 43 1⁄4 
minae. 

Apparently, ‘prices’ are conventional and do not reflect market dynamics. 

According to the quarter-tax official weight talent of 95 pounds. Quantities of pepper, sound 
ivory and schidai were re-calculated as 12,881 weight talents and 36 !4 minae, 76 talents 
and 52 74 minae and 12 weight talents and 49 74 minae, respectively. 

This is the difference between the weight numbers given at Col. II ll. 14 and 15. 

This is the difference between the weight numbers given at Col. II ll. 17 and 18. 


As the specific weight of pepper is 500/550 g per liter, 544 tons of pepper occupied 
approximately 1,000 m?. — Average percentages of pepper in the cargoes of some 
Portuguese ships returning from India in the 16th and early 17th centuries are given by 
Steensgard 1985 : 22. In the period from 1513 to 1519 pepper was the 8096 of the ships' 
cargo in weight; from 1523 to 1531, 84%; from 1547 to 1548, 89%; from 1587 to 1588, 
68%; from 1600 to 1603, 65%; from 1608 to 1610, 69%. 

The weight of the 80 containers (Kistai) of Gangetic nard cannot be exactly established. 
However, since the containers must have been portable, the total final weight would 
have been rather inconsequential—one or two tons at most. 

Pomey/Tchernia 1978; Tchernia 2011. 
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Playing Sudoku on the Verso of the ‘Muziris Papyrus’ 


P. Vindob. G 40822 verso: A Translation* 


Col. I (II, actually) Pepper: 
1. [—] 59 mn. quarter-tax + additional share ‘taken’ by the 
2. [--] 14% mn. : tax collectors(1); 
3. [---] 58 mn. quarter-tax alone(2); further deduction(3). 


Gangetic nard: quarter-tax. 


. [-—] 167, 105 w. tal. 13 mn. ; ee ci nee TA 

. [—1 26 [w.] tal. 30 : number o tusks an eir weight (5); 
f a dnb Ke quarter-tax--additional share ‘taken’ by the 

Damus x a tax collectors (6); additional share taken 

- [=] likewise 11% w. mn. by the tax collectors alone (8); quarter-tax 


. [-—] 26 [w.] tal. 18% mn. alone (9). 


. [--] 17 [w.] tal. 33 mn.: 7 0) 
. [—] 4 .] tal. 46 ? weight 3 
d d SP quarter tax + additional share taken by the 


A tax collectors(11); ` 
- [+] 4 [w] tal. 23% [mn.] quarter-tax alone (13). 


. [Of Tortoise shell ---]31’4 [mn.] Three-quarters of the tortoise shell 
. [--]21 [mn.] weight (14); weight altered (15); 
. [—]8 [dr] monetary value (16). 


. [Of Malabathron —-] % [mn] $ Three-quarters of the malabathron: 
. [+] 1,86[7] [w. tal.], 4% % [mn.] weight (17); weight altered (18); 
: [--] 220] m. tal. [2229 dr] monetary value (19). 


. [Of Pepper, 1]3,308 [w.tal. 44% mn.] Three-quarters of the pepper: 

. D- 1]3,223 [w.tal.] 2 mn. weight (20); : 

. [—] from which ... weight minus the additional share ‘taken’ 

. [A]... by the tax collectors and the further 

S pesas deduction (21); recalculation into a higher 

. [—] 771 m.tal. weight standard (22-24); monetary value 

. [—1 4,632 [dr] (25-26); monetary value of the additional 
[4] 444 fon share ‘taken’ by the tax collectors and -total 

' J = ' monetary value (27 ff). 
















* [n the text of P. Vindob. G 40,822 verso, weight and money units are often abbreviated. To 
reproduce the abbreviated form I used w. tal.- weight talent(s); mn.= mina(e); w. mn.- weight 
minae; lbs.=pounds; m. tal.=money talent(s); dr=drachma(s); m. dr=money drachmas; ob.=obols. 
Sometimes, the clerk drops the specification of the nature of: the talent (Col.II Il. 7,8,10,15,25). 
In those cases, however, the context makes it clear if it is a weight or a money talent. Unavoidably, 
the order of the words in my English translation doesn't strictly follow that of the Greek ones 
in the original text. Consequently, words and lacunae are sometimes shifted. 
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Playing Sudoku on the Verso of the ‘Muziris Papyrus’ 


Col. II (XII, actually) 


. Of Gangetic nard, 60 containers, of which likewise 
. the value is reckoned per container at 4,500 dr.: 
. 45 m.tal. 


. Of ‘sound’ ivory, 78 w.tal. 54 % mn., 

. of which likewise the price is reckoned thus: a) Of the 
78 w.tal. 4[3] mn 

. which—since, for the weight standard of the quarter tax, 
. the talent is reckoned at 95 lbs.-—are 7,478 Ibs.; 

. from which, being likewise reckoned pounds to talent 
. as it is usually reckoned for the merchants, is-derfved 
. 76 w. tal. 41 mn. At 100 dr. per mn.: 76 tal. 4,100 dr. 


. b) Of the remaining [---] tusks, taken in addition by 
the arabarchai for 


. the tetartologia, in the sum of tusks 

. together with the result, 11 % [4] mn. 
. At the same 100 dr. per mn.: dr. 1,175. 
. Makes the total 76 tal. 5,275 dr. 


. Of schidai, 13 w.tal. 9 5 % mn. 
. of which likewise the value 
a) Of the 12 w. tal. 4[7] man., 

. Which, as above, [-—] for the weight standard of the 
quarter-tax, are 

. 1,214 Ibs., in the ay they are reckoned for the 
merchants, 

. 12 w. tal. 27 mn. At 70 dr. per mn.: 

. 8 m. tal. 4,290 dr. 

. b) The remaining schidai taken in addition for the 
tetartologia, 

. as above, 22 !4 % mn. At the 

. same 70 dr. per mn.: 1,592 m. dr. 3 ob. 

. Total for schidai: 8 tal. 5,882 dr. 3 ob 


. Total for the value of ivory: [85 m.tal. 5,157 
dr. 3 ob.]. 


is reckoned thus: 


. In sum: Of the value of the 3 (sc. out of four) parts 
of the cargo 

. shipped out on the vessel Hermapollon: 

. 1,151 m.tal. 5,852 dr. 


100 


Three-quarters of the 
Gangetic nard: number of 
containers(1); price(2); value(3). 


Three-quarters of the 
‘sound’ ivory: 
weight (4); 
weight minus the additional 
share 'taken' by the tax 
collectors (5); recalculation 
into a higher weight 
Standard (6-10); monetary 
value (10); 


monetary value of the 
additional share ‘taken’ b 
the tax collectors (11- 14); 
and total monetary value (15). 


Three-quarters of the schidai: 


4 


weight (16); gi 
weight minus the additional 
share ‘taken’ by the arabarċhs 
(17); recalculation into-a 
higher weight standard : 
(18-20); monetary value (21); 


monetary value of the. 

additional share ‘taken’. 
by the arabarchs (22-24); and 

total monetary value (25) 


j 


Total value 
of the three-quarters of the ivory 
(Sound? ivory + fchidai) (26). 


Total value of the three- 
quarters of the cargo of the 
Hermapollon 





Playing Sudoku on the Verso of the ‘Muziris Papyrus’ 
Weights and Money Units in P. Vindob. G 40,822 verso 


Weights 


Quarter-tax official Mina 


weight talent (1/60 of a talent) 


(= 95 Roman lbs) Roman Pound 


322.8 g 


5111 kg 


30.666 kg (Duncan-Jones 1994 : 213-215) 


Ivory recalculation Mina 


weight talent (1/60 of a talent) 
(= 97.5 Roman Ibs) = 


52455 k 
31473 kg $ 


Roman ounce 
Pepper recalculation Mina (1/12 of pound) 


weight talent (1/60 of a talent) 26.916 g 
(= 97.66 Roman lbs) 2 


52541 kg 


31.524 kg 





Money 


Money Talent Drachma Obol 


1,500 Egyptian tetradrachms % of Egyptian tetradrachm 1/6 of Egyptian 
6,000 Egyptian drachmas Notionally equivalent to: drachma 


Notionally equivalent to: 1/100 of Roman golden aureus 

60 Roman golden aurei 1/4 of Roman silver denarius 
1,500 silver denarii 1 bronze sestertius 
6,000 bronze sestertii 
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NAYANA SHARMA MUKHERJEE 


A. student of history desirous of understanding how men and women in early India lived, 
would take recourse to such popular literature as would be reflective of the everyday 
experiences of the people. Perhaps no other ancient text possibly weaves a more vivid 
tapestry of people's lives and thoughts other than the Jatakas, one of our oldest compendia 
of folk tales and fables. The vastness of its social canvas makes it particularly invaluable, 
as the Bodhisatta in the course of his several lives, takes birth in families varying from 
the royalty and the priestly to that of the labouring poor and even the untouchable. The 
significance of these texts was recognised several decades ago, '*... the collection of legends 
is of more importance as a reservoir of materials for culture-history’’ (Fick 1920: viii). 
Preaching of sila or ethics is the primary objective of the narratives and food occupies 
an important place in Buddhist ethics. One the one hand, food is essential as nutriment 
to sustain health; on the other, dietary habits and ethics are indicators of cultural differences. 
What one eats or does not is the outcome of belonging to a particular social or cultural 
group. In this respect food imparts cultural identity, and serves as a stepping stone for 
investigating a wider culture. Different groups of people sharing the same.food assemblage 
make conscious dietary choices and adopt certain dietary customs and prejudices. Such 
choices serve as markers of social distinctiveness. 


- Alms-Seekers and Alms-Givers: 


As the ascetic ideal is upheld as the noblest in the Jataka stories, most references to food 
occur in the context of almsgiving. Renouncers, being completely disassociated with food 
production, were dependent on begging or gleaning from the forest. The gift of food and 
drink is highly praised and it was the usual practice to give alms to brahmanas and 
mendicants who came begging to the door step. It is said that a householder should not 
eat dainty food alone, rather continually provide monks and brahmanas with food and drink 
(Jataka VI: 139). 

Developing conviction among the laity to part with a share of their resources was a 
major concern for the survival of a community of alms-seekers. Many of the Játaka stories 
revolve around the issues of miserliness and greed. The Bilari-Kosiya-Jataka relates the 
story of an affluent merchant who was so parsimonious that he burnt down his ancestral 
almonry and beat up the beggars. The Bodhisatta taught that to deny alms to anyone was 
unrighteous and even when there was nothing to offer, the virtuous should make the effort 
to procure it and never refuse. The merchant was gradually converted to the virtues of 
charity and his good deeds later ensured him a place in heaven (ibid. IV: 40-44). 
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The Sasa-Jàtaka exhorts the benefactor to give selflessly and without any thought of 
reciprocity. The Bodhisatta, once born as a hare, had nothing to offer by way of suitable 
food to a brábmana. So he resolved to sacrifice himself so that the alms-seeker would not 
return empty handed (ibid. III: 37). No distinction is made in the Jataka narratives between 
the various denominations of alms seekers, whether brahmanas, ascetics or beggars. The 
frequent occurrence of samana and brühmana together shows that the homeless ascetic and 
the Brahmana were for the Buddhist identical, just as for him the attributes of a homeless 
ascetic, propertylessness and desirelessness, are inherent in the notion of a ‘‘true’’ 
Brahmana (Fick: 191-2). Kings were given homilies by the Great Being on liberality (Játaka 
IV:249). Rich people and kings built alms-houses (dànasala) where food and° drink 
(annapanam) were provided to the samana-brahmanas, the poor (dalidda), the way-farers 
(vanibbakà) and the beggars (ydcanakds) (Mehta 1939: 352). 

Several inspirational stories accentuate the never failing bountiful recompense of charity, 
one of the greatest human virtues. The Bodhisatta says: ''By charity thou mayst ascend 
the noble path divine’ (Jätaka V: 207). Mallika, the daughter of the chief of the garland- 
makers of Savatthi, gave three portions of gruel she was carrying in her basket to the 
Buddha. The same day she became the chief queen of Kosala, and thus, attained prosperity 
and high social status (ibid. III: 244-5). The Bodhisatta, as a poor wage earner, had once 
given as alms four portions of gruel to four paccekabuddhas. Consequently in his next 
birth he was born as prince Brahmadatta of Benaras. He recollected the meritorious deed . 
of his previous birth which had brought him such glory and splendour (ibid. III: 245-6). 
His chief queen had been once a handmaid's slave but'she too attained to royalty owing : 
to the alms of rice she had given to a monk (ibid. III: 248). 

Well-to-do disciples like Anathapindika, Visakha and the king of Kosala, provided an 
unending supply of food for a large number of bhikkhus. Visakhà sought permission from 
the Buddha to serve the bhikkhus in the following ways: the right to give them cloaks in 
the rainy season, food to all who come as guests, food to travelling priests, food and 
medicine to the sick and food for those who care for the sick, a continuous distribution of 
rice gruel and bathing robes for the sisters (ibid. IV: 198). The Kesáva-Jàtaka narrates 
that five hundred bhikkus were constantly fed in the house of Anàthapindika at Jetavana. 
The king having witnessed the same was inspired to make perpetual arrangements for 
perpetual alms to the assembly (ibid. III: 94). Sometimes the invitation was extended seven 
days in a row when rich gifts were offered to the guests as well (ibid. III: 35, IV: 9). It 
was not enough to make arrangements for alms: the manner of offering meals was no less. 
important. From the ,Kesava-Jàtaka again we learn, that though the brethren were served 
various delicacies at the royal palace, they preferred not to eat there for they were not 
served with love and affection. Rather they took their share of delicacies and brought them 
to the House of Anathapindika, or Visakhà or any of their trusted friends where they were 
more comfortable (ibid. III: 94). ° 
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The lay followers were keen to offer hospitality to the most honoured of the bhikkus > 
at their own homes, and where it was not possible, there is reference to the practice of 
sending food and money to a household where they were entertained. The venerable 
Sàriputta once accepted the invitation of a poor old woman at SAvatthi. When this came to 
be known, king Pasendi, Anathapindika (the elder and the younger), Visákha and several 
other families sent food, handsome sums of money and robes to help her entertain the 
bhikkhu (ibid. II: 200). Where a single family could not afford to extend hospitality to 
the entire Brotherhood of a town, a few families or the residents of a street would come 
together to entertain them. Sometimes the entire town would pool their resources together 
(ibid. 1: 252). No offering, however frugal, ought not to be disdained; the Master himself 
setan example by accepting a poor man's bran cake, when he had a choice of other 
dainties. The man, who made his living as a hired labourer, could not afford rice gruel. He 
instead prepared a cake with the red powder from rice husk, which the Buddha ate as 
though it were ambrosia (ibid. I: 252-3). 

An inmate of the Order had to obtain food by begging every day and hoarding was 
disallowed. Exception was made only for medicines, which the Buddha ordained, could be 
stored for seven days (ibid. HI: 221). But hoarding was by no means unknown among the 
bhikkus, as some looked for ways to avoid the daily round of begging. Even in the time 
Buddha it is said that some monks indulged in various unprincipled methods to obtain 
sustenance, such as by giving medical advice, running errands, etc. The practice of 
exchanging alms was prevalent too, whereby a bhikku gave a share of his alms to a fellow 
bhikku in exchange for a share the next day. These methods met with strong disapproval 
from the Buddha who likened the food to poison and to the leftovers of one belonging to 
the lowest caste, which deprives one of joy and laughter (ibid. II: 57). 


There is the story of a squire of Savatthi who decided to join the Order. But before 
doing so, he built a separate chamber with a kitchen and store-room for himself on the 
outskirts of the monastery. Moreover, he stocked the store-room with ghi, rice and other 
eatables. Even as a member of the Order, he sent for his servants to prepare food according 
to his fancy (ibid. I: 23). At the monastery built by king Ajatasattu for Devadatta, he and his 
followers were supplied with perfumed three-year-old rice along with choicest flavourings. 
The Buddha strongly condemned these practices too as unrighteous (ibid. I: 67). 


The lay followers brought food and other items as gifts to the monastery, and disputes 
often arose over their distribution. It was the accepted practice that distribution of food 
in the monastery followed the rule whereby the seniors received the best quality rice, the 
best water and the best lodging. This rule was ordained when once the venerable Elder 
Sàáriputta was forced to spend the night under a tree, as no place could be found for him 
in a newly built monastery. The Buddha then laid down that in the Order he had established, 
precedence in matters of food and lodging would be decided not by birth into noble or 
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brühmana family, nor by material possession before admission into the monastery; rather 
seniority would receive precedence and command respect of word and deed (ibid. Y: 93). 


The Forest-Dwellers: 


There are several references to householders who shunned the material world, took up abode 
in the Himalayas, and usually lived on the wild fruits and roots. When Rama-pandita came 
to the Himalayas with his siblings, Lakkhana and Sita, he built a hermitage in a well- 
watered spot where wild fruits were easily available (ibid. IV:79). But during the rains, 
when it became difficult to dig up bulbs and roots and procure fruits and leaves, it was the 
usual practice for the forest dwelling ascetics to come down from the hills and make their 
habitation in villages or towns (ibid. III: 25), where they received alms. i 


Some ascetics took the vow of living off uncooked food. Brahmana Kaņha-Kumāra 
made his abode at the foot of a gourd tree within the forest eating raw food with only his 
teeth to grind it. He never used a pestle and consumed one meal a day. He lived off the 
fruits, the flowers or the leaves of the tree according to the season, and when there were 
none, he survived on the bark. From the place where he sat, he stretched his hand and 
gathered what he could in his hand sweep and had no craving for tastier fruits of other trees 
(ibid. IV: 5-6). The Boddhisatta, in the Akitta-Játaka, came to Karadipa and built his 
hermitage beside a great kāra (Canthium parviflorum) tree. His dietary needs were met’ 
by a very spartan meal of kära leaves sprinkled with water without salt or spices. There 
were days when he gave away his meagre meal to beggars which left nothing for himself 
but his deed gave him profound joy (IV: 150). At the hermitage of the five hundred sages, 
king PaAcala was offered three kinds of leaves: tinduk (Diospyros embryopteris), piyal 
(Buchanania latifolia) and sweet kasumári (ibid. IV: 270). 

However, the dietary practices of forest-dwelling recluses could be widely divergent. 
While some survived off vegetable and fruit diet, there were those who consumed meat 
and cooked their food as well. In the Bhikkha-Parampara-Jütaka, an ascetic describes his 
diet as consisting of wild bulbs, radishes, wild rice, catmint and other herbs, black mustard, 
jujubes, honey, lotus-threads, myrobalan and scraps of meat. In the same story, it is said 
that a Pacceka Buddha is superior to the ascetic for he had neither any wealth nor he did 

“cook his food; while the ascetic survived off cooked food and had possessions in the form 
of the food items he gathered (ibid. IV:234). But we also have instances where a wandering 
mendicant visited the royal palace and partook of the dainty fare served by the king (ibid. V: 

2j 117). The same ascetic had monkey flesh given by a villager in a frontier area (ibid. V: 121). 

“Some ascetics drew sustenance from the leavings of carnivorous animals of which we have 

"references in the brahmanical law books as well. The practitioners of this method described 

themselves as ‘eaters of remnants left from charity’. But carrion eaters not meet with 
“approval from the Bodhisatta, who labelled them ‘eaters of refuse’ (ibid. III: 194). In the 
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Taccha-Sükara-Játaka, we hear of a sham ascetic who consumed meat brought by a tiger 
(ibid. IV: 220). Interestingly, for the dharmasütraküras, gathering of carrion was an accepted 
method of gathering food for the hermits. 


According to Baudhüyana, hermits in the forest belong to two categories: those who 
cooked their food or did not. The first kind had five subtypes: (a) those who ate everything 
in the forest (b) those who lived on unhusked wild grain (c) those who ate bulbs and roots 
(d) those who survived off fruit (e) those whose diet consisted of only pot-herbs. Even the 
first subtype, i.e., those who ate forest produce, could be of two kinds: (i) the plant eaters 
and (ii) meat eaters, who gathered the remnants of the kill of tigers, wolves, falcons and 
other carnivorous animals. Forest produce procured by each category of hermits during the 
day, was cooked in the evening, offered to ascetics, guests and students, and then consumed 
(III. 3.1-8). In our narratives we come across many such ascetics but none other than the 
carrion eaters were designated false ascetics. One other category which was also so 
proclaimed was the rival sect of the Naked Ascetics or the Ajivikas, who fed on small fish, 
cowdung and other refuse (Jataka I: 229-30). 


Hermits had to forage in the forest everyday for edibles were generally not stored with 
the exception of salt and seasoning. We are told that ascetics visited the countryside to 
procure them (ibid. IV: 14), But even this practice was strictly avoided by some. The 
Bodhisatta upbraided his fellow ascetic from Videha when he set aside salt.and sugar for 
a later day. When true ascetic life meant liberation from all forms of attachment, hoarding 
was unvirtuous (ibid. Ill: 223). 


Consumption of Meat: 


It has been pointed out that the Buddhist birth stories provide substantial basis for the 
view that flesh eating was widespread (Jha 2004:64). Kings were urged to enjoy ghi, rice, 
milk and meat (Jütaka V: 11). Meat and fish were usually cooked in the royal kitchen 
(ibid. VI: 175), and we read about a meat market (ibid. III: 230). Even mendicants wore 
garments of leather (ibid. III: 55). Animals were slaughtered as offering to the spirits, and 
on festive and ceremonial occasions, such as the Kattika festival (ibid. V: 109), and the 
Feast for the Dead (ibid. I: 51). Deer meat was particularly relished (ibid. IV: 180), and 
sold in the markets (ibid. III: 33). People consumed the flesh of a variety of other animals:, 
fowl (ibid. IV: 24), tortoise (ibid.IV: 186), monkey, described as ‘savoury meat’ (ibid. V: 40); 
snake (ibid. V: 85), ox (ibid. V:86), lizard (ibid. III: 57) and pork (ibid. III: 181), which was 
served at weddings as well (ibid. I: 75). Meat was avoided on new and full moon days wher 
Buddhists kept Uposatha vows, and it was not sold in the markets (ibid. V: 247, VI: 173). 


Meat was not denied to the brethren for we redd of a greedy inmate who was overjoyed 
at its mention at an invitation (ibid. IV: 45). Even the Bodhisatta as a wealthy merchant's son 
had venison delivered to his home by a hunter (ibid. III: 34). But the absence of prohibition 
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on flesh foods did create predicament for the Buddha. The naked ascetics led by Nüthaputta 
(referring to the Jainas) brought the accusation that Gotama ate meat knowing very well 
it had been prepared expressly for him. Such charge was-not new for him for as an ascetic 
in an earlier birth a wealthy man maliciously served him fish, and then accused him of 
the sin of killing living beings. Whereupon the Bodhisatta in his rebuttal explained that 
a gift may be procured in any manner but there is no sin in taking it (ibid. II: 182). ‘... Those 
who take life are at fault, but not persons who eat the flesh' (ibid: fn.2). : 


Buddha's cousin, Devadatta, attempted to create a schism in the Order by proclaiming 
the Five Points, which is fleetingly referred to in the Lakkhana Jataka, but recounted in 
detail in the Cullavagga (VII. 1). His directives entailed stricter rules, that the bhikkhus 
shall dwell lifelong in the forest, subsist solely on doles collected out of doors, dress only 
in discarded rags, live under trees and never eat fish or flesh. Devadatta is depicted in 
Buddhist scriptures as the Buddha's rival and hence his attempt to outdo his cousin (Jdtaka 
I: 34, fn.1). The food content or its manner of procuring it was not of great concern; rather 
craving for food was considered more perilous. This was a practical solution in a society 
where meat eating was common keeping in mind the fact that the bhikkhus were dependant 
on the resources of a community along with several other contemporary mendicant orders. 


Consumption of meat was common among the brahmanas. They were invited to feasts 
where they were served with flesh and rice (ibid. VI: 173). A forest dweller offered a roast 
leg of deer to a brahmana in the Vessantara-Jataka, which he readily accepted (VI: 274). 
There is scathing criticism of the unchaste conduct of the priestly class in the Dasa- 
Brahmana-Jataka which says that village folk slaughter several kine, bullocks, goats and 
swine when they invite brahmanas to their village (IV: 229). But such members of the 
highest rung of society are no better than butchers for the Buddhist story-tellers. True 
brahmanas are distinguished by not only by their high ethical values, such as, their wisdom, 
goodness, and absence from evil lust but also by their gastronomic habits: they eat one meal 
of rice a day and abstain from strong drink (ibid: 230). 

With regard to flesh foods, the rule of abstinence that is upheld in the stories is that 
pertaining to the meat of five-clawed animals. In the Mahà-Sutasoma-Jütaka, the Great 
Being says ksatriyas were to abstain from the meat of such animals except five (V: 267). 
Thij rule of paÁca paAcanakhah-bhaksyah was quite well known for our Jataka does not 
elaborate on it. The Vasistha Dharmasütra (XIV. 39) enumerates the five kinds of 
permissible meat of the five-toed animals: the porcupine, the hedgehog, the hare, the 
tórtoise and the iguana. This makes monkey flesh forbidden, yet we get references to its 
“consumption even by brühmanas (Jataka V: 40,121). The practice of killing and eating 
monkeys is prevalent among the lowest Indian tribes (Kosambi 2005:103), and in all 
probability it was relished in Jataka times by even the twice born. 


The precept of the five-toed animals occurs in the Maha-Sutasoma-Jataka not in the 
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context of monkey meat but with reference to the consumption of human flesh. A king 
of Benaras was extremely fond of rice and meat which he had every day. On a particular 
holy day, the cook could not procure meat from the market, and to save his life, he decided to 
take the flesh from a corpse. The king relished it as never before for he had been a yakkha 
in his past life, and decided thereafter to take only human flesh (Játaka V: 247-8). In our 
narratives, wildernesses were home to goblins and ogres who delighted in the consumption 
of human and animal flesh. The Bodhisatta, while travelling through a drought and demon 
wilderness, came across goblins, wearing garland of blue lotuses, who devoured humans 
and oxen (ibid. I: 6). In the Devadhamma Jàtaka, a water spirit is told that he was 
condemned to be a demon subsisting on raw flesh and blood of other creatures on account 
of his evil deeds in his past births. This heinous habit in fact would not prevent his re- 
birth in hell until he could forgo his evil conduct and live virtuously (ibid. I: 27). Many 
Jatakas relate how the Bodhisatta converted these goblins to a simpler and kindlier way 
of life, which has been interpreted to mean that human sacrifice went out of general fashion 
(except among some forest tribes) before the time of the Buddha (Kosambi 2005:104). 


Meat and fish were not prohibited to the Buddhists but hunting was looked upon as 

a cruel occupation. In the Suvannamiga-Jataka, the hunter has a change of heart after 
observing the devotion displayed by the doe for the stag that had been caught in the snare. 
He released the stag who advised him to refrain from taking the life any creature in the 
future (ibid. II: 122-3). There are several such stories in the Jatakas where the hunter 
abdicates his vocation. Even the king of Kosala, who was very fond of hunting not only 
gave up the chase but declared all animals on land, water and in air to be completely safe. 
Whereupon, the Bodhisatta pronounced: ‘‘Great king, it is good for a king to rule a kingdom 
by forsaking the ways of wrongdoing...” (ibid. III: 173). In the Samkicca-Jataka, fishermen 
and slayers of sheep, pigs and cows are castigated as cruel ‘men of blood’. Those who 
hunt beasts and birds are overwhelmed by sin and destined for hell (ibid. V:139). Brühmanas 
were forbidden to take animal life (ibid. III: 37), yet we have references to some who did 
not follow this precept. A certain young brahmana, who developed the desire to eat roasted 
venison, moved to the Himalayas where he killed deer at pleasure. But the consequences 
of his deeds were terrifying: he lost control of his limbs and his body withered so much 
so that he looked like a ghost (ibid. III: 279). Flesh foods are tainted, a ruddy goose 
explained to a crow that lived on carrion and casual prey, unlike the diet of sevála plant 
that the goose consumed: 

Sevàla plant, stript of its skin, 

Yields food without a taint of sin (ibid. M: 310). 

Condemnation of the slaughter of animals in'the Jatakas occurs either in the context 
of certain rituals or festivals, or in the context of hunting. The Matakabhatta-Jataka makes 
a strong statement against the killing of animals. With the killing of a single goat for making 
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an offering at the Feast of the Dead, the slayer was doomed to suffer the horrific fate 
of beheading five hundred times (ibid. I: 52). The Dummedha-Jataka is set in the context 
of the festival celebrated by the people of Benaras in honour of the ‘gods’. Large numbers 
of sheep, goats, poultry, swine and other animals were slaughtered. When the Bodhisatta 
was born as Prince Brahinadatta, he proclaimed that those who were addicted to the killing 
of living creatures would be offered as sacrifice to the banyan tree. This proclamation was 
enough to put an end to the ‘old wickedness’ (ibid. I: 127-8). The futility of sacrificing 
animals is brought forth in several of our narratives (ibid. III: 260). A forest dwelling 
bráhmana in the Nariguttha-Játaka made preparations for sacrificing an ox to Agni. He tied 
up the animal and went to get some salt from the nearby village. By the time he returned, 
he found that the ox had been slaughtered and cooked by a band of hunters. He then 
exclaimed that when the Lord of Fire was unable to protect himself, how could he protect 
his worshipper? He, thereafter, doused the fire and became a recluse (ibid I: 308). 


Consumption of Drinks: 


In Jataka society drinking was a common phenomenon across people of different social 
strata, from kings and soldiers to artisans and forest-dwellers. The description of a town 
refers to drinking shops and taverns, along with slaughter-houses and cooks' shops (ibid. 
VI: 135). Wine merchants were welcomed by kings (ibid. V:7). Wines were brewed at home 
for we have the instance of king SaÁjaya who ordered that a hundred jars of wine be brought 
by each hamlet to be set by the road by which the royal procession would travel (ibid. 
VI: 299). 


Drinking of spirits was associated with festivities. Kings often proclaimed coins 
festivals (ibid. IV: 73), while we learn of goldsmiths organising a festival with fish, meat and 
strong drinks (ibid.V:228). The people of Benaras had a festival for the ogres when fish, 
meat and pots of liquor were left in the courtyards and streets (ibid. I: 255). Even. hermits 
were offered a large supply of the best spirits on the occasion of a drinking festival by 
the king of Benaras (ibid. I: 20), and ascetics were not immune to the lure of the intoxicants. 
The liquor véruni, in fact, acquired its name from the ascetic Varuna, while surá was named 
after its discoverer Sura, a forester (ibid. V: 7). It was not unusual for women to enjoy their 
drink. Young girls often went to parks with friends to enjoy the day with food and drinks 
(ibid. IV: 236). In the Kumbha-Jataka, we are told that some five hundred women, who 
were friends of Visákhà, decided to join a drinking festival at Sávatthi. Visakha declined 
to accompany them but does not forbid them. The narrative then describes the inappropriate 
conduct of these female drinkers in the presence of the Buddha, whereupon he ‘strongly 
reproved this custom (ibid. V: 5-6). l 


Even the Boddhisatta does not escape from some form of association with pitts: Jn 
one of his births, he was fond of the Soma juice, and had the habit of pouring libations 
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of it, so he was known as Sutasoma or the soma distiller (ibid. V: 92). As the Treasurer 
of Benaras, he had a tavern-keeper who lived under his protection (ibid. I: 120). A friend 
of Anathapindika kept a tavern which did not prevent him from keeping up his friendship 
nor did the Buddha admonish him for his business (ibid. I: 120). Anathapindika, of course 
as a true follower, did not indulge in liquor (ibid. I: 134). It is even said that a Bodhisatta 
may even consume drink (ibid. III: 296). In his final birth, as king Vessantara, he gave food 
to the hungry and strong drink to those who required it, and clothes to the needy as gifts, 
before he was banished (ibid. VI: 260). Though it is acknowledged that the gift of spirits 
brings no merit, yet he did not desist from providing drinks to those who were fond of them 


so that no one may turn back disappointed. 


In the Kumbha-Játaka, we get a candid admission of the fact that drinking was a 
common practice in Indian society. Sakka, in several verses, expounded the malevolent 
effects of intoxicants to the king of Sàávatthi, whereupon, he was convinced to practise 
abstinence and had the drinking vessels destroyed. Despite this, it is lamented that this 
did not lead to disappearance of the pernicious habit; rather it gradually developed in India 
(ibid. V: 6-11). Drinking was strongly disapproved for it lead to loss of the senses, and 
the Buddha proscribed it for the members of the Order, declaring it an offence requiring 
confession and absolution (ibid. I: 207). Its vile effects are illustrated in more than one 
narrative. A king, addicted to strong drink and meat, was not served meat on a particular 
uposatha day (the day when no animals were slaughtered). But he had consumed much 
liquor and was so enraged when meat was not served, that he killed his young son and 
ordered his cook to prepare his flesh (ibid. II: 136). Spirits were generally proscribed to 
brahmanas, as is known from the Mahasutasoma-Játaka. When a young brahmana boy 
returned home after consuming drinks, his father admonished him saying that he had done 
very wrong considering that he was a member of a bráhmana family (ibid. V: 253). Hermits 
are also advised to keep away from liquor (ibid. IV:139).The rule of abstention was probably 
not strictly followed: a Naga king extended hospitality to priests and brahmanas in his house 
which was converted into a drinking hall, where they were served food and drinks, garlands 
and perfumes (ibid. VY: 151). 


Commensality: 


It has been rightly pointed out that our narratives reflect that sharp differences based on 
class and caste stratification were entrenched in society (Chakravarti 2006: 199). A poor 
man, who could not afford to make rice-gruel, made an offering of only a cake of husk- 
powder and water in a coconut shell to the Tree-spirit, while others came with cakes, 
garlands, perfumes (Játaka I: 252). Gruel was prepared with large grains of rice, while 
middle sized grains were steamed, and small ones were made into cake after adding the 


‘condiments (ibid. VI: 184). Rice-gruel, rice and milk with ghi, sugar and honey was the 


fare of the well-to-do (ibid. I: 109). The food of the slaves was very different from that 
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of their masters. A slave named Kalanduka, belonging to the Treasurer of Benaras, ran 
away to a life of luxury and dainties with the daughter of a merchant. When he was caught 
and brought back, his master condemnedihim to ‘a slave's fare’ (ibid. 1:281). The Katahaka- 
Jataka recounts the story of.Katáhaka the son of a female slave, who was born on the same 
day as the son of a rich Treasurer, and both grew pp together and had the same education. 
However, he lived in the fear that his good fortune may! not endure and at the slightest 
mistake, he would be beaten, imprisoned and fed on ‘slave’s fare’ (ibid. Y: 275). The good 
fortune of Katahaka was very much an exception, for the stigma of being an offspring 
of a slave woman could not be shaken off, even though his/her paternity is derived from 
the king. 


The rules of commensality in society were governed by caste and lineage, and the 
Bhadda-sdla Játaka provides interesting insight here. When the king of Kosala wished to 
marry a daughter of the Sakya clan, they chose Vàsabhakhattiya, the daughter of a Sakya 
prince Mahànama and a slave woman, as the prospective bride. The Sakya custom .of 
connubiality prevented a woman of pure lineage from being married outside their clan;.at 
the same time, they could not refuse the king of Kosala. Hence their choice fell on a girl 
of mixed parentage. But the Kosalans well were aware of the pride of the Sákyas in matter 
of lineage. They insisted that they would take only such a girl who ate along with clan 
members. Mahanüma devised an ingenious plan to assure the Kosalans. As he'sat down for 
his meal, Vàsabhakhattiyà was brought in to sit beside her father, and she dipped her hand 
in the same dish. No sooner had he taken a mouthful in her presence, as instructed earlier, 
his aides brought him a letter from the king. Holding it in his left hand he read the letter 
while keeping his right hand in the same dish but did not partake anymore.of the food. 
The maiden meanwhile finished her meal, and the Kosalan messengers were deceived into 
thinking that she was indeed his daughter (ibid. IV: 92). Evidently presence of the daughter 
was not defiling as her touch. In due course Vasabhakhattiya was married to the Kosalan 
king but the stigma of slave birth was borne by their son Vidüdabha. When he visited 
Kapilavatthu, he was entertained at the royal rest-house but the seat he had used was washed 
by a slave woman with milk-water (ibid. TV: 95). 


Hierarchy and pollution taboos are themes that recur in the: narratives of the Jatakas 
(Chakravarti 2006: 199). The most derogatory expressions.in our stories have been used for 
the candàlas, characterised as ‘the lowest race that go upon two feet’ or ‘the meanest men 
on earth’ (Jdtaka IV: 248). These outcasts lived outside the village or town in their own 
settlements. Even sighting a candàla was considered a bad omen and people washed their 
eyes with perfumed water when one was sighted (ibid. IV: 236). Therefore the question of 
sharing or accepting food from such low castes did not arise. The Matariga-Jataka relates 
how a group of people beat up the candala, Matanga. One day as he was entering the city 
of Benaras, the daughter of a setthi, Dittha-mangalika, happened to cast her eyes on him. 
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When his identity was brought to her knowledge, she remarked that she had seen something 
that brings bad luck and immediately turned away from the park she was to enter. Her 
companions were extremely disappointed at having lost the opportunity of enjoying free 
food and drinks owing to the presence of the low caste man, and vented their anger on him. 


Presence of outcasts at meals of brahmanas was sacrilegious. When a candala, who had 
become an ascetic arrived at an alms-hall where sixteen thousand bráhmanas were having a 
meal, he was immediately turned away with abusive words. The deities of the city angered 
by such insulting behaviour towards the sage, seized his son and the brahmanas, and twisted 
their necks. At the pleading of his wife, Matanga ordained that they could be revived if they 
were made to taste a bit of the rice gruel from his bowl. Thus, they were revived but as 
these brahmanas had to taste the leftovers of a candala, they were declared outcasts by 
others and had to depart from Benaras. Birth was considered the only benchmark for 
engaging with an individual in society driven by brahmanical norms. Despite his developing 
the Eight Attainments and Five Supernatural Faculties, Matanga was still a vile low-caste 
unworthy of any gifts. The objective of the Jataka is contestation of this brahmanical 
concept of pre-eminence based on birth: Matanga derides the notion of pride of birth and 
overwhelming self conceit which lead to vices like drunkenness, hatred, ignorance and greed 
(ibid. IV: 239). 

The rules of commensality are illustrated in the Satadhamma-Jataka, which tells the 
story of a brahmana and a candála, who met on the highway, and decided to journey 
together. The candala was carrying some provisions, while the other was not. When the 
candàla offered some food to the brühmana, he refused to take it from the low caste. By 
evening he was so famished that he begged some food from the candiila, thinking he would 
throw away the portion defiled by his touch and eat the rest. No sooner had he done so, the 
brahmana suffered from terrible pangs of remorse. He threw up the food with blood cursing 
himself for his ‘wicked deed’ and eventually died from his sin (ibid. 1I:57-8). Curiously, 
in his narration the Buddha 'did not refute the brahmanical theory of pollution; rather it 
seems he ‘approved’ the destiny that befell the brahmana. This is not, so to speak, a 
reflection of the beliefs of the Buddha himself. The faith in ritualistic pollution was so well 
entrenched that the Master was compelled to resort to this narrative to impress upon the 
members of the Order the dismal destiny that awaits those who obtain food by resorting 
to unlawful means. 

We notice that there was no prohibition on brahmanas accepting food at the home of 
a vaisya for we have such a reference in the Ummadanti-Jataka. The king sent his priests 
to the residence of a rich merchant Tiritavaccha where they were received with great honour 
and hospitality and were served rice-milk (ibid. V:108). In the Sudhabhojana-Jataka, we are 
told that brihmanas begged for some porridge from Macchariyakosiya, a wealthy house- 
holder (ibid. V: 206). A young brühmana boy had friends whose food habits were completely 
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different from his. They consumed fish, meat and strong drinks, from which the boy desisted 
(ibid. V: 252). Yet this did not prevent him from keeping their company. It is not clear 
from the story if his friends were of the same caste as he but from their food habits it 
seems unlikely. In some stories, a royal prince and the son of the royal chaplain were raised 
together and they ate the same food (ibid. III: 21). 


Temperance: 


What is striking about the Játaka code of food ethics is its laxity, where the issue of concern 
is not what is consumed, rather how much is consumed and how food is obtained. Even 
the leavings of a dog were not forbidden food; our Jataka states that if food is gained by 
lawful means, all food is pure and lawful (ibid. IV: 35). The emphasis of Buddhist ethics 
was on the cultivation of frugality especially among the inmates of the Order. Excessive 
greed for food is a vice in the eyes of the Buddhists and its perils are illustrated through 
the some delightful stories. A jackal in the Pafic-Uposatha-Jataka, was delighted to find an 
elephant carcass. He discovered that the rump had very soft flesh and he gradually chewed 
on it till he entered the carcass and remained inside the belly where he slept and ate. But 
as the carcass began drying in the hot weather, the way out of the belly became narrow 
and shrivelled up. He was eventually able to squeeze through but not before losing all 
his fur in the process. The beast realised that greed was the cause of his torment and vowed 
that he would not venture out for food until he had learnt to subdue his greed (ibid. IV: 
206-7). Bhikkhus were continually cautioned against the bondage of craving for good food. 
The lust for taste led many to break their vows, renounce the Sarhgha, and fall for the 
charms of a woman. Elder Tissa was one such case who was so enticed by delicious alms 
he received from a slave girl that finally decided to return to the life of a householder 
(ibid. I: 44-45) The Buddha had to upbraid greedy monks several times for their gastronomic 
overindulgence, and who were reminded that even in their previous lives as crows, they 
displayed the same despicable habit (ibid. III: 149). 


Not only did the lust for taste cloud the senses and deflect the bhikku from his objective, 
it created practical problems as well, when we keep in mind the fact that mendicants of 
various persuasions, brahmanas and the indigent were all dependant on the same resource 
pool. At Savatthi, we are told, there were so many bhikkus that a young man who had just 
joined the Order could manage to get only gruel of broken lumps of rice, stale or decaying 
solid food or dried and burnt sprouts (ibid. III: 276). Immoderation in food would have 
placed excessive demand on the almsgivers and brought a bad name to the sect. The Buddha 
admitted that it would prevent the conversion of the unconverted. The Brothers had to 
exercise caution in their dietary intake, eat in moderation and keep watch over their senses 
(ibid. II: 287). Those who were satisfied with what was easily available attained 
contentment, happiness and an easy mind (ibid. III: 195). 


Further, the emphasis on temperance evinces a concern with public perception. The 
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inmates of the Order could not conduct themselves like brahmanas who were ‘insatiable’ 
(ibid. V: 243), ‘greedy liars’ (ibid. VI: 110), keen on conducting sacrifices at any opportunity 
only to enjoy a lavish feast of fish and meat (ibid. III: 257). An amusing parable narrated 
in the Aggika-Jataka is a telling comment on the practice of duplicity masked by the facade 
of saintliness. A jackal lost all his fur in a forest fire except a little tuft on his crown that 
looked like the scalp-knot. His 'saintly' appearance deceived the rats into believing that 
he was Bharadvaja, worshipper of the Fire-God and that he had come to guard them, though 
his intention was otherwise. When their dwindling numbers exposed his hypocrisy, the 
king of the rats sarcastically commented: ''It is not sanctity, Bharadvaja, Votary of the 
Fire-God, but gluttony that has decked your crown with that top-knot'"' (ibid. I: 283-4). 
Temperance in food is what differentiated the bhikkus from the brahmanas for abstinence 
and frugality are equated with virtuousness. As it has been argued, the brahmana’s claim to 
pre-eminence frequently appears in the Jatakas only to be contested and exposed within the 
narrative (Chakravati ibid.: 199). f 

Food in the Indian ethos was not only about providing physical nourishment. Sharing 
and acceptance of food created bonding and friendship. The Buddha said that hospitality 
received in someone’s house even for a day should never be forgotten, and the recipient 
should never harbour an evil thought against the host or else he would be guilty of treachery 
(ibid. VI: 149). *'Food sharing is the medium for creating and maintaining social relations 
both within and beyond the household’? (Counihan and Van Esterik 1997: 3). An analysis of 
our narratives leads us to understand that food was perceived as having dual nature. The 
gift of food is meritorious and is beneficent for the provider. But food can also be perilous 
and an ensnarement as illustrated in the Kukkuta-Jataka, wherein a falcon (Devadatta) tried 
entice a wild fowl (Bodhisatta) to leave his secure place by inviting him to join him ata 
place where food is available in plenty (ibid. IV: 36). In the Indian cultural tradition food 
can be dangerous and this is nowhere móre evident than in the ascetical traditions of India 
(Olivelle 1991: 23). What was benedictory for the alms giver could be an anathema for the 
alms seeker. This dualism is inevitable in a society of householders and renouncers. 
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Mutations within the Tradition of Niyoga; An Assessment from 
Women's Vantage! 


SMITA SAHGAL 


Early Sanskrit literature reflects an obsession with procreation which is regarded a$ the 
foremost religious and social duty of men and women. Begetting was not envisaged as 
a simple act of biological reproduction nor sex reckoned as an independent or self-governing 
territory. Its regulation can be sighted in the earliest of the texts. In the Rksaiihita it is 
clearly stated that the coming together of a man and woman in a heterogeneous sexual 
union was essential to perpetuate lineages.? The purpose of marriage was stated to be the 
creation of progeny. In the Surya marriage hymn of the tenth mandala, Prajapati is invoked 
to, ‘‘bring forth children to us’’ [X.85.43]. Manusmrti also informs us that women: were 
created to bear children, and men to carry on the line; that is why the revealed canon 
prescribes a joint duty [for man] together with his wife.? i 

The preferred progeny was the son. Early India shared this obsession with procreation of 
sons with other ancient societies around the world. With the emergence of complex 
societies, coming of private property and patriarchy, sons began to be sought after.: They 
were looked upon as promoters of lineage, inheritors of property [especially land] and 
performers of ancestral rites. Absence of a male issue was regarded a serious abeiration 
in ancient societies including Early India and alternatives were worked out to surinount 
the problem. Niyoga or levirate was one such option wherein a widow or the wife:of an 
impotent man was temporarily made to cohabit with a designated man in order to procure 
a son who would be regarded as the son of his mother's legal husband. It clearly:came 
within the fold of apaddharma or the law of exigency, something that could be resorted 
to only in the time of emergency. P.V. Kane has defined niyoga as the ‘appointinent of 
a wife or a widow to procreate a son from the intercourse of with an appointed: male". 
Ancient Indian literature, especially the Sanskritic literature, has given numerous cíues to 
the existence of this practice. There seems to be a divergence of views in the narrative 
tradition and normative [sastriya] literature on the issue of its genesis and purpose. But 
what comes out clearly is that niyoga was hailed as a ‘strategy of heirship'? 


In this paper we intend to look at the trajectory of the practice in ancient and early 
medieval India from the vantage of principal female actors. A host of queries would be 
taken up. It would be worth dwelling upon whether the practice of niyoga was designed 
to benefit a particular section of the society or was meant for larger social good. Did the 
practice of niyoga bring women some solace or turned out to be an exploitative way of 
controlling their sexuality? Did the woman have the right to reject it or enter in out of 
their volition? Did the practice also have caste and class angles to it? Can we detect 
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divergence in the views of Brahman theoreticians and members of other castes such as 
kshatriyas for whom its practical application amounted to a survival tactic? What was the 
legal and social status of the daughter born of such unions? We shall take up these issues 
for analysis in the paper. 


Niyogu as an institution cannot be homogenized as a singular tradition followed in a 
particular way through thc length and breadth of the country and over time and space. 
It is best understood as a practice which shared its points of commonality with many similar 
cultures but also shaped up differently in accordance with perceived requirements of a 
particular society. By and large niyoga has its genesis in pastoral cultures or those which 
followed simple agriculture. It consolidated where the population was unstable but land 
became an item of hereditary transmission. With passage of time evcn as its immediate 
relevance reduced in fully devcloped agrarian and urban set up, it continued to stay in 
the historical memory of the populace to be invoked whenever required. The societies 
practicing niyoga were largely patrilineal, patrilocal and patriarchal but the levels of 
patriarchal hold certainly varicd. Sons were preferred over daughters and in most of the 
societies the daughters did not have inheritance rights especially in land. The practice can 
be located in caste framework as well with almost all castes pursuing it at some or other level 
and at some point in historical trajectory. Yet there were disparities that can bc located on 
temporal, spatial and cultural canvases. 


For the reconstruction of niyoga in early India and early Medieval period, wc have to 
access Vedic literature, Epics, Puranas, Dharmasütras, Smrtis and medieval commentaries 
on them. Most of these sources are brahmanical and give us a view from an elitist vantage. 
Non brahmanical sources such as Jétukus and Gdthdsuptusuti also give us a popular 
perspective on the institution and how it was viewed by women participants. 


In the early Indian context practices akin to niyoga could be cited right in the Vedic 
literature. The Vedic societies inhabiting North Western region of the subcontinent and 
then the Ganga belt were largely pastoral societies but practiced incipient agriculture. Land 
inheritance was still not the crucial issue but sons were required in incessant tribal wars. 
These patriarchal societics would not allow any womb to lay fallow even if thcse belonged 
to a woman whose husband died. The verses X.18.8° and X.40.27 of the Rksamhita reflect 
a relationship between the brother in law and the widow.? The funeral verses of Athurvaveda 
[XIV.2.17], like those of the Rksumhita also give a clear sense of a widow entering into a 
stable relationship with the didhisu. We are still not clear from the above mentioned verses 
whether the brother sired children in the name of dead brother or not. However, 1t does 
become clear that in the patriarchal milicu of the later Vedic texts, a widow was considcred 
a form of property by the dead man's family and her womb and labour would have been 
pragmatically utilized by his family members. There is, however, another possibility at work. 
The arrangement could be a welfare measure for a widow. This was a strong argument in 
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the ancient Judaism for following the practice of levirate. We may not get evidence in 
subsequent periods in support of the argument; its possibility in the early and later Vedic 
periods cannot be completely ruled out. 


Sometimes there was godly intervention to resolve the problem of childlessness. In the 
Rksaühita, ASvins were sought after as good surrogates. In the rcas L111.19, I.117.20 and 
X.39.7, we get a sense of A$vins not just assisted sage Vimada in acquiring a bride [1.112.19], 
but also helped the ‘weakling’ [Vimada] in getting a son. This is a clear allusion to a 
niyoga like relationship between them and Vimada's wife. Similarly the twins also aided 
Vadhrimati in getting a son called $yava [Rksaiihita, X.65.12, 1.116.13]. The hymn IV.42.8- 
9 possibly refers to Indra and Varuna coming to the aid of Purukutsa’s wife in getting a 
son Trasdasyu, through niyoga when Purukutsa was held in captivity. The godly reference 
can be rationalized; it attempts to disguise the identity of the human niyogin, and granting a 
divine stamp to the product of the unions. 


The Mahābhārata gives us information on a range of niyoga unions. The kernel of the 
story certainly belongs to the Later Vedic period and its first text, The Adi Parva abounds 
in references to niyoga like relationships. The social milieu is still largely pastoral and 
that of early agriculture, but a significant change has occurred in the political formations. 
Janapadas and rüstras based on territory have begun emerging and with it the issue of land 
transmission and succession to the throne acquire new dimensions. À successor was crucial 
to continuation of lineage who would inherit land and title. Caste society was in full swing at 
least in the Yamuna-Ganga Doab where the main war was apparently fought and the Middle 
Ganga basin where the story would be eventually redacted. Among the rajanyas/kshatriyas 
succession is extremely relevant, so Satyavati first made the request to Bhisma to give up his 
vow of celibacy and enter into alliance with her daughter's-in-law to reproduce an heir 
for the throne. She specifically appealed to the concept of Gpaddharma [Law of Distress] 
and urged him, in the capacity of the brother of the deceased, ‘to beget children on his wives 
so that the line may continue"? Thereafter she pushed her daughters-in-law, Ambika and 
Ambika, to enter into a relationship with her other son, Veda Vyaisa.!° 


Pandu too, made the request to his wife Kunti to cohabit with a good brahman and save 
Pandu himself. However, he did not cite territorial succession as the main reason; it was a 
spiritual factor that spun him into action. The doors of heaven were closed to a man without 
sons.!! Uddalaka's wife mated with a brahman to beget his son Svetaketu.!? We also have 
example of brahman woman cohabiting a can candila fla to produce a son, Matanga, to be 
accepted by his legal brahman father.'? Kalmüsapada Saudas sent his wife Madyanti to his 
teacher Vasistha to beget a progeny.'* Puranic stories inform us that he was a very unwilling 
ksetrin who felt victimized by circumstances. Saradandüyani was asked by her husband to 
chose a perfect brahman husband and beget sons for him.! This kind of niyoga seemed to 
be remote controlled where the husband gives in,a broad format of sexual union to be 
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formalized but does not choose a mate himself. We also iget information of an odd kind of 
niyoga of the queen Bhadra Kaksivati. She did not get pregnant when her husband 
Vyuşitāśva was alive but had sons from him when he died.!6 It appears to be a case of niyoga 
where the identity of real genitor was deliberately hidden to highlight the devotion of wife 
to a husband in a typical patriarchal set up. Similarly the myth of Dirghatamas is mentioned 
in the Mahabharata and some puranas and informs us of how the impotent king Bali 
requested sage Dirghatamas to cohabit with his wife Sudesanà to beget progeny for him." 
Another story of the Mahabhürata that gives us a scheme for a strange niyoga like relation 
is the story of Madhavi where a daughter driven by her duty towards the father and his 
subjects reproduces four sons for four men out of short term sexual relations.'® This we have 
termed as ‘alternative niyoga' where the niyogin was not a man and the woman's womb did 
not belong to one man, her husband. It did not fall within strict framework of niyoga as 
' spelt out in the smrtis and $àstras but certainly came very close to it in its import. 


It was in the post Vedic societies reflected in the dharmasütras that the effective 
formalization of the practice took place. Now the practice was given its formal nomenclature 
in the texts. By this time agriculture had certainly become the dominant occupation at least 
within the rural middle Ganga belt. The socio-political milieu was also changing; on the 
one hand there was more steady food supply and relative stability in the population growth, 
on the other there was a greater need of clarifying inheritance laws as transfer of land was 
becoming a major issue. Moreover Mahdjanpadas or the territorial empires had come up 
making this issue all the more relevant within the royal circles. Not only was caste system 
well established but this period was also associated with the coming up of various sub- 
castes of játis that became great social identity markers. The dharmasütras of Apastamba, 
Baudhàyana, Vasistha and Gautama began deliberating on the issue, Even the non 
brahmanical literature especially the Jatakas began alluding to it. The practice must have 
been already pervasive among many sections of the society. The norm setters of the day 
addressed this issue primarily for the elite/upper classes but their views would become far 
more spread out subsequently. Interestingly, what comes out is a plurality of views on the 
Assue within the brahmanical framework itself. The reason must be that the practice was 
received or reviewed differently in different societies represented by the texts. We 
ascribe the texts largely to north India up to the Vindhyas but even this is a large expanse 
of land and regional variations were bound to come up. 


The Gautama and Vasistha dharmasutras condoned the practice and delineate the details 
about its effective materialization. The preferred surrogate was the devara or the younger 
brother and the aim was stated clearly; the begetting of' son in the absence of one due to 
husband's impotency or death. The emphasis was clearly on a temporary alliance and on 
detached procreation of a healthy heir and thereafter the resumption of old ties between the 
two participants. This kind of approach was clinical and pragmatic with a deliberate 
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undermining of emotional ramifications of such an alliance. The normative texts do not give 
us a sense of women's approach to the issue a part from stating that this arrangement could 
be beneficial to a woman/widow desirous of having an offspring. The assumption is clear 
that the wife/widow would seek her social security through this kind of an agreement. 


There were also norm setters such as Ápastamba who were critical of this kind of 
alliance. The authors of this dharma sutra forbade polyandry and condemned niyoga in the 
same breath. We are told of the harsh consequences of solemnizing such a union. 
Manusmriti, a dharma$astra, of the post Mauryan period heats up the debate on the 
relevance and continuation of the practice. This text belongs to north India, with its base 
in the Ganga belt and reflects a society that experienced expansion in agriculture and 
urbanism and growth in population. A changed socio-economic milieu implied. a revision 
of existent social mores. The institution of niyoga also received multifarious comments in 
the text, and at times appearing to be contradictory. So Manu in one passage accepts the 
practice as an emergency measure [IX.59] especially in the context of a young bride to 
be acquired through a payment of bride-price [[X.97] only to reject it in another and leaving 
it to be pursued only by animals and people of low caste, especially the shudras [IX.64- 
67]. At best Manu's acceptance of the practice may be acknowledged as reluctant. The 
text itself tries to represent distinct and contradictory views of numerous societies it was 
associated with but what becomes evident is a growing brahmanical discontent against 
giving inheritance rights in the property to a ksetraja, the son born out of ntyoga. This 
may have partially been because there was steady growth in population and from the point 
of view of the law setters; there may be no need to utilize procreative faculties of widows 
and wives of impotent men. Simultaneous consolidation of patriarchal mores and emphasis 
on purity of lineage may have prompted them to confine the sexual subsistence of woman 
to just one husband. 


Apart from a brahmanical view on this practice we also start getting non-brahmanical 
views from the Jataka stories. For us this is a view that acquires its weight from the fact that 
Jatakas represents a popular outlook not easily skimmed through brahmanical traditions. 
Once again, the word niyoga is not used; in fact we don't even get a sense of it being a 
regular practice. In Suruci Játaka!? this practice is obliquely mentioned or rather resorted to 
in dire circumstances, when the king's numerous wives fail to reproduce. Finally, the chief 
queen prays for 'divine intervention', as happens in the Vedic stories, and the couple was 
blessed with a progeny. The story is significant from a number of vantages. It shows that 
*divine intervention' mechanism was resorted to by many communities especially if it were 
the crucial issue of political succession. Secondly, in this case niyoga was followed only 
when the alternative of polygyny failed. His numerous wives failed to reproduce. The king's 
impotence became too evident for anybody to ignore and yet it was never made explicit. 
The suffering was borne by the chief queen and other wives who took it as their fate. 
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Only towards the end of the story niyoga was resorted to in the name of public good; 
when the subjects of the king demanded the lineage of the ruler be perpetuated. Once 
again it becomes clear that the mechanism of niyoga was rooted in a patriarchal system, 
whether we look at Buddhist tradition or brahmanical. The Buddhist Jatakas also recognized 
a variety in niyoga arrangements. It was not just divine intervention that was sought, at 
times a levirate agreement where the brother-in-law takes charge of a widowed sister-in- 
law was also acceptable, as can be seen from the story of Khandahalajátaka.?? A daughter- 
in-lav was discouraged to choose death [sati] on husband's death as there were many 
brothers-in-law to look after her. 


The Gupta and Post Gupta societies of north India saw a brahmanical constriction on 
niyoga. The period can be described as one which witnessed a gradual decline in long 
distance trade and monetization of economy but a simultaneous enhancement of the area 
under plough as many land grants were being made to brahmans and sdmantas. There were 
invasions by outsiders many of whom actually settled down within the Indian subcontinent. 
The result from, the sociological perspective, was a simultaneous assimilation of new groups 
as well a strong resistance from them. Codification of laws became a pre-requisite to 
effective administration and dispensation of justice. Niyoga, too, needed to be reviewed in 
the new circumstances. The smrtis of the period were less ambivalent in their attitude 
towards the institution. A study of the Brhaspatismrti? and Naradasmrti? is useful in 
understanding brahmanical attitudes towards the practice. What became manifest was that 
the issue of niyoga moved out of the domain of mere social norms meant for guidance 
to concrete laws used by the state courts to dispense justice. And here we find the authors of 
the Brhaspatismrti critiquing the practice in no uncertain terms. 

How was the institution viewed by the commentators of early medieval India? We need 
to have some idea of political and social formations of the time and locales. With the 
decline of the Gupta Empire and the passing of their successors in the northern India, there 
was growth of regional politics. While, on the one hand historical interest shifts southwards 
to the Deccan and to the area referred to as the Tamilkam with a focus on constant political 
strife amongst them, the simultaneous development in regional histories of Bengal, Kashmir 
and Rajasthan also catch our attention. The division of the peninsula into plateau kingdoms 
on the west and the coastal kingdoms of the east increased the desire of each to control 
the entire waterway, particularly the Godavari-krishna Rivers. For three hundred years after 
-~ -the mid-sixth century three major kingdoms were in. conflict in the area. They were 
: ‘Chalukyas of Badami, The Pallavas of Kanchi and the Pandyas of Madurai all seeking to 
-control the fertile tracts. Later Cholas became a power to reckon with in the region as did 
the Rashtrakutas in the Deccan. By the fifteenth century, the Vijayanagar Empire had a 
pervasive presence in the south Indian historical process. 


The response of the commentators was varied. There certainly was an attempt to 
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marginalize it but the interpretation was varied and context specific. Bharuci, is the earliest 
commendatory on the Manusmrti from south India. He allowed the widow to enter into a 
niyoga relationship to secure a son.” Similarly Medhatithi the author of Manubhdsya, a 
commentary on Manusmrti did not appear to be very unkind in his treatment of the levirate 
arrangements.?^ The ninth century author from Kashmir had to deal with a very different 
scenario in his homeland and unlike Manu of the Ganga belt he could not afford to be 
very dismissive about the institution of niyoga. Medhatithi did not reserve it only for the 
people from the lower caste. On the other hand, he was emphatic about using it as a way 
of redeeming a situation of heirlessness. Compared to many other north Indian states, 
Kashmir's geographical contours would have defined its distinct social dynamics. The 
problem of population growth and available supply of food and labour may have shaped 
up Medhatitht’s views in a way different from other early medieval/medieval commentators. 
However, there were other commentator such as Kullakbhatta® [from Bengal], Raghava 
and Nandana who were clearer in their proscription of the arrangement suggesting that its 
relevance had waned in their contemporary societies. 


Similarly the commentators on Yajnavalkya too began questioning the continuity of the 
practice of niyoga. The issue got linked to two simultaneous processes; grant of property 
rights to the childless widow and growing ascetization of the widow. There was a debate 
among medieval scholars on the issue whether a woman should submit to niyoga or not in 
order to access property of her husband. Bhoja of Dhara, was clear that niyoga and the birth 
of a ksetraja was a prerequisite to acquisition of husband's wealth but Vijfianesvar opposed 
the practice tooth and nail and stated that a woman/widow was entitled to a certain share 
of her husband's property irrespective of her being with or without a son. However he was 
careful not to grant a widow to the right to alienate the property.” 


n 
Response of Female Actors 


Our query is how the institution was reviewed by the female participants. Was the acceptance 
easy or did it get challenged in different societies at different points in time. The 
contestations must have come up from within the system as well as from those who observed, 
from the outside. We have purposely avoided the usage of the term ‘feminist perspective” | 
because feminist consciousness draws attention to the pervasive patterns of subordination; . 
limitations and confinement that have hampered and crippled the development of the female 
half of the humankind." It grants women a kind of realization that they have been: 
continuously and purposely being segregated from power and also a sense of ‘agency’. 
Further, the idea of woman's ‘agency’ may become problematic both in theory and practice; 
because women were simultaneous class differentiated and subject to the frequent cross 
class expansion of patriarchal ideologies and 'their agency' may not remain open to self 
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evident modes of collectivization.?? In fact given the kind of source material at our disposal, 
which is largely brahmanical in nature, we can risk a generalization. There seems to be an 
absence of self conscious women ‘agents’ with transformative potentialities. Even when they 
had not initiated movements they may have utilized their agential competence to question 
existent patriarchal prescriptions. 


It may also be important to point out that protest against some aspects of patriarchal 
subjugation often came along with consent to others. The world that we are looking at was 
very: complex. Today consent may be recognized as a major impediment to organized 
resistance but it seemed to have been a survival tactics in a day and age where women were 
socialized into subordination early in life. Women would have tolerated, accepted patriarchal 
values and even contributed to their sustenance in return for personal protection and 
privileges. 

Right from the time of her birth, a girl child s identity was linked to her reproductive 
potential. Some societies and caste groups could not negate her labouring potentials 
especially the early agrarian tribal societies or the low caste groups but none could deny 
that her chief utility lay in her being the future mother of sons. Her reproductive potential 
made her an asset as well an object of panic for the custodians of state and society. The 
possible control of her own sexuality implied that she would use her procreative faculties 
in her own way and that could leave men in a quandary about the identity of their own 
progeny/heirs. So in societies where she could be removed from primary production and 
public spaces as was the case among upper caste societies, she was removed and made 
completely dependent on the men within the natal or marital homes. One way of reducing 
her autonomy was by framing norms and creating myths that censured her mobility and 
sexuality. Even in societies where she had a productive presence the aspiration of men for 
upward mobility ensured an attempt to limit her say in matters associated with sex and 
procreation.?? If latitude in entering into multiple sexual relations was allowed to a woman it 
was done more out of concern for the maximization of her fertile life. An unproductive 
menstrual period was viewed as akin to abortion and the leeway given to women was 
precisely to preclude the happening. l 


How was niyoga viewed by women across the board in early India? We need to 
acknowledge that views of women across social groups, castes and culture specific 
patriarchies are difficult to assess given the kind of textual material we have at our disposal. 
Most of the material that we possess is reflective of the views of upper caste men. Therefore 
to access literature that airs the views of women and that too from the lower castes is 
à tough task. Non-brahmanical literature may assist us in some ways but niyoga was not 
rigorously discussed therein even when there is preoccupation with issues related to female 
sexuality. The brahmanical literature did give the issue enough space especially in the early 
texts. Women's voice may not really surface in here except in indirect ways. In the majority 
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cases from the epics, at least, the initiative of niyoga is taken by people other than 
the women themselves. And the choice of partners is made by these, ‘authoritative others’>° 


The legal texts primarily echoed the views of male custodians of society but the 
narratives do give us a peep into how the some women participants evaluated the issue. 
Prescriptive texts like the Manusmrti viewed the practice primarily from the male 
brahmanical perspective and gave little choice to women actors’ about accepting or 
rejecting it. The reluctant acquiescence in the institution was a product of belief that only 
a son could carry on the lineage. Female volition was hardly ever counted. However, one 
rare example comes from Manusmrti where on death of the prospective groom, it is 
recommended that the girl promised into marriage should be actually asked for consent to 
enter into a niyoga relationship with her brother-in-law [IX.97]. This appears to be a rare 
example but may actually suggest the existence of an alternative to forced niyoga 
arrangement. 


Even as choices were made for them not every female actor took it without 
remonstration. Kunti openly aired her ideas against it. She questioned the design of niyoga 
for someone who had been too much in love with her husband. In a way she protested 
' against the segregation of the pleasure of love from sex and finally resorted to having a 
sexual union only with gods and thereby not allowing men to exercise their control over 
her body. Ambika, Ambálika and Sudesna protested against niyoga in oblique ways. The 
Mahabharata informs us that Ambika closed her eyes on being forced to mate with ugly 
Veda Vyàsa, Ambalika turned pale. Sudesná also tricked Dirghtamasa by sending in her 
maid. Their resistance to mate with men chosen for them registered their protest at not 
being included in the decision over who their niyoga partner would be. The prospect of 
entering niyoga at somebody else's behest must have been extremely unwelcome to them. 
Besides, we are also informed of the tales of Sàradandàyani and Madayanti who did not 
openly oppose the practice but entered in it very reluctantly, as a favour to their husbands. 
In other words there were ways and ways in which women in the myths managed to convey 
their sense of indignation at being subjected to a practice that was aimed apparently at 
mere clinical sexual interaction but would actually amount, in their perception, to an obvious 
transgression of their private self. The problem would have got complicated in the context 
of a household where a woman would be subjected to shifts in emotional and socidl 
equations with her brother-in-law. From treating him as brother when her husband was 
alive, she would have to look up to him as a potential husband on his death. This could 
confound her sense of social propriety. 15 


Gathasaptasati, a non brahmanical text composed in Maharàstri Prakrit during early 
centuries of the Common Era, gives us a sense of complexity in the relationship between the 
sister-in-law and her devara. There are differences of detail in the verses: In verse 1.35 she 
warns him of coming too close to her by referring to Rama and Laksamana but in the 
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verse 1.28 she shows physical signs of having engaged in.love-play with him and in V.69, 
she exhibits jealousy because of his involvement with another woman. Even as there is 
no assured niyoga relationship mentioned, the possibility of this cannot be completely 
ruled out. 


The issue of niyoga was not without its share of intricacies. On the one hand it appeared 
to be extremely unfair to its women participants, on the other; we also have examples of 
women who apparently entered the unions out of their volition, sometimes to save the 
kshatriya caste as was the case after Para$urüma's curse?! or to save the father and his 
kingdom as was the case with Madhavi.*? In the myth she cohabited with four men to 
reproduce sons for them and gain a particular breed of horses in return. She did this save her 
father from sage Galava’s fury who demanded the horses or would have ruined her father 
king Yayáti and the entire kingdom. Madhavi’s enterprise appeared to be commercial; she 
got a tangible fee for her act. Woman given the same charge may be bracketed in the 
category of prostitutes as a virtual transaction had taken place. But a closer reading of: 
Madbavi's myth makes it clear that she also functioned almost like a female niyogin or the 


‘appointed one’.*3 


In fact the normative tradition states that a man must unite with his wife during 
her fertile season [rtugamana]. In many a myths, women attempt to seduce men who were 
not their husbands arguing that if the men refused, their fertile period would be fruitless. 
The story of Uttanka and his guru's wife in the Mahabharata reflects the concern.?^ When 
Uttanka was put in charge of the household by his teacher during latter s absence from 
the dsarama, Uttanka took serious care of his teacher’s house and family. Then one day 
he was asked by his teacher’s wife to cohabit with her as she was in her fertile phase and 
in the absence of her husband she feared that it would go waste. The women of the house 
implored Uttanka to render her this service as she was depressed. Uttanka refused to oblige, 
calling it acrime. Even as the cohabitation did not happen, the insistence of the woman/ 
women to enter into a sexual relationship with a man other than her/their husband appeared ' 
to be an accepted one especially during his/their long absence as it did echo the 
acknowledgement of her/their primary social duty and possibly of their desire to procreate. 


The desire to procreate was acknowledged as a legitimate desire on the part of any 
woman. Unmarried woman also seek out men out of desire for children. In the Adiparva of 
the Mahabharata, when Sarmishthà was given out as slave to Devyüni and had no prospects 
of marriage herself, she finally approached Devyani’s husband, Yayati. She requested him 
to cohabit with her despite his vow to avoid intercourse with any slave. She made her plea 
on the ground of her being a woman and a woman in her season must not be turned away. 
Yayati was, therefore, persuaded. He gave due consideration to the matter and agreed that, 
'if a man chosen by a woman who begged for her season refused her, the wise would call 


him an aborter'.2? 
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The Maháàbhárata has another legend that refers possibly to a niyoga on the persistence 
of a woman. This is the case of Ulupi, the Kauravya-nàga princess whose son Iravat was 
possibly begotten by Arjuna by the way of a niyoga.?$ One version makes her the widowed 
and childless ‘snusa’ of the kauravya king, the other the widowed and childless ‘sūta’. 
Any way it appeared that she was eagerly looking for a suitable ‘agent’ with the permission 
of her father-in-law, when she met Arjuna at Gangadvara. Arjuna had been exiled as he had 
entered the premises when Draupadi was with her other husband and as per an 
understanding had to spend a year in exile as a hermit. He was, therefore, reluctant to breach 
his brahmacarain vow for the year but Ulupi, persuaded him to accompany her to the Naga 
palace close by and stay with her for a short time till she conceived of him. The details 
in her matter show that the initiative was wholly hers bearing striking similarity with 
Saradandayani’s case with regard to quest and random selection. Interestingly in this story 
she did not cohabit with ‘pitravya’, the younger brother of the deceased Naga prince who 
was displeased at the prospect of the ksetraja son of the elder brother getting the throne. This 
eventually resulted in Iravat’s expulsion from the Kauravya court. Similarly in Suruchi 
Jataka, too, as the earnestness of the female participant comes out strongly in the myth 
especially as she had to assure the subjects of her kingdom of ensured lineage. 


The willingness to follow the niyoga apparently emanated from the desire to do both 
personal as well as social good. Niyoga ensured motherhood for childless women or widows 
and this implied social prestige along with a reassurance of a safe future for themselves and 
their children, if they could procure sons of levirate unions. But there must have been 
moral/social pressure at work as well. This could have been a result of an internalization 
of her duties as a woman. As Arti Dhand opines that a woman's duty to produce 
children was of such paramount importance that it functioned as an extenuating condition 
overriding the usual conventions of society.?? 


Moreover, compared to celibate widowhood or worse still the possibility of forcing to 
commit sati, an alliance of niyoga would have been preferable. The practice of niyoga, 
or practices akin to it have continued especially among women of low castes and some 
other social groups in contemporary societies. It is quite likely that many women would 
have followed it out of their consent even in early India. It may then be difficult to generalize 
an absolute exploitative marginalization of women in all possible niyoga situations. Even as 
there appears to be a stronger context for a patriarchal subjugation of women and their 
sexuality and the containment of women's protest on the issue of niyoga, there also appears 
to be the case of occasional concurrence in it by women participants. Niyoga, with its 
foremost aim of ensuring reproductive continuity was not unproblematic for the populace 
and especially for the formulators of norms who kept the debate alive by promoting, 
modifying, rejecting or accommodating the practice throughout the course of early Indian 
history and perhaps later too. 


Mutations within the Tradition of Niyoga; Án Assessment from Women's Vantage 


It is worth pointing out that even as women were seeking to secure their future through 
production of sons they rarely figured in as guardians of their sons. The debate about whom 
the ksetraja belongs to often obviates the position of the mother. Most of the texts deliberate 
over the issue of who the seed belongs to; the owner of the field or the inseminator. The 
point about the role of the female in the process of procreation and her right on the progeny 
is by and large marginalized. This may have been the case with other types of sons as 
well. However, Nàrada apparently made the reference to the mother's right over the. son as 
well. He mentioned that, ‘there can be no crops without the soil, nor is there anyiseed 
without the seed, hence the child is held to belong both to the father and the mother.?? But 
the enumerated duties of the son were largely for the benefit of the father. The mother was 
only assured a safe existence with her son on demise of her husband. 


There is another issue related to niyoga alliance that needs to be given some 
consideration. What happened to the girl child born out of a niyoga alliance? The 
mythmakers and law formulators had been so obsessed. in their orientation towards a male 
heir that they had very little to say about a female child born of such unions. By and large 
the texts are silent about her. We come across only rare references to her being. Medhatithi 
is not completely dismissive of a girl born of niyoga [niyogotpannà], but at the same time 
takes the view that one should not voluntarily marry such a girl? While commenting on 
Manusmrti s Discourse-II [girls recommended for marriage], Medhatitht commented 
‘niyoga having being permitted, that girl who would be born under that form would not.be 
excluded by the foregoing qualifications [on the basis of gotra, name etc]; hence she is 
separately excluded by the term, ‘who is not born of unlawful intercourse’; which means that 
one should not voluntarily marry a girl born of niyoga, because she is born of unlawful 
intercourse.*? This statement should be gauged in the context of gradual decline of the 
practice at least within the dharmasastric discourse. As it were the niyoga alliances were not 
recommended except in dire circumstances to men/families without the scope of producing 
a natural heir. The birth of a daughter was generally not viewed positively and there seems 
hardly any reason to believe that a niyogótpanna, would have been welcomed. 


Interestingly she is called a niyogótpanná, and ‘amaithuni’ one not recommended for 
religious functions and marriage. On the other hand, the son born of such a union was called 
a ksetraja. Her connection with the field of the father was not stressed at all in the bhdsya. 
Her birth would have been viewed as a chance blocked in securing property or continuation 
of the lineage. For a niyogotpanna, the sense of discrimination would have then doubled 
with the normative suggestion that she was not an ideal choice as a wife. Like other women 
her sexuality was also determined by her caste, class but with an additional qualification of 
not being born of a preferred marital alliance. 


Another text, Niranaya Sindhu, has a reference to the daughter born of niyoga and 
she is referred to as 'niyogótksetraja'^!. It is a seventeenth century nibandha and quotes 
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Katyayana to suggest that the Kanyadana [the ritual of giving away of daughter at the time 
of marriage] of a daughter born of the practice can be done only by her maternal 
grandmother, mother or maternal uncle. The ksetrin or her mother's husband and his family 
are out of purview of this marriage ritual. Viramitrodaya, another seventeenth century text 
of Mitramisra also repeats the contention of Katyayana. The term used for the daughter born 
of niyoga is ‘niyogétpadita’*”, i.e one born out of niyoga. The absence of any connection 
with ksetrin in this context 1s telling and can be juxtaposed to ksetrin's asserted rights on, 
ksetraja, the son born of the union. The status of a daughter born of the practice seems to 
be peculiarly complex because on the one hand she is referred to as a dharmaja, i.e one with 
socially sanctified birth but on the other hand her legal father does not appear to own 
his responsibility as a father. The fact that the mother and her natal family are involved 
in the marriage ritual also leads to the speculation that the daughter of such a union was 
possibly brought up in her maternal grandparents home. 


Her confounding status some times as dharmajá and at other times as amithuni 
highlights the quandary legal and social commentators were in. Surely her presence was 
not warranted in their world view and yet the ground reality reminded them of her existence. 
Many commentators chose to ignore her completely and those who did recognize her 
presence were reluctant to elaborate on her social status. It is also not very clear that she 
could ever get the status of a putrikd. Putrikd is a daughter of a sonless man on whose sons 
her father could have ritual rights and to whom his property could be passed on. Incidentally 
putrikddharmini is also not recommended as a potential wife. In the Maháübührata Bhisma 
tells Yudhisthiira, ‘Bull of the Bháratas, one ought never to marry a girl who does not have 
a brother or a father—for she is a putriküdharmiti.^? However, compared to niyogétpanna 
her status seems better because once she gets married both she and her son has a financially 
secure future. The fact remains that the references on the niyoga daughters are too few and 
far between and the issue needs to be explored further. 


What were the implications of mutations within the practice? Did these mutations really 
help the women participants? Did they really stand to benefit from the practice and 
vacillations within it? In an attempt to assess who really stood to benefit from the practice 
of niyoga and its variations, it appears that the real beneficiaries were those who framed 
the rules of social governance and were in a position to implement them. The normative 
acquiescence, promotion and later marginalization of the practice, appear to reflect 
fluctuating brahmanical notions of 'social good' that can be located in distinct social 
formations. By and large normative texts and their commentaries are silent on women's 
perspective on the institution of commissioned procreation. The narrative literature 
including epics, purünas, and Jütakas, however, provides us with views on niyoga from 
kshatriya vantage and also gives us a peep into women s stand on it. Over all it appears to 
-be far more accommodative and reflective of ground realities. Niyoga as a social institution 
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could be both accepted and frowned upon by female actors and that often depended on the 
specific context. 


Notes 


1 


Tbis is a modified version of the paper titled, ‘Gendered Inquiry into Niyoga: Appraising 
the institution from the perspective of female actors’ presented at Indian History Congress, 
72nd session at Patiala, December 2010. 


Rksaühita, X. 85, 27, 38, 43. The Hymns of Rgveda, tr. Ralph T.H. Griffith, Motilal Banarasi 
Das, Delhi, Reprint,1991 

Manusmrti, IX. 96. The Laws of Manu, Tr. Wendy Doniger and Brian Smith, Penguin Classics, 
1991 

P.V. Kane ed. History of DkarmaSdstras, Vol Ii, chap. XIII, Bhandarker Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, 1974, pp. 599 

The term has been borrowed from Jack Goody’s Production and Reproduction A Comparative 
Study of Domestic Domain, Cambridge University Press, 1976, who has shown that polyandry, 
polygyny adoption and concubinage are among some of the ‘strategies of heirship’ in the 
ancient and modern societies of Eurasia and Africa. 

Udirasva ndriyabhi jivalokam gatüsumetamupa sesa ehi 

hastagrabhsya didhisostavedam patyurjanitvamapi satı bhabhütha. 

Rise woman [and go] to the world of living beings: 

Come this man near whom you sleepest is lifeless; 

Thou has just enjoyed the state of being the wife to your husband; 

The suitor who took thee by the hand. 

The verse is to be spoken by the husband’s brother and he i is to make her leave her husband's 
body. The Asvalayana Ghrihya sutra reiterates it in the verse IV.2-a hymn addressed to the 
Asvins, 

Kuha dvid dosä kuha vastrosvinà kuhabhipitvam karatah 

ko vam sayutrá vidhwaveva devaram maraya na yosá krsute sadhastha à 

Where were you Aswins by night? 

Where are you by day? 

Where do you sojourn ? 

Who takes you to bed in a dwelling place : 

As on the couch a widow [brings] her husbands brother 

As a woman brings her husband to her bed. 

Medhiititht, Manubhasya IX.66 explains Rksailhita X.40.2 as applying to niyoga 
Mahabharata, 1.97.10-24. 

Mahabharata, 1.99.45-47. 

Mahabharata, 1.111.10-35. 
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Ibid, X1L.27-29. 
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pp. 198-205. a 

Ibid, Vol.VI., no. 542, reprint Indian edition, Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi, pp. 68-80. 
Brhaspati smrti, Julius Jolly trans and ed., The Minor Law Books, part 1, Nāradasmrti and 
Brhaspati smrti Sacred Books of the East, Vo.33. chap 24-25. 


Näradasmrti, Julius Jolly trans and ed., The Minor Law Books, part 1, Nāradasmrti and 
Brhaspati smrti, Sacred Books of' the East, Vo.33. chap.12 i 


J.D.M. Derret, Bharuci's Commentary on the Manusmrti, the Manusastra Vivarna, Books 
6-12, Texts, Translation and Notes, Vol 2, Franz Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden,1975. 


Manubhdasya ed by Ganganath Jha, 2nd ed. Motilal Banrasi Dass, Delhi, 1999, Vol. 10, X Vols. 
Manvarthamuktravali Ed. By Sivaraja Acarya Kaudinyayana, Chaukahmba series, Varanasi, 
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Press, Madras, 1912. 

Keohane, Rosaldo and Gelpi, eds. Feminist theory; A Critique of Ideology, 1982, pp. ix-x. 
Kum Kum Sangari, Politics of Possible, Essays on Gender, History, Narratives, Colonial 
English, Tulika , New Delhi. 


The process of sanskritization or brahmanization entailed an attempt at upward mobility by 
lower caste men. This necessitated an aping of social norms and ritual practices of the ‘higher 
castes. Constriction on women's mobility or decision making was steps taken in that direction. 


Arti Dhand, "The subversive nature of virtue in the Mahabharata: A tale about Women; Smelly 
Ascetics, and Gods , Journal of American Academy of Religion, March 2004, Vol. 72, No. 1, 
pp. 33-58. 


Mahabharata, 1.98.1-5. Parasurama, incensed at the assassination of his father, killed in his 
fury the king of Haihayas and taking up his bow and unleashing his mighty missiles, he 
burned down the kshatriyas time and again. Then the kshatriya women cohabited ‘with the 
Brahmans to reproduce sons and save kshatriya lineage. 


Ibid, V.115 ff 


Shalini Shah calls her a ‘womb on rent’. Cf. ‘Patriarchy and Property in the Mahabharata’, 
Social Science Probings, Vol. 6, Numbers 1-4, January-December 1989, pp. 10-18. 
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SreYASHI Ray CHOWDHURI 


Andhra Pradesh became a rich repository of art objects in the centuries immediately 
preceding and following the Christian era. The entire region from Salihundam (District 
Srikakulam) to Kanuparti (District Guntiir) and from Gooty (District Anantapiir) to 
Bhattiprolu (District Guntur) near the mouth of Krsna in the east witnessed the emergence 
of magnificent art centres. It had its richest manifestation in the art centres of Amaravati, 
Nagarjunakonda, Jaggayyapeta, Ghantasala, Allüru, Gummadidurru, Goli and Bhattiprolu. 

Among these centres, Amariivati (Lat 16034'N Long 80°21 E District Guntür) ancient 
Dhanyakataka, became the most flourishing Buddhist centre. After a period of initial 
. experiments, the art reached its grandeur, elegance and glory during the regime of the later 
Sütavühanas (2nd century CE). In this paper, an attempt has been made to analyse the 
various animal sculptures of Amaravati and ascertain its importance in the religious life and 
art of AndhradeSa. 


The Amarávati Mahachaitya bear innumerable reliefs with superb expressiveness. 
Executed in pale greenish Palnad limestone (raw material bearing area), the teeming 
compositions of Amaravati with slender but passionate figures narrate the stories of 
Buddha’s life and the life of his former incarnations. To serve this purpose human as well as 
animal figures share the same lithic canvas. In addition to it animals also serve as religious 

“symbols and decorative motifs. Infact it may be stated that Amaravati art is represented as 
a total whole where man and animal live in peaceful harmony along with the vegetal world. 


The animal world as rendered at Amaráüvati can be broadly categorised into mythical and 
true animals. The mythical animals are called Ihámrgas or Vyalas (Krishna Murthy. K 1985 
PP 1-4) and are visualised in zoomorphic juncture. Krishna Murthy states that the term 
Thamrgas is derived from a compound of two words—Ãhānusāri mrgah or Ihamanusrstya 
krito mrgah, that is, animals carved according to the imagination of the sculptor. From 
the Gupta period instead of Jhamrga the word vyála came into frequent use. Actually the 
term refers to the convention of depicting the body of a large animal by combining parts 
of another animal. This variety can further be sub-divided into aerial (vymacdrin) terrestrial 
(bhiicarin) and acquatic types (jalacárin) by embellishing it with certain body parts which 
distinguish animals of each region. For example beasts with wings, acquatic monsters with 
fish like hind quarters and animals with beak but without wings distinguish mythical 
creatures into aerial, acquatic and terrestrial type. Such depiction was not only common at 
Amaravati but also viewed at Bharhut, Safichi Jaggayyapéta and Nagarjunakonda. Jhdmrgas 
often adorned the early structures as architectural motifs. The Ra@mdyana and the 
Vidurapandita Játaka have reference ‘to such mythical creatures. 
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Among the mythical variety mythical lion at Amaravati evokes great interest. It is of five 
types namely : (i) Lion with wings (sapakshasimhah); (ii) lion with beak and wings; 
(iii) Lion with beak alone; (iv) Lion with horns and (v) Lion with makara body. 

The first variety may be seen in a fragment of the railing coping at Amaràvati depicting 
a lion with raised left paw. The lion’s scaly and feathered wings curls behind his mane 
(Knox Robert : 1992, p 91, cat no. 34). Here the artist had rendered his idea of a standing 
winged lion with its full weight on earth in remarkable clarity. Behind the animal a youth is 
seen holding his tail. Similar to this example a fragment from Nagarjunakonda depicts a 
winged lion over the Pürnaghata (Krishna Murthy K. : 1977 P-249, Fig. XV 16). Parallel 
representations of winged lions are also found in Persian sculptures. 


The second type, that is animal with a beak and leonine body is generally 
associated with the griffin with or without wings. At Amarávati the borders of a central 
lotus medallion of a rail show a lion with beak and wings with a variety of other animals 
intermingled with rich foliage patterns. (Sivaramamurti C. : 1956 pl XL Fig. 1). A lion 
gryphon from Bactria (4th century BCE) bear some similarity to the Andhra example. 
(Dalton O.M. : 1926 2nd Edition P-49 Fig. 194) . 


Lion with a beak is found on the dome slab containing a row of triratnas. Below it 
a row of three maned lions are carved running to the left. Here the second lion is of the 
beaked category. Beaked lions also occur in the panels depicting the Mahapaduma Jütaka 
and Ghata Jataka at Nagarjunakonda (Longhurst A.H. : Reprinted 1991-P1 XLV-b). Similar 
examples are also seen at SaAci (Grundwedel A. : Reprinted 2000 p-49, Fig. 25) but with a 
slightly different rump. 


Regarding the representations of horned lions at Amaravati mention may be made of 
a small fragment of the rail pillar. Here the upper border of the outer face of a rail pillar 
depicts a stüpa with umbrellas emanating from the harmiká worshipped by elephants with 
lotus and a winged horned lion (Knox Robert 1992, pp 52-3, cat no. 7) 

The lion's raised foot and the entangled tail gives a sense of realism and vitality to the 
entire composition. In another example from Amaravati a horned lion is found on a casing 
slab eating grass from the hand of a dwarf. Regarding this depiction we may highlight 
Sivaramamurti's observation. He describes the horned lion as a meek creature imbibing 
gentle spirit from an antelope and a deer (Sivaramamurti C. Reprinted 1956 p. 93 XIX 
Fig. 2). Here it may be stated that apart from this depiction we cannot ignore the vivacity 
and dynamism of horned lions in other examples. Horned lions also appear in the panel 
illustrating Ghata Jataka at Nàgarjunakonda (Longhurst A.H. : Reprinted 1991, P 53, P1 
XLVI a). Here the lions are depicted in a ferocious manner. Similar treatment can be 
visualised at Safichi. 


Lion with a makara body can be seen in few specimens of sculpture from Amarávati. 
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A small lower fragment of a rail pillar with a half lotus contains horned lion with a makara 
body as its lower frieze. The lower border contains a group of five makaras with horned lion 
head (Knox Robert : 1992, pp 45-6, Fig. 3). Similar examples are found at Nagarjunakonda. 
The panel illustrating ‘the gift of earth’ represents a lady in dohada with a lion and a 
makara as her mount (Longhurst A.H. : Reprinted 1991 pp 37-9 pl XXXV-b). 


Among the second group of mythical creatures mention may be made of the elephantine 
monsters. This variety comprised elephant with wings and elephant with fish tail. Elephant 
with hindquarters of a fish is found at Amaravati. This type may be identified as Gajavaktra 
jhasas mentioned in the Mahabharata (iii, 173, 50) and Matanganakra by Kālidāsa 
(Raghuvarnéa, xiii, 11). Valmiki in Ramayana often compares the entire military army to 
a large river or ocean full of fishes and crocodiles in the form of elephants and horses 
(Ramayana vi 94, 11). Coomaraswamy notices the similarity between Gajavaktra Jhasas 
and Jalebha (Coomaraswamy A.K. : 1993, P-145). A small square slab with Buddhapada 
in low relief bear the figure of a mythical elephant. The footprints are bordered with lotus 
blossoms and buds along with twisting stems emanating from the mouth of a Makara with 
elephant trunk and scaly curling tail (Knox Robert : 1992, pp 211-2, cat No. 120). An outer 
rail pillar from Amaravati again shows the elephant with a fish tail. 


Next category of mythical animals belong to the equine type. It is usually of two kinds, 
namely horse with wings and horse with fish tail. Though the first variety is found at 
Amarivati, horse with fish tail is absent. 


According to Sivaramamurti the idea of winged horse was probably borrowed from 
the hindu concept of celestial horse Uccaisravas. In addition to it Buddhist Jatakas like 
Valahassa Jataka (Cowell E.B. : Reprinted 1994 vol. II No. 196 P-90) and Vidurapandita 
Jataka (Cowell E.B. : Reprinted 1994 vol. IV No. 545 pp 134-5) have references to the 
winged horse. Exterior band on the circumference of one of the panels of the outer rail 
depict running pattern of lotuses and animals alternately. Here prancing winged steed and 
flying pigeons are visible throbbing with life (Rea Alexr : 1969 Pl. XXXVIII Fig. 2). 
There is reference of winged horse named Pegasus in Greek mythology. A silver coin of 
4th century BCE from Corinth bear the image of the winged horse Pegasus (Carson R.A.G. : 
1977 PI. 5, 91, 92). 

Winged deer is also found at Amaravati reliefs. An example of this variety is found in 
the relief of the rail bar depicting playful frolic of a gana or dwarf with a bull and winged 
deer (Plate-1) . 

Makara is another type of Jhamrga often represented in Indian art. Makara derived its 
inspiration from crocodile and fish. Makara is usually seen with crocodile head and body of 
the fish with scales, tail and fins. In the early reliefs of Amaravati Makara is conceived 
partly as a crocodile and partly as a fish. Later the creature is beautifully ornamented with 
scales and fins. In a coping from Amaràvati a garland issues from the mouth of a Makara 
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and is carried by a dwarf Yaksa (Burgess J. : 1887, P1 XXVIII 6). A woman is also seen. 
Makara motif is also represented in some of the railing pillars at Amaràvati. The outer face 
of the railing pillar depicts scaly Makaras on the lower border of a half lotus roundel. 
Stylised vegetal motifs comprising leaves, lotus buds and flowers with undulating vines 
emanates from the mouth of the Makara (Knox Robert : 1992, pp 211-2, cat No. 13 outer 
face of the railing pillar). 


Figure of the merman is also found at Amarāvatī. Merman is generally 
therioanthropomorphic figure of half man and half fish or half man and half snake. It 
reminds one of the Matsydvatara of Visnu who is sometimes depicted as a fish and some 
times as a merman. Similar representation is found in Greek mythology where Erechthius is 
half man and half snake. In the illustration of the Khadirdngara Játaka at Amaravati Māra 
emerges from the mouth of a multi hooded snake (Subrahmanyam B. : 2005 Pl. 24). 


With regard to the depiction of the mythical animals it may be stated that these hybrid 
creatures present an "unmistakable foreign connection. These foreign influences percolated 
into Indian art through trade contracts that India had with the foreign countries in the early 
centuries of the christian era. Moreover Indian art have always progressed and flourished 
by assimilating indigenous features with foreign elements. Similar tendency can be seen 
in the case of representation of Jhamrgas at Amaravati. 


Apart from the mythical creatures, a number of animals in their true form were 
conceived and represented in the art of Amarávati. Animals like lions, bulls, elephants, 
horses, deer, boars, jackles, hares, monkeys, goats, buffaloes, rams, serpents and birds of 
different form and variety are visible in the narratives of Amaravatt. It is striking to note 
that the lions, bulls, elephants, and horses are in a way associated with Gautama Buddha 
and thus represented in almost all the sites of Buddhist art. Amaravati was no exception 
to this general pattern. Here it may be stated that while the master had been conspicuously 
described as Sakyasirmha in the Buddhist text, his nativity is said to have taken place under 
the zodiac sign of vrsa (bull). Buddha is further said to have entered the womb of his 
mother in the form of a white elephant in her dream. The galloping horse is reminiscent 
of Siddhartha’s favourite steed Kanthaka, symbolising the great renunciation 
(Mahàbhiniskramana). 

Regarding the representation of real animals mention may be made of lions from 
Amarüvati. Few examples of the central roundel of the railing pillar with lower fluted area 
and lower half lotus on both the faces illustrates figures of lions. In one such example the 
inner face of the bottom of a pillar is decorated by a band containing a pair of makaras. At 
the centre of the band is a male figure flanked by a pair of lions, one with a mane and one 
without. On the outer face, the border of the central lotus contains a running lion, a makara 
and a rabbit. Lions also occur in the ornamentation of the drum slab. Two pairs of lions 
are seen on both sides of the slab. The lions are seen with elegant mane, big and staring 
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eyes and mouth slightly open to show the teeth. Although naturalistic representation of 
the animal can be visible in the tense muscular development, one cannot ignore the feeling 
for stylisation (Knox Robert 1992, cat No. 70). Lion is also depicted in the panel illustrating 
the Chaddanta Jataka (Subrahmanyam B. 2005 P-55 Pl. 11, 11a) Similarly at 
Nagarjunakonda a meticulous delineation of the lion is seen in a relief illustrating the Sasa 
Jataka (stone Elizabeth Rosen 1994 P 50 PI 106). At Goli a lion is visible in the Vessantara 
Jataka panel. 


Apart from lions, elephants also appear to be a favourite subject to the Amaràvati 
sculptors. The animal is carved in all possible postures and movements. In the panels 
narrating Chaddanta Játaka, Silvanaga Jätaka, Losaka Jütaka, Mahilamukha Jataka, 
(Plate-II) and Vessantara Jàtaka the animal displays a much developed sense of form. The 
plastic volume and the feeling for living flesh is present in almost all the examples of 
elephant from Amardavati. The panels at Goli representing the Vessantara Jataka, 
Matiposaka Jataka, and Chaddanta Jataka, though depict the animal realistically but its 
linear rhythm is less developed than those sculpted at Amaravati. A beautiful example of 
an elephant in bust is obtained from the limestone roundel of the railing at Phanigiri 
(Subrahmanyam B. 2005 Pl. 48). Elephant in low relief is also seen in the panel illustrating 
the Mandhāta Játaka at Jaggayyapéta. It suffers from rigidity unknown at Amarávati. Like 
Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda elephants also show naturalistic modeling. Panels illustrating 
the subjugation of the elephant Nalagiri and Bodhisattva descending from heaven in the 
form of an elephant are praiseworthy (Stone Elizabeth Rosen 1994 Pl. 262). At Amaravati 
several elephant figures are found on the railing coping. One such relief shows a pair of 
elephant with garlands in their trunk bowing before the stiipa. Some elephants are also 
visible on the border of the rail pillar. The upper border of the outer face of a railing at 
Amariavati depicts a sfiipa worshipped by winged lions and elephants bearing lotuses in 
their trunk (Knox Robert 1992, P-52 cat No. 7 outer face). 


Next to the elephants, the horses carved in the various reliefs at Amarüvati attract 
attention. Horse appears in the Kavikumdravadana (Subrahmanya B. 2005 PI-48) and 
Silvanága Jataka at Amaràvati (Subrahmanyam B. 2005 P-66 PI. 16) Horse is also seen on 
the central medallion of a narrative pillar at Amaravati. Here the scene of Great Departure is 
illustrated. The central medallion focuses upon turbaned prince Siddhartha riding his horse 
Kanthaka whose hooves are supported by gods. The energy of the rider and the animal 

, seen here needs special mention (Dehejia vidya 1997, p-157 Fig. 134). Several examples of 
^ standing. and galloping horse Kanthaka occur at Nügárjunakonda. The relief illustrating the 
renunciation and Chandaka’s nivedana about Siddhartha's abhiniskramana reveal 
icaparisoned horses (Longhurst A.H. Reprinted 1991 pl XXIb, XXVIIIc, XXXb). Though 
the depiction of horse of Bharhut is comparatively rare but the rendering of the animal is 


—~ T 


profuse at Safici, Mathura and Gandhara. Amaravati artists also showed considerable skill in 
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modeling other quadrupeds like bulls, buffaloes rams, jackles, hares, bears, boars, monkeys, 
deer, reptiles like serpents and birds like peacock, geese (hamsas) dove ete., These creatures 
are sometimes seen in the frieze borders and sometimes in the narrative scenes. In the 
foreground of the narrative panel of Sasa Játaka at Amariivati the royal hare and the jackal 
are seen. However, the same scene at Nagarjunakonda also depicts a monkey, an otter, a 
pair of antelopes and a lion along with the hare and the jackal in the sacrificial scene. The 
monoscenic narrative of the Ahigundika Jataka at Amaravati shows king Brahmadatta of 
Benaras enjoying the performance of the snake charmer and his monkey (Subrahmanyam 
B. 2005 pp 77-9 Pl. 22). In the scene from Vessantara Játaka at the same site bulls and 
bullock cart are seen. The representation of goat in the Matakabhatta Játaka is found on the 
dome panel at Amaravati (Subrahmanyam B. 2005 P-93 Pl. 28, 28A). But B. 
Subrahmanyam suggests that the animal looks more like a ram rather than a goat with its 
head down. Jumping deer in the Mahàápaduma Játaka appear on the coping fragment at 
Amaravati. The cross bar roundel depicting Chaddanta Játaka at Amaravati in seven scenes 
represents wild animals like bear. lion and deer besides the elephant chaddanta. It can be 
surmised that the realistic depiction of bear, lion, and deer drinking water from the lake is 
an obvious attempt by the artist to create a forest environment as a backdrop for the story. 
Buffaloes, deer, boars, ram, elephants, and lions also occur on the frieze borders. 


Regarding the depiction of birds at Amarávati mention may be made of the Mahühaimsa 
Játaka carved on the dome panel. Here a long necked goose on the extreme right side 
of the panel is visible (Subrahmanyam B. 2005 P 53 P1. 10, 10a,). A broken rail pillar 
at Amaravati having a circular medallion illustrates the Mora Jdtaka. A beautiful carving of 
a peacock is found here (Burgess J. 1887, P! XV Fig. 2). Dove appears on the limestone 
frieze illustrating the Sibi Jataka. 

Serpent worship was popular in India and thus serpents were frequently sculpted in early 
Indian art. Nagas are usually represented in three ways—human being with hoods over his 
head, half snake with coils from his waist (merman) and purely as snakes. Innumerable 
examples of ndgas are found at Amaravati. The first type is visible in the frieze illustrating 
the Samkhapdla Jataka now preserved in the British Museum. The second type is already 
mentioned in the category of mythical animals. The third type is found in the panel of 
Campeyya Játaka (Subrahmanyam B. 2005 p. 42, Pl. 5) where a multihooded nága is 
visible. Ndgas sometime adorned the drum slab. In one such specimen from Amaravati a 
five hooded coiling snake (Knox Robert 1992, P 144) is found on the face of an āyaka 
platform. 


Taking into consideration the different reliefs at Amariivati it may be suggested that the 
artists have meticulously carved the animal world. The animals are well conceived and 
excellently executed. The different movement of the animals gives a sense of dynamism 
to the subject and brings them close to reality. However, with the exception of the mythical 
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animals it must be noted that the majority of the creatures illustrated in the narratives 
are identical with animals found in the surrounding. Hence the artists were able to observe 
the subject at close proximity and render it impeccably in the sculptures. Thus a variety 
of animals in the geographical surrounding along with the religious purpose and decorative 
requirement of the sfüpas inspired the sculptors to chisel out the animal world at Amaravatt. 

The representation of the above repertoire of animals in the Amaràvatt sculptures may 
be a pan Indian characteristic so far as early Indian sculptural practices are concerned. 
The question arises whether all these can be treated as a part of the evolving pattern of the 
iconoplastic art traditions guided by the Buddhist philosophy and tradition? It may be 
postulated that the craftsmen of Amaravati could explore their creativity to justify the above 
religious need. 
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Plate I - Relief from Amaravati depicting a winged deer. 
Courtesy: Chintamoni Kar, Classical Indian Sculpture, Pl. 72, Kolkata, 2003. 





Plate H - Depiction of elephant in Mahilamukha Jataka. 
Courtesy: B. Subrahmanyam, Jatakas in South Indian Art, Pl. 36, Delhi, 2005. 
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Conch on Early Indian Coins 


SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 


Early Indian coins, if not dated, being mostly dateable to a tolerable degree of certainty 
reflects best the contemporary life. Interestingly enough, in course of our study of early 
Indian coins during the last five decades, we have come across a huge number, of coins, 
indigenous and foreign, bearing the representation of objects ‘used daily throughout the 
country from time immemorial, for religious rituals or different other purposes. In the 
following few lines an attempt will be made to draw attention to the depiction of conch on 
early Indian coins. 


Conch (Sankha), included in the list. o musical instruments in early Indian: Heras texts 
like the. Mahübhàsyal of. Patafijali, etc., is.a wind-type of instrument found to be used in 
India from very early times? and its depiction is noticeable on many early Indian coins like 
the punch-marked coins?, coins of the Yaudheyas*, Guptas, etc. 

A gold coin, preserved in. the Indian Museum, of theiElephant, Rider Type of 
Kumàáragupta I (474-455 A.D.) bears: the representation of a ‘vase or shell’, according to 
V. A. Smith,’ by the side ofthe female figure on the reverse. Though while describing.the 
same coin, J. Allan® took the thing as an "uncertain object’ (vase ?); afew coins of the:same 
type from the Bayana Hoard led A. S. Altekar not only to describe unhesitatingly the object 
as conch, but also to notice that it is a 'quite novel feature'. In his discussion on the 
significance of the same type of coins, S. V. Sohonil®, following Altekar, also described the 
object as conch. The object was also taken as conch by Ajit Ghose? while describing the 
sixth known specimen of this rare type. It has been taken as conch by O. P. Singh? also, 
though he does not make any reference to Altekar's identification of the object, made at 
least 20 years earlier, nor has he referred to the writings of Sohoni and Ghose. Though i in one 
place of his work entitled Early Coins of North India—An Iconographic Study (New Delhi, 
1984), S. S. Singh follows!! Allan to describe the object, in certain other placés of, the same 
work!? he, following Altekar and Ghose, takes the object as conch.. l 

An exquisitely beautiful representation of conch by the side of the up right elbow of 
seated female figure is also noticeable on the reverse of a gold coin of the Archer Type of 
the same king Kumāragupta 1.!3 No reference to this coin depicting conch has begn made 
by S. S. Singh. " —— 

Even before Kumaragupta I, cic i is found to n a part of rem reverse. dexjce-of the 
Gupta coins, as is evident from its depiction on the reverse of the so-called Cakrayikrama 


reat 


of this coin- aaah The popularity of the practice of Eei NE Laksmi with conch in her 
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hand or placed by her side in the Gupta period is also evident from seals from Bhita and 
Basarh!>, 


The conch is also seen to be depicted on some coins of the Ephthalites.!® 


On South Indian coins also the conch is found to be represented well and it is interesting 
to draw attention of scholars at first to the depiction of conch on the obverse of some round 
potin coins" of Gautamiputra Satakarni (c. 106-130 A. D.) of the Sātavāhana dynasty 
and also on at least two types!? of round lead coins of the Satavahana king Yajíia Satakarni 
(c. 174-202 A.D.). 


The popularity of conch as a device on South Indian coins is amply borne out by the 
fact that, besides the Sátavahana coins referred to above, it has been found to be depicted on 
the coins of a large number of dynasties issuing coins. Besides the coins, depicting conch, 
of the Visnukundins, Pallavas, Pindyas, Yadavas of Devagiri and rulers of Travancore, 
mentioned by B. N. Mukherjee in his article, referred to above, as we may point out, it 
has been found to be represented on many other dynasties of South India like the Eastern 
Calukyas of Kalyana, Later Calukyas, Kadambas of Hangal, Colas, Hoysalas, Alupas, etc. 


Two copper coins? of the Visnukundins are known to depict conch, the first showing on 
the obverse a ‘standing bull to right’ and on the reverse ‘within a rayed circle a conch or a 
vase with a lamp stand on either side' and the second on the obverse *within a circle, lion 
to right with the forepaw raised and tail uplifted’ and on the reverse ‘a conch-shell within the 
usual radiating circle’. 

The conch is shown within a rayed circle on the reverse of a type of Pallava copper 
coins,?° 

On the obverse of a variety of the ‘Bull and Fish Type’ of copper coins of the Pandyas,?! 
the conch is depicted over the back of the bull. 

The Variety b?? of Type T of the much alloyed gold coin of the Cola king Rajaraja 
(985-1016 A.D) is unique since this is the only coin noticed so far to depict on its obverse 
conch being blown by a standing crude figure holding the conch in his left hand and a 
lamp in his right hand. There are an arrow and crescent to his right and four pellets to his 
left. The coin is also interesting since on its reverse also a conch is depicted being placed 
in the left hand of a seated crude figure along with the legend in Nagari Rdjardja. 

Certain silver coins of the rulers of Travancore”? bear the representation of a conch on 
the obverse, as also referred to by B. N. Mukherjee.?4 

The conch appears on the reverse of a variety of copper coins,” assigned to the Eastern 
Calukyas on the basis of the depiction of boar on the obverse. 


The reverse of some coins of the Calukyas, of Kalyana depict conch.?6 


On the obverse’ of a type of gold coins of the Later Calukyas,2” : there is the 
representations of a conch. d d. 
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A type of gold coins?? of the Kadambas of Hangal has on the obverse a conch. Certain 
other Cola coins also bear the representation of conch. 29 


A type of gold coins?? of the Hoysala king Visnuvardhana (c. 1108-1142 A.D.) shows 
on one side within linear border a goddess on the back of a maned lion, mainly represented 
by pellets to right, wearing crown and holding conch in right and discus in left hand and on 
the other side the Kanarese legend Srr Nonambaváddigondah. The representation of conch 
is also met with on a gold coin type of the Hoysala king Narasimha (c. 1142-1173 A.D.) 
having the same device as on the coin of Visnuvandhana on one side and the Kanarese 
legend Sri Pratápanárüyana Pratüpanarasirha on the other. 


All the three types of coins?! of the Yadavas of Devagiri depicting conch on the obverse 
are of gold. They belong to Bhillama IV(c. 1175-1191 A.D.), Singhana (c. 1200-1247 A.D.) 
and Krsna (c. 1247-1260 A.D.). 


Two types of gold coins*? of the Alupas having the Kanarese legend Sri: Pandya 
Dhanamjaya on one side depict on the other side the conch. 


The gold coins? bearing on one side the legend Sri Laksuma in Nagari characters and 
Sri in conventionalised Telugu-Kanarese script depict a conch at the bottom.” 


Notes 
] Ed. Keilhorn, HH. 2. 34 (p. 435, line 11). 


2 Krishnamurthy's Archaeology of Indian Musical Instruments, Delhi, 1985, pp. 5-7 for its 
mention in other early texts and pp. 64-67 of the same work for its archaeological 
representations. 

3 Cf. Studies in Archaeology, ed. Asok Datta, New Delhi, 1991, p. 285. 


4 A. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India from the earliest times down to the Seventh Century 
A.D., London, 189] (Reprint, Varanasi, 1963), p. 78 and Plate VI. 8. V.A. Smith op. cit., 
p. 183 and Plate XXI. 20; S.K. Chakraborty, A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, 1931, 
(Reprint, Delhi, 1993), p. 224; J. Allan, A Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British 
Museum, London, 1936, pp. cli and 278 and Plate XL. 7-8. B. Lahiri in Laksmi and Sarasvati 
in Art and Literature, ed. D.C. Sircar, University of Calcutta, 1970, p. 129; cf. also her work 
Indigenous States of Northern India, University of Calcutta, 1974, pp. 212-398 and Plate 
V. 12; K.K. Dasgupta, A Tribal History of Ancient India—A Numismatic Approach, Calcutta, 
1974, pp. 210-223 and Plate VHI. 130. While writing on 'vase' symbol on the coins of the 
Yaudheyas, Dasgupta (ibid., p. 123) wrongly states that it occurs ‘also on Yaudheya coins 
with tri’ (sic), though vase is actually found on coins’ with the legend dvi as-he himself 
has noticed (pp. 210, 223). K.D. Bajpai (Indian Numismatic Studies New Delhi, 1976, p. 35 
and Plate IV. I-10) has, however, published some new coins bearing conch on them. Cf, 
also O.P. Singh (in Seminar-papers on the Tribal Coins of Ancient India, ed. J.P. Singh and 
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N. Ahmad, Varanasi, 1977, p. 111. and his Religion and Iconography on Early Indian Coins, 
Varanasi, 1978, p. 101. Cf. also J.P. Singh in Seminar Papers on the Tribal Coins of Ancient 
India, ed. J.P. Singh and N. Ahmad, Varanasi, 1977, pp. 132, 135. No reference to Bajpai's 
coins has been made either by O. P. Singh or by J.P. Singh. According to Sm. S. Gokhale 
(cf. Coinage of the Satavàhanas and Coins from Excavations, ed. A. Mitra Shastri, Nagpur 
University, 1972, p. 35), conch is also found on the coins of the Kunindas and Miülavas, 
though she has not cited any evidence, and in the elaborate treatment of the coins of the 
Kunindas and Miülavas by K. K. Dasgupta (op. cit, pp. 88 and pp. 109-139) no reference 
to coins depicting conch is found. Two Kuninda coins illustrated by Allan (A Catalogue of 
the Indian Coins in the British Museum, London, 1936, Plate XLII. 12 and 14), however, 
appear to bear the representation of conch above the back of the deer either to left or to 
right. B.N. Mukheijee's article ‘Musical Instruments on Indian coins’ (Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., 
Vol. XLVII, Parts I-It, pp. 121-122) does not contain any reference to the depiction of conch 
on the coins of the Yaudheyas, Guptas and the Sátavühanas, referred to here and below. 


Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, p. 115 and Plate XVI. 7. 

A Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum—Coins of the Gupta Dynasties and 
of Sasünka, King of Gauda, London, 1914, p. 88 and Plate XV.16. 

Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard, Bombay, 1954, p. CIX 
Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 192. i 

Ibid., Vol. XXII, p. 182. 

Religion and Iconography on Early Indian Coins, Varanasi, 1978, p. 22. 

Op.cit., p. 164. 

Ibid., pp. 167 and 181. 

The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, Varanasi, 1957, pp. 168, 172 and Plate X. 5. 

Ibid., p. 146 and Plate IX. 8-9; Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard, 
Bombay, 1954, p. 208 and Plate XVIIL 14; Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXII, p. 262; Samaresh 


Bandyopadhyay in Foreign Elements in Indian Indigenous Coins, ed. Ajay Mitra Shastri, 
Varanasi, 1982, p. 154. 


Cf. S. S. Singh, op.cit., p. 167. 


A. Cunnigham, Later Indo-Scythians, Varanasi, 1962, Plate VII. 5, 6 and 8; cf. also B. N. 
Mukherjee’s article referred to above. According to Mukherjee, “on a variety of coins of the 
Indo-Greek king Agathocles a deity (Vasudeva) i is probably represented as holding inter (sic) 
alia a conch” (see Joum. Num. Soc. [nd., Nol. XXXV, pp. 74-77 and Plate VILA) 


E. J. Rapson (Catalogue of the. Coins: of the Andhra Dynasty, The Western Ksatrapas, The 
Traikutaka Dynastyand the Bodhi Dynasty, London, 1908, p. 17 and Plate IV. 59); D. C. 
Sircar (op.cit., p. 358 and Plate V. 3). Both Rapson and following him Sircar appear to be 
in doubt as regards the representation of conch on the coins as is evident from the query mark 
they put, but P. L. Gupta (Coinage of the Sdtavahunas and Coins from Excavations, ed. A. 
Mitra Shastri, Nagpur University, 1972, p. 44) draws our attention to a coin of this variety 
in copper which bears conch: 
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18 For the peaked-hill type of coins depicting conch of Yajüa Satakarni, see E.J. Rapson 
(Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc pp. clxx vi, 34 and Plate VI. 132-133. 
S. Gokhale (Coinage of the Sdtavahanas and Coins from Excavations; ed. A. Mitra Shasta; ui 
Nagpur University, 1972, p. 35 and note 73) has referred to coin no. 132, of Rapson's y 
Catalogue; cf. also P. L. Gupta in ibid., p. 55 and note 98 and K. Sharma in ibid., p. 97. 
Gupta has rightly mentioned that Rapson published two such coins, but in referring to the 
numbers of coins he has made a mistake by mentioning ‘coins 133-134’ in place of Coin nos. 
132-133. For the ship type coin showing conch of the same king, see V. V. Mirashi in Journ. 
Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. 111, p. 43 and S. B. Deo in ibid., Vol. XXIV, 1962, pp. 174-175. 


19 B.D. Chattopadhyaya, op.cit., pp. 193 and /95. Both are copper coins, the first showing on 
the obverse a ‘standing bull to right? and on the reverse ‘within a rayed circle a conch or 
a vase with a lamp stand on either side’ and the second on the obverse- ‘within a circle, lion 
to right with the forepaw raised and tail uplifted’ and on the reverse ‘a conch-shell within 
the usual radiating circle". 


20 Ibid, p. 199. On both the copper coins the conch is shown on the reverse within a rayed circle. 
On the second one the conch is placed on a pedestal. 


21 Ibid, p. 264. 

22 Ibid. p. 243. and Plate IV. 195. 

23 J. Allan, Calalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. IV, Oxford, 1928, p. 146 
and Plate VII. 4. Cf. also Journ. Num. Soc. Ind, Vol. XLVIII, Parts 1-11, pp. 121-122. 

24 See note 4 above. 


25 B.D. Chattopadhyaya, op.cit., p. 209. It is a copper coin showing on the obverse a boar to 
right, sun and crescent above and on the reverse most probably a conch. 

26 A.V. Narasimha Murthy (op. cit., p. 83) states that this gold coin belonging to the Kodur has 
on the reverse the representation of a conch along with some other symbols and on the obverse 
the legend Jagadeka with other things. 

27 B.D. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., pp. 216-217 and Plate 111.108. It is a gold coin depicting conch 
on the obverse. 

28 Ibid., p. 225. It is a gold coin having on the obverse ‘within triple border of lines and dots’, 
crowned Hanuman seated to front, flanked by two chowries, surmounted by a conch;.above, 
moon to left, sun to right, below, legend in Kanarese Nakara and on the reverse scroll design. 

29 Ibid. p. 243. 

30 Ibid., pp. 280-281 and Plate VII. 337-338. Both the coins are of gold and on the reverse of 
the first a seated figure of Narasimha in padmásana, facing, with discus in right hand and 
conch in left, while on the reverse of the second coin there is a four-armed goddess wearing 
kirita, bracelets and anklets holding discus in right hand and conch in left. 

i 
3] Ibid. pp. 284, 285 and 287. Cf. also A. V. Narasimha Murthy, op. cit, pp. 110-1 12. 


32 Ibid., pp. 290, 292 and Plate VIII. 363 and 369. On the obverse of both these gold coins conch 
is depicted. Ibid., p. 302. 
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Movements and Migration of Bradhmanas in the Srikakulam- 
Vizianagaram-Vishakhapatnam Region from Epigraphic Evidence 
(6th-10th century CE.) 


SABARNI PRAMANIK NAYAK 


Early-medieval epigraphs sometimes record the name of the dwelling place of grantee (or 
his ancestors) along with the location of the village or land donated to him. As the donees 
were predominantly brdhmanas, from those charters we can have an idea about their range 
of movements and migration. While migration implies the permanent change of residence 
by an individual or group, the term ‘movements’ only implies an act of moving from one 
place to another. Interestingly, all the land-grant charters mentioning the residence of the 
donee and the granted village or land to him does not prove the factor of migration while 
some of the plates indicates only the movements of the donee brühmanas. 


Ramendrá Nath Nandi „has mentioned the factors like the decay of towns, the urge to 
obtain dynastic patronage, loss of charter, non-confirmation of the older grants, disputes 
between different groups of freeholders coming from different places and belonging to 
different Vedic schools of learning and finally, the insubordination of the ryots' in the 
donated freeholdings among the causes of migration (Nandi 1986: 40-4). Swati Datta added 
the causes like political unrest accompanied by the need for security, royal oppressions, 
famines and religious causes to it (Datta 1989: 97-113 ). However, the charters issued i in 
the 6th-10th century Andhra region have not clearly stated any of these reasons while the 
eagerness to get royal favóur arid the patronage offered by the rulers might be two common 
causes which were noticed all over India also. 


In the case of Srikakulam-Vizianagaram-Vishakhapatnam area of Andhra, we Face a 
problem while trying to.study the range of movements of, the brühmanas from the 6th 
to the 10th century CE. It.is.not always possible. to identify the residential village and 
the gifted village stated in the same charter. Almost all of the grants from the area,:though 
mentioning the name of the residential villages/places, are silent about the name of the 
division within which it included. And in most cases, the location of the assignéd village 
has been mentioned which helps in their partial identification. To explain the matter, a 7th 
century grant of Eastern Ganga Indravarman IV confirms the donation of land in the 
Tunganná village in the Rüpyavati-visaya (Hultzsch 1983). The information leads us to 
the easy conclusion that the village was located in the Tekkali area of Srikakulam district. 
But, the village from which the grantee hailed is mentioned simply as Garakhonna. In other 
words, the charter is refrained from referring to the name of the visaya/rástra or suchlike 
within.which the village Garakhonna. was situated. A few plates mention the region of 
residential village. One such evidence comes from 7th century Srikakulam where the joint 
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donees named Pillikasarma and PillikasvG@mini are said to have been residing im^ 
Kalingapura in the Gundra visaya, though the latter can not be identified (Rajaguru 1968: 
100-1). Still, there are some grants in which these place-names have been properly 

identified. And there are others in which the identification is based upon conjecture. 


At least a few grants give us the impression that the donees did not desert their paternal 
dwellings at all. We can clarify the matter by showing a 7th century grant of the Eastern 
Ganga king Indravarman, which mentions two brahmanas ‘named Skandasarmá and 
Lalitasarmá who, being the dual residents of both Avareriga and Kalinganagara (Avarerniga 
Kalinganagaré Gbhaya sthana vastavyatm) accepted the donation of the village Talamiila 
situated in the Korosotaka Pafichali (Fleet 1984). What is the implication of introducing 
them as the residents of two places? Probably, they acceped the royal grant but abstained 
from dwelling in the donated village. It is a case of movement and not migration. They 
probably visited their donated village, but had their homes in Avareriga and Kalinganagara. 
However, we can not conclude so easily from each and every plate. In 591 CE., another 
brahmana named Dhruvasarman, who belonged to the community of Kaliriganagara 
(Kalinganagara süámanya), received the village Kettata in Dévanna Paficháli (Fleet 1984). 
We can not determine if Dhruvasarman ‘permanently left Kalinganagara and settled in 
Kettata. But some of the grants show that the donee gave away the received village to others. 
The 9th century Munjeru copper plate charter of Anantavarman records the grant of 
Chirkudi-grama in the Dávada-visaya to Sri-Kanakhandi, who was a resident of Nagara 
(Tripathy 2010: 862-3 ). He again gifted the same village to brahmin residents of Deudi 
Munjeraka and Danti. This evidence indicates that the donee brahm«ana had no connection 
with movements and migration. 


Next question is how much distance the donee should cover to be stamped as an 
immigrant. Historians like R.N. Nandi considers the crossing of even two miles as the proof 
of migration. He has mentioned a grant where the original home of the donee was Vijaya- 
Anirudhapuri near 'Ten and the gift village was Balisa lying two miles west of Ten (Nandi 
1986: 30). In other words, emphasis was always on the permanent change ‘of? residence 
and here the factor of distance was insignificant. In fact, migration can occur at variety of 
scales like intercontinental, intra-continental, interregional or intraregional. However, the 
epigrapbs coming from the area under study reveal no special'migration patterns.:Probably, 
the cause of migration was not the same everywhere. There could have been rural to urban 
migration in search of opportunities, but at the same time, one could go from one village to 
another for specific reasons. 

In the Srikakulam-Vizianagaram-Vishakhapatnam tract, brahmanas moved both locally 
and regionally; even inter-regional movements are visible which were certainly thé cases of 
migrations. In 580 CE., a brithmana resident of Uramalle (Urlum in Srikakulam) was given 
land in Hondevaka in Króstukavarttani which comprised the Narasannapeta taluka of 
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Srikakulam district ( Hultzsch 1983). Therefore, the donee had to visit his land in 
Hondevaka even if he did not change his residence. In 649 CE., a brühimana named 
Bhavadattafarman was gifted the division (chheda) of Bhukkukura in Kürakarüástra or 
Bukkur in Palakonda Taluka (Ramadas). He came from Trilinga, i.e., parts of Mahanadi 
valley and Vishakhapatnam district. Another charter of 633 CE. refers to various brahmanas 
of various gotras (but all of Bahvrch charana), who were the residents of Andorakagrahara 
(Andhavaram in the Srikakulam district) and were gifted the village named T6tavataka in 
Krostukavarttani (Subrahmanyam 1987 ). Now the distance between T6tavafaka and 
Andhavaram is said to have been 8 miles. We can not determine whether they left their 
earlier home and settled in Tóftavataka. It should be noted that the residence of the donee 
brahmanas was already an agrahara. If they at all hailed from their original places. there 
should have been some reasons behind it. It is probable that the agrahara was gradually 
turning out to be unable to sustain the growing number of brahmana population; or some 
kind of opposition led them to seek fortune elsewhere. It is also possible that brahmanas of 
this particular charana offered some services to the king which led to their possession of 
tax-free agrahdra. As the kutumbinah of the village were instructed in the plate to give 
proper bhaga and bhoga to these brahmanas, it was natural that the collection of the same 
brought the donees to Toravátaka. 


We can show instances which indicate that some of the brühmanas came to the 
Srikakulam-Vizianagaram-Vishakhapatnam area from other parts of Andhra. In 695 CE., 
the brahmana named Tampara-sarma-diksita was granted some land in the Siddhürthaka 
village in the Vardhavarttant visaya in Srikakulam (Pantulu 1982). He was also 
granted a house-site (nivesana) in the Brahmacharin-quarter (brahmachdrichchheda) in 
Siddharthaka which is very important information. Tampara-Sarma-diksita’s original 
habitat was Érandapali, situated in the Godavari tract. Probably, he permanently left his 
native place and therefore, the king had to arrange a dwelling place for him. He was also 
gifted a water-course (udakamárga) which he enjoyed. For, the kutumbinas were instructed 
notto put obstacle in the way of his enjoyment of the water through the charter. Now, 
the village where Tampara-sarma-diksita settled for the second time was famous for a 
rajatataka and several land-grants given by the Eastern Ganga kings. Interestingly, the 
officer (adhikrta) who wrote the charter was Madandnkura Pallava of the family of 
Apürvanata living in Érandapali. We can not determine if the influence of this officer 
(native of Érandapali) helped the donee to settle in Siddharthaka. Again, the suffix Pallava 
to the name of the officer shows that his family came to Érandapali from further south. 
As for Siddharthaka, it was so familiar a name that in another grant of 9th century CE. 
(Mirashi 1987) a village to be granted was described as Sidhathasambandhini or situated 
near Sidhatha or Siddharthaka. In the 9th century Bangalore Copper Plate Charter of 
Devendravarman (Tripathy 2010: 628-9) a grant was made in the Siddhata village for 
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worship of Paramesvara Paramabhattüraka and the recipient on behalf of the deity was 
guru VinitaSasi who was the resident of Sriparvata (Srisailam in Kurnool). So, he came 
from the southern part of Andhra and took the responsibility of temple in Srikakulam. Thus, 
we can see that Sidhathà drew brahmanas from distant regions who came and settled here. 


It is possible to show with a few evidences that brahmanas from other parts of the India 
came to the Srikakulam region. In 716 CE., bráhmanas of different gotras from Anandapura 
were granted village in the division named Kalamadambisakuna in the Varahavarttani 
visaya (Subrahmanyam 1987). We come to know from a 10th century grant that a village 
in the Ahmedabad district in Gujarat was assigned to a brahmana who hailed from 
Anandapura (Nandi 1986: 37). Anandapura has been identified with Vadner near Baroda. If 
the Eastern Ganga charter of 716 CE. refers to the same Anandapura then we have to assume 
that they collectively emigrated from the place and moved towards the Orissa-Andhra 
border. In fact, from about the early years of the 7th century to the beginning of the 8th, 
brühmanas are seen to have been emigrated from Anandapura which has been attested by 
five Maitraka grants. According to Swati Datta, this could have been resulted from its being 
over-populated with brahmanas of equal learning (Datta 1989: 110) . But why did they 
come to the Srikakulam region? In this context we can mention the remarks of Swati Datta 
who has pointed to the fact that from Orissa no migration is recorded though it attracted 
a large number of bráhmanas. In her opinion, the existence of ports in Orissa eliminated the 
need for emigrations from here (Datta 1989: 113-4). One may think that the Srikakulam 
region, which was under the rule of the Eastern Ganga dynasty of Orissa throughout the 
period under discussion, also should witness the same phenomenon. But, there is the 
evidence of migration from this region too. We get one inscription of last quarter of the 
9th century CE. belonging to Mahabhavagupta I Janmejaya (the Somavamsi ruler of Kosala) 
which mentions about the grant of a village in Origatata (on bank of Onga river, the tributary 
of Mahanadi) to some brahmanas (Mitra Shastri 1995:172-6). One of them was Kondadeva 
who emigrated from Kalinga (Kalingavinirgatah) and later ‘became a resident of 
Pampáàsarasi (Pampüásarasi-vástavya). Brühmanas of Bengal came to the Eastern Ganga 
territory also. Govindasarman of Uttara-Radha came to the Eastern Ganga dominion in 
808 CE. (Chhabra 1984) Uttara-Ràdha comprised portions of Birbhum and Bardhaman 
districts of West Bengal (Majumdar 2005: 11-2). Brühmanas from the Middle country 
continued to settle in this particular area of Bengal as known from the charter of the Varman 
dynasty. Bhatta Bhavadeva, the minister of the Varman king Harivarman and a bráhmana 
of Radha, was proficient in Brahinadvaita system of philosophy and many other branches 
of knowledge (Majumdar 2005308) Roughly this region of Bengal witnessed the coming 
and going of the brdhmanas in the early-medieval period. - 


The reference to a particular gotra to which the donee bráhmana belonged can also 
supply valuable information regarding his original habitat if the name of this gotra is not 
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very common. The gotra continued with little modification to the present day and as an 
exogamous patrilineal group whose members trace their descent back to a common ancestor. 
To be more elaborate on the point, the lines of descent from the major sages were originally 
divided into ganas and each gana was further divided into families. Subsequently, the term 
gotra was frequently applied to the ganas and to the families within the ganas 
interchangably. The Napitavataka grant of Ganga Devendravarman in the 9th-10th century 
CE. (Gai 1987) refers to the two donee brothers who belonged to the Kamukdyani gotra. 
Now, the gotra name Kdmakdyana is available in the epigraphs of Orissa. And the 
brühmanas belonging to this gotra are now known to have settled in different parts of Orissa 
(Tripathy 1997 :28). So, it was possible that the donees did not come from any distant 
region. 

The traces of movements of brahmanas are visible, not always in respect of individual 
brühmanas, but in the name of a particular brahmana community. The: Vaidik brahmins 
are a sect of Telugu-speaking Smarts brahmins. They have the sub-divisions like Telga 
Nadu, Vengi Nadu, Kasal Nadu etc. (Hassan 1990: 124).At some remote period, brahmanas 
migrated form South Kosala to Andhra and their descendants were known as Kosalanatis 
or people of Kosalai nadu (Singh Deo 1987: 60). Still we can not say the range of time 
during which the area witnessed this movement. Already we have noticed from Somavamsi 
inscription that migration took place from Kalinga to Kosala. Can we assume that 
movements from south to north and north to south was a regular phenomenon? We can not 
determine if the coming and going was a slow process in a particular time or was a quicker 
development in a given period. Only we can conclude that the Srikakulam region saw the 
settlements of bráhmanas coming from different parts of Andhra and also from different 
parts of India from the 6th to the 10th century CE. 
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Religious Patronage and Political Power: The Ambivalent Character 
of Royal Donations in Sanskrit Epigraphy! 


ANNETTE SCHMIEDCHEN 


Because of the mutually inextricable connections between politics and religion in pre- 
modern India, royal donations in support of religious institutions always constituted an 
important instrument of power. There is almost no early medieval dynasty that did not 
issue any copper-plate charters, the classical Indian medium for the recording of royal or 
official endowments in favour of religious donees since the 4th century A.D. These Sanskrit 
records, which regularly comprise three parts—1st the account of the dynastic genealogy in 
prose or in verses, 2nd the description of the land grant [mostly] in prose, and 3rd stanzas for 
protecting the donation from confiscation—contain plenty of information about the political 
ideology and the religious ideas fostered by Indian rulers and royal dynasties. Thus, many 
kings not only had their official land grants registered in these title deeds, but also revealed 
their persona] religious affiliations. References to religious ideas and religious leanings 
occur in various contexts in these copper-plate charters and, therefore, have to be weighted 
differently, too. The evidence seems to have been determined by universally applicable 
concepts of political power and religious legitimization, by dynastic traditions, by the 
character of the particular grantees, and, finally, by the personality of the individual kings. 

Ideally, the authenticity of a royal copper-plate charter is attested by a seal showing not 
only a legend, but also depicting some regal and/or religious symbols. The records proper 
frequently open with invocation formulae and stanzas for one or several deities or fora 
religious teacher. Thé epigraphs contain descriptions of the dynastic genealogy, where the 
individual kings and their queens are compared with gods and goddesses, epic heroes and 
heroines. In the genealogical passages, the religious patronage and the charity activities of 
the rulers are also often referred to in a genera] manner. Sometimes this unspecific evidence 
is corroborated or even specified by other types of inscriptions (prasastis and votive 
inscriptions) and non-epigraphic sources. The grant portions of the copper-plate charters 
are usually introduced with an enumeration of titles for the current ruler-cum-donor. Many 
kings gave information about their personal (and their predecessors’) religious leanings 
through the use of particular epithets. For some dynasties, a family deity is mentioned. The 
epigraphs also frequently record that villages and land were donated for acquiring religious 
merit after having taken a ritual bath and having worshipped a certain god or goddess. 
And, as already mentioned, the recipients of the grants documented on copper plates were 
almost exclusively religious ones. 


The strongest indication for the individual religious affiliations of kings is given by the 
religious epithets among their royal titles. Not in all copper-plate charters issued from the 
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4th century onwards, appellations referring to the religious leanings of their foyal. donors 
have been employed. But there is at least sporadic evidence for their use in the epigraphs 
of most dynasties, and very often such religious titles were constantly applied! The -personal 
religious confession of a ruler to be a Saiva, Vaisnava; Buddhist, etc. ‘often contrasted 
remarkably with the patronage patterns followed by him in his official epigraphs. It is a 
striking feature of the data that almost all Indian dynasties that ever issued copper plates 
between the 4th and the 10th centuries endowed first and foremost Brahmins and only 
secondarily other potential donees, whether Buddhist and Jain monasteries or Hindu 
temples. Even those kings who considered themselves to be Buddhist lay followers rather 
bestowed villages and land predominantly on individual: Brahmins or large Brahmanical 
groups. While this ambivalent relationship between the personal beliefs of the kings and 
their donative practice has been repeatedly described as an expression of Indian religious 
‘tolerance’ or of the specific character of Indian religious tradition, this paper emphasizes 
that there were several reasons for this dichotomy. 


Among the religious epithets of the royal patrons, one frequently comes across such 
terms as paramabrahmanya, paramadaivata, paramamáhesvara, paramabhdgavata, para- 
mavaisnava, paramasaugata, etc., that is, compounds composed of parama? and a vrddhi 
(or other) derivation from the deity or religious teacher this person felt attached to. 
Sometimes parama? was added to a compound consisting of the name of the god or goddess 
and the final element ?bhakta (e.g., paramadityabhakta, paramabhagavatibhakta). In a few 
cases parama? was substituted by an equivalent, as for instance atyanta? (e.g., 
atyantamáhesvara, atyantabhagavadbhakta). Occasionally appellations were formed with 
*püdanudhyáta (é.g., bhagavatpádanudhyata), which in inscriptions cannot only denote 
religious affiliation, but also the subordination under a supreme ruler and the relationship to 
one's father or predecessor.” 


Since the 4th century, some kings and princes mainly in South India (Karnataka: 
Kadambas [Gai 1996: nos. 5, 37-38]; Andhra Pradesh: Visnukundins [Sankaranarayanan 
1977], Eastern Càlukyas; Tamilnadu: Pallavas [Mahalingám 1988: no. 247) and East India 
(Orissa: Panduvatisins [Shastri 1995: 74ff., 81ff.], Sailodbhavas [Tripathy 1997: 210], 
Eastern Gangas) used the title paramabrahmanya, ‘highly devoted to the Brahmins’ (Sircar 
1965: 347; Sircar 1966: 236), which—given the extreme density of grants favouring 
iadividual Brahmins and Brahmanical groups—one would have expected to be spread all 
_ Gver India. Moreover, it is notable that this epithet was often combined with at least one 

further religious appellation. Some of the Visnukundin, Pallava, Panduvaiigin, and 
i Sendraka kings in the 6th/7th centuries (e.g., Khare 1949/50: 201, 204) and some Eastern 
i Calukyas (e.g., Kielhorn 1896/97: 307) called themselves paramamáhesvara parama- 
brahmanya; and some Eastern Ganga rulers (e.g., Sircar' 1983: 173) were styled parama- 
brahmanya paramavaisnava in the 12th century. 
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The rather unspecific appellation parumuduivatu, ‘highly devoted to the gods',? and its 
derivations, however, seem to have been limited to the Gupta period. It was used by the 
local authorities of Bengal to characterize the Gupta kings (Bhandarkar 1981: 285, 289, 336, 
343). In the 5th/6th centuries, local chiefs in Eastern India (Assam, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh) 
also bore this title—sometimes together with other religious epithets (e.g., Bhattasali 1947/ 
48: 23, Tripathy 1997: 98, 108, 116, 124, 180). 


It is well known that the Guptas gave a substantial impetus to the self-representation 
of contemporary as well as successor dynasties, which is particularly obvious in the 
development of titles. It was them who finally introduced epithets denoting imperial 
status or claims as muhdrdjddhirdju, paramabhattüraka, [paramesvara,] etc., and since 
Gupta times, religious appellations completed the title lists in the charters of monarchs 
as well as of their vassals.4 


Candragupta II was the first Gupta king who was called purumubhdguvata, ‘highly 
devoted to the Bhagavat (=Visnu)’ in epigraphic as well as numismatic sources (Bhandarkar 
1981: 253f., fn. 3, Sircar [1942]: 282, Sircar 1965: 346f., Sircar 1966: 235, Virkus 2004: 
147).? The use of this epithet spread among several kings and local princely houses within 
the sphere of influence of Gupta culture from Gujarat (Maitrakas)? to Orissa (Pitrbhaktas 
[Tripathy 1997: 114, 122] and Sarabhapuriyas [Shastri 1995: 8, 12, 14, 17, 20, 24, 28, 32, 35, 
39, 43, 46, 53, 53, 56]) in the 5th/6th centuries. Most likely, some 5th-century Salankayana 
rulers of South-East India borrowed the appellation parumabhagavata from the Guptas as 
well (Sankaranarayanan 1977/78: 94). Prabhavatigupta, the famous Vdkitaka queen of 
Gupta origin,. was called utyuntubhuguvudbhuktd, ‘devout female worshipper of the 
Bhagavat’, or bhugavutpdddnudhayta, ‘favoured by the feet of the Bhagavat’ (Mirashi 1963: 
7 and 36, Sircar 1965: 348). The 5th/6th-century West-Indian Traikütakas styled themselves 
bhagavatpádakarmakara, ‘servants of the feet of the Bhagavat’, in their epigraphs (Mirashi 
1955: 24, 27) 

Apart from the religious epithet parumubhágavata, there are epigraphic attestations for 
some other Vaisnava titles. It cannot always be decided whether different terms denoted 
different traditions within Vaisnavism. But the Traikütaka kings labelled bhuguvutpddukar- 
makara in their inscriptions are called purumavaisnava in their coins (Mirashi 1955: XLIIf.) 
Paramavaisnava (Sircar 1966: 237) was the religious epithet used for several rulers in North 
India (9th/10th-century Gurjara-Pratihiras [e.g., Fleet 1886: 140f.]) and East India (Orissa: 
8th-century Panduvaméins [Shastri 1995: 103, 108], 10th-century Bhaíijas [Tripathy 1974: 
53], 12th-century Eastern Gangas [Sircar 1983: 173]; Bengal: I2th-century Varmans and 
Senas [Majumdar 1929: 20]). For a Bhaumakara queen from 9th-century Orissa (Tripathy 
1999: 156, 163, 169) and for an Eastern Gangd queen (Bhattacharyya 1935/36: 80), the 
female equivalent purumuvuisnuvi was used. The Sena king Laksmanasena not only called 
himself paramavaisnava, but also purumundrusimha, ‘highly devoted to the Narasimha 
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[avatára of Visnu]’ (Majumdar 1929: 95, 111) The Sth-century Matharas of Orissa 
employed expressions like bhagavatsv@mindradyanapddanudhyata and nardyana-svdminah 
padabhakta (Tripathy 1997: 92, 95). 

However, the epithet paramamāāheśvara, ‘highly deers to Mahesvara (=Siva)’ (Sircar 
1966: 236), is the geographically and chronologically widest spread and most used religious 
title in royal inscriptions. It was an appellation of several members of various dynasties in 
Orissa, of a number of kings belonging to the Sàlanküyanas, Vakatakas (atyantamdahe- 
svara), Kadambas, Visnukundins, Pallavas, Maitrakas, Kataccuris, Gurjaras, Sendrakas, and 
Calukyas of Lata, of Harsa of Kanauj and the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Vatsaraja as well 
as of the Gàhadavala, Sena, Bhafija, and Candella kings and some members of the Late 
Western as well as of the Eastern Calukyas. Two Bhaumakara queens also regarded 
themselves as paramamaheSvari (Tripathy 1999: 175, 180, 187, 193, 199, 205). Besides 
paramamáhesvara, there are other Saiva epithets attested as, for instance, the term atyanta- 
svamimahabhairavabhakta used for the Vakataka king Rudrasena I (Mirashi 1963: 12, 18, 
23, 30).8 


In addition to the evidence for Saiva and Vaisnava titles, some epithets referring to an 
affiliation towards the sun god can be found in copper-plate charters dating from the 6th to 
the 12th/13th centuries. The 6th-century Maitraka Dharapatta, who probably never ruled, 
was called paramadityabhakta in the epigraphs of his grandson Dharasena II (e.g., Hultzsch 
1911/12). Harsa of Kanauj recorded in his three known copper-plate grants? that his great- 
grandfather, his grandfather, and his father, who had probably also lived in the 6th century 
A.D., had been ‘devout worshippers of the sun god’ (paramddityabhakta). Two 9th/10tb- 
century Gurjara-Pratihàra rulers, Rámabhadra and Vinayakapüla, were endowed with. the 
appellation paramadityabhakta as well (Fleet 1886: 140f.), and the 13th-century Sena king 
Visvarüpasena was also highly devoted to the sun god, but he called himself paramdsanra, 
not paramádityabhakta (e.g., Majumdar 1929: 145).!0 


Besides the Brahmanical or Hindu epithets mentioned, there are, of course, also 
epigraphic references to Buddhist titles for kings. In a 6th-century Maitraka charter from 
Gujarat, the royal patron Guhasena is described as paramopdsaka, ‘excellent [Buddhist] 
lay follower’ (Bühler 1876: 207, Sircar 1966: 237), as is one female member (paramopäsikā) 
of this line, Dudda who had donated a large monastic complex (e.g., Bühler 1875: 105). The 
expressions paramopásakalparamopásikü differ from other religious epithets beginning 
with parama? regarding their composition (no vrddhi derivation from a deity or religious 
teacher) as well as their attestations, which are not, more or less, confined to the royalty, but 
can be found for followers of the Buddha from all layers of society in Buddhist inscriptions 
and literature. 


The more common epigraphic appellation for Buddhist rulers, however, was paramasau- 
gata, ‘highly devoted to the Sugata (=Buddha)’ (Sircar 1966: 237), which was used for 
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Vikramendravarman J, a 6th-century Visnukundin king in Andhra Pradesh (Sankaranara- 
yanan 1977), and also by Harsa of Kanauj to describe his elder brother Rajyavardhana II 
(Agrawal 2003: 220ff., Bühler 1892: 72, Bühler 1896/97: 208, Goyal 2005: 136ff.). The 
epithets paramopdsaka, paramasaugata, and paramatathágata occur under the early 
Bhaumakaras of 8th-century Orissa, too (Tripathy 1999: 110, 120f., 125, 131). And the 
Bengal kings of the Pala and Candra dynasties also called themselves paramasaugata (e.g., 
Majumdar 1929: 5, 12, Sircar 1951/52: 7, 11).!! 


' The use of these religious titles differed remarkably from one dynasty to another. In 
some cases, a particular appellation was part of the dynastic tradition and thus also of the 
established stock of epithets—like those titles which were to represent political claims. But 
in many other royal lines, the religious appellations frequently changed from one king to 
another (Sircar 1965: 348f.). These differences suggest that the use of a particular epithet 
was caused by individual preferences. A few rulers even seem to have changed their religious 
affiliation during their reign;!? others used Saiva and Vaisnava titles side by side. 
Furthermore, there are some examples where certain kings were posthumously described by 
their successors not in the same way as they had regarded themselves during their lifetimes. 


The epigraphic material of the Maitraka dynasty, which ruled in Gujarat from the 6th 
to the 8th centuries, is particularly dense: More than 100 copper-plate charters issued by 
16 different rulers in favour of various religious recipients are known. According to their 
own testimony, most of the Maitraka kings were adherents of Siva (paramamáhesvara), 
and only some of the early members of this royal line deviated from this general scheme. 
Unlike the mainstream, Dhruvasena I was described as ‘highly devoted to the Bhagavat’ 
(paramabhdagavata) in his more than 20 inscriptions (and in the epigraphs of his immediate 
successors), Dharapatta was, as already mentioned, labelled ‘devout worshipper of the sun’ 
(paramádityabhakta) in the charters of his grandson, and Guhasena was referred to as 
‘excellent [Buddhist] lay follower’ (paramopdsaka). This epithet was used in one of 
. Guhasena’s three records, all of them being Buddhist. Initially he had himself called 
paramamahe§vara. However, in his latest known charter, he (or his clerks) shifted to the title 
paramopasaka. But all his successors described him (as well as themselves) as adherent[s] 
of Siva, and since the beginning of the 7th century, only those early kings were mentioned 
in the genealogies of the later ones, who had regarded themselves as paramamühe&vara. 
This attempt to homogenize the religious tradition can perhaps be explained as part of 
the endeavour to create a consistent dynastic history. Nevertheless, there is no congruity 
between the established religious affiliation of the Maitrakas and their official patronage 
patterns. Approximately three quarters of their charters record land grants in favour of 
individual Brahmins or Brahmanical groups without any association with a temple, and one 
quarter registers the bestowal of villages on Buddhist monasteries. Despite their Saiva 
leanings, there are only five pieces of evidence available so far for donations by Maitraka 
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kings in favour of Hindu temples—one for Mahadeva (=Siva) (Bühler 1880), two for the sun 
god (Banerji 1931/32, Parikh et al 1988/89), and two for female goddesses (Jackson 1898). . 


In contrast to the well-attested Maitraka grants, there are merely three known. 
copperplate charters that belong to the royal family of their famous quasi-contemporary | 
Harsa of Kanauj (Agrawal 2003, Bühler 1892, Bühler 1896/97, Goyal 2005). All of them. 
were issued by Harsa himself. As their Maitraka counterparts, these records contain no , 
metrical genealogy, but a prose description of the sequence of rulers with integrated title list. 
Naravardhana, the first king mentioned, has not been endowed with any religious epithet. 
His immediate successors, Rajyavardhana I, Adityavardhana, and Prabháükaravardhana, were 
called para-madityabhakta. While Harsa's elder brother Rajyavardhana II was described 
as paramasau-gata and even compared with the Buddha (sugata iva) regarding his 
benevolent activity, Harsa himself was styled paramamáhesvara and compared to Siva 
(mahesvara iva). The authenticity of one of the grants (Agrawal 2003: 220ff., Goyal 2005: 
136ff.) is attested by a seal depicting the Saiva symbol of a bull and repeating the 
enumeration of the rulers and their appellations.'* All the three title deeds, however, record 
donations of villages in favour of one or two Brahmins each without any obvious affiliation 
towards a Saiva institution.? In this context, it'is also worth mentioning that the Chinese 
pilgrim Xuanzang, who met Harsa during his travels through Northern India in the early 
7th century, described this ruler of Kanauj as a patron and follower of Buddhism (Watters 
1904: 341ff.). 


The few 9th/10th-century copper-plate charters issued by the Gurjara-Pratihàra rulers, 
which were found scattered over a vast territory that reaches from Gujarat to Bihar (Puri 
1957: 220ff.), resemble Harsa's records in so far as they also contain a prose genealogy with 
integrated title list and a seal repeating the names and epithets of the rulers. The 
genealogical portion reveals that three of the kings were endowed with the religious 
appellation paramabhagavatibhakta, ‘devout worshipper of the Bhagavati (=Laksmi or 
Durga/Parvati)’ (Ngabhata, Bhoja I, Mahendrapàla), two with paramavaisnava (Devagakti, 
Bhoja ID, two with paramadityabhakta (Rimabhadra, Vinàyaka) and one with the epithet 
paramamáhe-$vara (Vatsarjadeva). The beneficiaries of the five known Gurjara-Pratihara 
grants were Rg-, Yajur-, Sdma- and Atharvavedins (e.g., Fleet 1886: 140f.), but no Hindu 
shrines, although several temples are referred to in a number of stone inscriptions from 
the Gurjara-Pratihüra period. There have been found even a few attestations for donations 
meant to support temples in Gujarat from the Gurjara-Pratihara period. The relevant copper 
plate charters, however, were not issued by the imperial rulers themselves, but by their 
feudatories, who only mentioned the imperial titles of their overlords, not their religious 
epithets (Kielhorn 1907/08: 4ff.). 


A gradual shift in the patronage pattern from the overall dominance of grants in favour of 
Brahmins with no connection to any temple towards an increase of bestowals on Hindu. 
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temples and Brahmins attached to them can be detected in East-Indian epigraphs. In the nine 
known copper-plate charters of the 8th-century Panduvaméin dynasty of Koégala, the rulers 
called themselves either purumavaisnava or paramamahesvara. Their individual religious 
affiliation was reflected in the design of their seals and, at least partly, in their patronage 
pattern, too. The puramavaisnava Tivaradeva had a Garuda seal fixed to his title deeds, 
and a grant of his son records a donation in favour of a bhügavata Brahmin (Shastri 1995: 
117). During the reign of the parumumáhesvara Sivagupta, a seal with a bull was in use, and 
apart from Brahmins, Siva temples were endowed with land as well (e.g., Shastri 1995: 129). 


Still three quarters of the twenty copper-plate charters issued by the 8th/9th-century 
kings and queens of the Bhaumakara dynasty of Orissa record endowments on Brahmins 
— sometimes on large groups of them. But the beneficiaries of the remaining title deeds 
were Siva temples and Buddhist monasteries. Although all the early Bhaumakara kings 
regarded themselves as Buddhists, the endeavour for some variety in the epithets can be 
traced in their epigraphs. Different epithets were used for different rulers: parumopüsaka, 
paramasaugata, and parumatathügata. Sivikara III was even called sugutāśraya, ‘one who 
has taken refuge with the Sugata' (Tripathy 1999: 121). Despite their Buddhist 
affiliation, not' all the early Bhaumakara rulers were characterised as founders of 
monasteries. Subhakara I is said to have made vurnāśrama his svadharma (Tripathy 1999: 
110). But in the 9th century, the religious leanings of the Bhaumakaras seem to have finally 
changed. The later kings, starting with Subhükara V, were denoted as paramumáhesvara 
(e.g., Tripathy 1999: 137, 142, 149, 224) and the queens called themselves purumumdheSvurt 
(e.g., Tripathy 1999: 175, 180, 187, 193, 199, 205, 219) with the exception of queen 
Tribhuvanamahàdevi, a puramavaisnavi (e.g., Tripathy 1999: 156, 163, 169). This change 
in the epithets, however, did not coincide with any shift in the patronage pattern of the 
dynasty. 

The Buddhist Pala kings, who reigned in Bihar and Bengal from the 8th to the 12th 
centuries, called themselves parumasaugata. Grants of villages and land in favour of 
individual Brahmins are recorded by 65 per cent of their twenty-two known copper-plate 
charters, with a tendency of concentration towards the later period of Pala rule. Buddhist 
monasteries and Hindu temples were bestowed, conspicuously frequently at somebody's 
instigation, in the remaining title deeds. It was mostly members of their own family and 
of other dynasties as well as royal dignitaries who founded Buddhist and Hindu institutions 
and prevailed upon the Pala kings to support them. Usually a Buddhist seal depicting the 
dharmacakra flanked by two deer was attached to the charters;!Ó and the epigraphs very 
often open with a Buddhist stanza. Since the 10th century, the predominantly Brahmanical 
donations were explicitly made ‘in the name of the lord Buddha’ (bhagavantum buddhabha- 
ttarukum uddisya) (e.g., Sircar 1951/52: 8, 12).17 But despite a certain Buddhist influence 
on the design of the Pala epigraphs, one comes across the usual comparisons with Puranic 
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gods and epic heroes for several Pala kings in the genealogical portions, well-known from 
the inscriptions of non-Buddhist rulers. 


In the 12th/13th century, the Palas were suceeded by the Sena dynasty, who left some 
ten copper-plate charters. As the late Pala kings, the Senas seem to have issued grants 
exclusively in favour of individual Brahmins. In contrast to the Plas, however, the Senas 
were no Buddhists. Vijayasena and Ballalasena, who called themselves purumumdhesvura, 
opened their copper-plate charters with an invocation formula and an invocation stanza 
to praise Siva, and Vijayasena dedicated his Brahmanical donation to Maheávara 
(bhagavantam muhesvarum uddisya) (Majumdar 1929: 63, lines 41f.) Laksmanasena 
regarded himself as paramavaisnava and paramanarasimha, respectively, opened his 
records with an invocation formula for Nàrayana, and made his grants in the name of 
Narayana (bhagavuntum $rimannarayanam uddifya) (Majumdar 1929: 87, lines 43f.; 96, 
line 45). But his epigraphs also contain an invocation stanza for Siva (Majumdar 1929: 85). 
Vi$varüpasena bore the title purumasaura (e.g., Majumdar 1929: 145). From Laksmana- 
sena, he apparently borrowed the invocation formula to Narayana, which was followed by 
an invocation stanza for the sun god in his charters. A seal depicting the ten-armed Sadasiva 
and described as sudasivumudrd in some of the records (Majumdar 1929: 132 and 137, line 
50) was attached to all the known Sena title deeds. In the Govindapur copper-plate charter 
of paramavaisnava Laksmanasena, his father Ballalasena, who was a purumumdheSsvura, 
is probably by mistake also called parumavaisnava (Majumdar 1929: 95). 


Summary 


The epigraphic records of many early medieval rulers begin with verses praising Siva and 
Visnu and compare the deeds of these kings with the activities of Hindu gods and goddesses. 
Although most of the royal patrons called themselves ‘devout worshippers’ of either 
Siva and Visnu, the total number of grants for the upkeep of Saiva or Vaisnava temples 
is rather small compared to those in favour of Brahmins. This ambivalent relationship 
between the personal beliefs of the kings and their donative practices seems to be strongly 
connected with the general objectives of the imperial patronage policy and with the specific 
character of the Brahmanical donees. In this context, it is worth mentioning that the formula 
used to describe the religious merit (punyu) acquired by royal grants was, despite minor 
modifications, a pan-religious one in the great majority of official charters, regardless who 
the donees were. Mostly, the cndowments were made ‘for the increase of the reli gious merit 
(and fame)’ of the donor and his parents in a general way. Only in a few cases, a special 
‘sectarian’ influence can be traced: Some Buddhist kings included ‘all beings’ into the 
punya formula, but again irrespectively of the affiliation of the recipient of the grant. '8 


Until the 10th century—and in some regions even longer (Gahadavalas, Palas, Senas) 
—most Indian rulers, although they often tended to balance their patronage somehow, seem 
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: to have clearly preferred Brahmanical recipients in their land- -grant policy—for the greater 
mobility of Brahmins compared to religious institutions, for their evidently higher 
adaptability to the rural environment of the objects granted to them and for several other 
reasons. Since the middle of the 10th century, however, the number of copper-plate grants 
in favour of temples and Brahmins attached to them increased dramatically, as can be seen 
in the epigraphic corpora of many dynasties.? The way for these developments had been 
largely paved by local and regional elites who had founded and supported Hindu temples 
much earlier than the imperial rulers. Their activities are mainly recorded on stone, and not 
on copper-plates. 


'APPENDIX: Religious Epithets of Some Dynasties 
© 1 Maitrakas —— 
mostly paramamühesvara; three exceptions: 


Dhruvasena I , = paramabhágavata 
Dharapatta , | = paramdityabhakta 
Guhasena : = paramopásaka 
us Pusyabhiitis 
Naravardhana = no epithet - 
Rajyavardhana I © = paramádityabhakta 
` Adityavardhana = paramádityabhakta 
- Prabhiikaravardhana = paramddityabhakta 
Rajyavardhana I = = paramasaugata 
Harsa = paramamühesvara 


3. Gurjara-Pratiharas 


Deva£akti = paramavaisnava 

Vatsaraja " = paramamáühesvara 

Nagabhata 7 = paramabhagavatibhakta — 
Ràmabhadra = paràmádityabhakta å 
‘Bhoja I = paramabhagavatibhakta | 
Mahendrapiüla = paramabhagavatibhakta | 
Bhoja II - paramavaisnava 

Vinüyakapàla = paramádityabhakta 

4. Bhaumakaras 


paramopasaka, paramatathágata, paramasaugata, sugatüsraya 
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paramamahesvara, paramamáahesvari, paramavaisnavi 


5. Palas 
paramasaugata = dedication: bhagavantam. buddhabhattdrukam uddisya 
6. Senas 
Vijayasena, Ballalasena = paramamáhesvara 

dedication: bhugavuntum mahesvaram uddisya 
Laksmanasena = parumavaisnava/paramanarasimha 

dedication: bhugavantam $rimannürüyanam uddis$ya 
Vi$varüpasena = purumusuura 

Notes 


10 


12 


This is an extended version of a paper read at the 13th,World Sanskrit Conference held in 
Edinburgh in 2006. 


For the proper translation of the expression padnudhyata, see Ferrier/Térzsdk 2008. 
But see Sircar (1966: 236): ‘highly devoted to the god (i.e. Visnu)’. See also Sircar 1965: 347f. 


The fact that subordinate rulers also bore religious epithets beginning with parama”, although 
they did not use imperial titles as parameSvara and paramabhattdraka and were thus not 
described as ‘supreme lord’ or ‘supreme sovereign’, but merely as mahüsámanta or maharàja, 
corroborates the translation of these designations with ‘highly devoted to ...” instead of 
‘supreme devotee of ...’. 


Prabhávatiguptà, the daughter of Candragupta II and queen of the Vakitaka king Rudrasena II, 
also referred to her father as paramabhágavata; see Mirashi 1963: 7, line 6; 36, line 6. 
Dhruvasena I was the only Maitraka king being labelled paramabhdgavata, see, for instance, 
Konow 1911/12: 107, line 12. 

For another, but apparently wrong interpretation of the term bhagavatpüdakarmakara in the 
Traikütaka inscriptions (as ‘epithet of a temple official’), see Sircar 1966: 48. 

The title puramapdSupatdcdrya, which occurs in a 13th-century inscription from Gujarat 
(Hultzsch 1882: 242, line 8), does not belong to this class of epithets as it denotes an ‘excellent 
teacher of the Pa$upatas', and is thus a denomination like paramabrühmana. 

For the Madhuban charter, see Bühler 1892; for the Banskhera charter, see Bühler 1896/97; 
and for the Kuruksetra-Varanasi charter, see Agrawal 2003 and Goyal 2005. 

For the ‘phantom’ king KeSavasena (this name being a misreading of 'Vi$varüpasena"), see 
Sircar 1974: 211ff. I owe this information to Ryosuke Furui (Tokyo). 

In the metrical genealogy of some of the inscriptions of the Buddhist King Sricandra, his 
grandfather Suvarnacandra is labelled as bauddha; see, for instance, Majumdar 1929: 4, line 6. 
The IOth/11th-century ruler Ranabhafija I of Kifijalimandala was first called parumavaisnava, 
and later paramamühesvara; see Subramonia Iyer 1977/78: 66f. For an example of a shift into 
the opposite direction under the Eastern Gangas, see Sircar 1965: 347. 
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For instance, king Vaidyadeva of Kümarüpa, who ruled in 12th century Assam, bore the 
religious epithets paramamáhesvara and paramavaisnava at the same time; see Venis 1894: 
353, line 47. 


The [copper] seal of the Madhuban charter is not forthcoming, and the seal of the Banskhera 
charter is extremely blurred. For the Nalanda clay seal of Harsa, which also contains the bull 
device and his genealogy, see Thaplyal 1985: 186. 


The name of only one Brahmanical donee shows a Saiva affiliation, i.e. that of the Rgvedin 
Sivadevasvimin; see Bühler 1892: 73, line 14. 


The term dharmacakramudrà is used in inscriptions of the Candra dynasty for the seal attached 
to them; see, for instance, Majumdar 1929: | and 5, line 31. The Varmans, who were 
Vaisnavas, used a seal that was called visnucakramudrü in at least one of their charters; 
see Majumdar 1929: 14 and 21, line 48. 


The 10th-century Candra king Sricandra, a paramasaugata, also made his Brahmanical grants 
‘in the name of the lord Buddhabhattüraka' (bhagavantam buddhabhattarakam uddisya). 
In the 11th-century, however, the late Candra kings, despite being called parumusaugata and 
unlike their Pala contemporaries, dedicated their Vaisnava and Saiva endownients to 
Vüsudeva-bhattüraka and Sivabhattüraka, respectively, and thus ‘repudiated the Buddhist faith 
of their predecessors’ (Sircar 1971: 253). 


For instance, the Buddhist Bhaumakara king Subhàkaradeva made his grant of two villages in 
favour of some two hundred Brahmins 'for the increase of the religious merit of his parents, of 
himself, and of all beings’ (mátàpitror átmanah sarvasatvéndafi ca ... punyábhivrddhüye); see 
Tripathy 1999: 111, line 9. , 

After the 10th century, another type of religious epithet became rather common, i.e. a 
compound composed of the name of a god or goddess and ?labdhavaraprusáda ('having, 
‘obtained the favour of a boon from ...’), which Sanderson (2007: 289, fn. 185) has denoted as 
‘common epigraphical formula in which the king is described as having obtained his 
sovereignty as the boon of this or that goddess'. These epithets, however, apparently had a 
slightly different character, as there seems to be a much stronger element of legitimization of 
power through the connection with a particular deity than in the earlier terms. 
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Some interesting Terracotta Plaques from: Thailand and Burma— 
Collection of the Indian Museum, Kolkata 


ANASUYA Das 


It is a well known fact that cultural interaction between India and the countries of South- 
East Asia, particularly Thailand (ancient Siam) and Myanmar (ancient Burma), started at a 
very early date of the Common Era and it was Buddhism that could claim to be the most 
important factor in this milieu. 


Several books and articles have been written and published with regard to the history 
of this cultural interaction the types of influences and so on. But all these are mainly based 
on the larger arts like sculptures in stone or bronze and archaeological monuments. Some 
works on such plaques have been done by scholars in recent times (Chirapravati, 1997; 
Guy, 2002; Skilling, 2008; Ghosh, 2011). In this article it has been intended to present 
few Buddhist terracotta plaques, which, though of very smaller sizes, are not less important 
for the study of iconography as well as art forms. 


Of these, the plaque which I would like to mention first, shows a meditating Buddha 
(pl.-1) in the centre, seated on a lotus placed on a high pedestal. He is flanked by two 
Bodhisttvas both seated on separate lotus pedestals. Below them are two devotees seated on 
similar lotuses which are connected with two miniture stupas by lotus stalks. Found from 
Hmawzaim Myammar (Acc. No. 10327) the plaque is in the shape of a medallion pointed 
at the top. It appears that the figures were stamped on the wet clay base and then baked. 


A peculiar iconographic feature is to be seen on two terracotta plaques from the same 
site. The first (Acc. No. 10322/A 11129) shows a Buddha figure seated on the pod of a 
double-petalled lotus. Draped in a sanghati, with both the shoulders covered, he displays 
the vyakhyana mudrà (pl.-2). The foreparts of two elephants are shown on either side of 
the lotus pedestal carrying by their trunks two miniature stüpas placed on lotuses. Two 
SGrdulas (tigers) are shown seated on their haunches on the back of two other elephants. The 
shape of the plaque is similar to the above specimen with identical impression of stamping. 
The other plaque (Acc. 10323/A 11142), though it displays the same igonographic features 
(i.e. Buddha in vydkhydna mudrā elphants bearing stupa and gajasardula motifs) shows the 
stamping so hard that the edge of the plaque took the shape of a raised border (pl.-3). 


The stamp impression causing the raised border appears on another, somewhat oval 
shaped plaque (Acc. No. 10328/A 11145) from the same site. It is (pl.-4) stamped with 
Buddhist figures in two tiers, the upper tier showing the Buddha, seated in preaching attitude 
with two standing bodhisattvas on his two sides. 


We have another preaching Buddha seated on a double petalled lotus inside an oval 
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plaque (Acc. No. 10324/A 11133) with pointed top, also from the above mentioned site. 
Here, the Buddha figure, however is impressed in bold relief. A three line inscription 
(undecipherable) appears below the lotus pedestal (pl.-5). 

Another plaque (Acc. No. 10317/A), now on display in the Minor Arts Gallery of the 
Museum, exhibits the preaching Buddha (defaced) as seated in bhadráüsana with legs rested 
on a smaller lotus. The three line inscription is engraved on either side of this smaller 
lotus pedesial. The siK/iara-type superstructure above the arch and miniature stüpas appear 
on the surface. 

The life scenes of the Buddha are found on a peculiar shaped plaque (Acc. No. 10316/ 
A 11149). The plaque. though pointed at the top, is not in the shape of the other plaques. 
It is like a niche within which the figures are stamped. The central figure of the Buddha 
is seated in the earth-touching attitude under an arch capped by a sikhara motif. His birth 
and other life stories cover the surface on three sides. The three line inscription is below 
the seat (pl.-6). 

The three line inscription (illegible) on the lowest bottom of the oval-shaped with 
pointed top plaque has also been found from the site of Yangon. Myanmar (Acc. No. 3 
Rn. A 11134) which shows the Buddha in bhumisparsa mudrá under a trefoil arch 
surmounted by a temple-siAhara motif. The rest of the surface is covered with miniature 
stipa motifs and branches of peepal tree (pl.-7). 

From the site of Tagoung in the same country more plaques of this type have been 
found. One of these (acc. No. Tg. 3A 11131) shows in a depressed surface the Buddha 
in preaching attitude seated under an arch surmounted (most probably) by a sikhara motif 
(upper part of the plaque being broken) The plaque also bears the usual three line 
undecipherable inscription, the peepal leaves along with some miniature sfüpas. 

More or less similar types of plaques have been found from different sites of Thailand, 
one of these (Acc. No. 83.11/A 15097) shows, in a sunken panel, the Buddha seated in 
bhadrásana (lower part of the feet missing), displaying the dharmachakra mudra. The arch 
is capped by what appears to be a temple sikhara (upper portion broken). Traces of stipes 
and peepal leaves appear on the surface. The back portion is somewhat rounded. 

The oval plaque (Acc. No. 8612/A 15098) from Khaokhrom cave in the Jairja district 
of Thailand shows a preaching Buddha attended by eight bodhisattvas seated on lotuses. 
The theme is identifiable with the ashtabodhisattva mandala of the Mahayanists. There are 
two miniature stüpas on either side of the Buddha. Interestingly, there are five seal stamps at 
the back of this rounded piece. 

It is interesting to note that Buddhist sites like Nalanda and Bodhagaya have yielded a 
large number of this type of the terracotta plaques with illegible inscriptions in three lines. 
The shapes are mostly of the oval with pointed top formation. Some are like leaves with 
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long stems. They likewise bear figures of the Buddha, bodhisattvas and miniature stüpas 
along with the sikhara motifs as well as peepal leaves. Several of these have seal-stamps 
at the back. Artistically, the plaques are mostly datable to the 10th century C.E. 

The abundance of this type of plaques in all these Buddhist sites naturally arouses 
curiosity as to the reason behind their large-scale production. They might have been 
produced as mementoes for the pious pilgrims. But why the particular shape? Did it serve 
any purpose as the Vajraydnic symbol ‘Mani padme’ or were these given by the priests 
to the pious devotee as prasada which could fill up the palm of the receiver? 

Whatever might have been the reason behind their production it establishes the strong 
religio-cultural relationship between the countires of South-East Asia and the Indian sub- 
continent, although, as a historical source, these are reffered to as minor objects. 
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Changing Dynasties, Enduring Genealogy: A Critical Study on the 
Political Legitimation in Early Medieval Kamarüpa 


JaEe-EuN Sum 


In spite of the fact that there are increasing numbers of works on the regional history 
of North-East India, the dominant trend in writing of political history of Kümarüpa has 
been towards dynastic, genealogical and chronological feconstruction. According to the 
epigraphic records of three different dynasties of Kàmarüpa from the fourth to the twelfth 
century A.D. (the Bhauma-Varmans, the Mlecchas and the Palas),! though the origin and 
ethnic identity of each ruling family are still obscure, itis persistently claimed that they 
were descendants of Naraka, a son born in the union of the Earth and Visnu in his Varaha 
incarnation. The mighty warrior Bhagadatta of the Mahabharata was said to be a son of 
Naraka and Vajradatta was mentioned to be either a son or brother of Bhagadatta in several 
inscriptions. Based on the epigraphic evidences and Puranic records, particularly the Kalika 
Purdna, scholars have tried to reconstruct the “successive and continuous line’ of genealogy 
of Kümarüpa and sought for a certain ‘historicity’ of the mythical progenitor, Naraka.? 


For instance, it is claimed that Naraka was 'either the adopted son of king Janaka or his 
illegitimate issue through a courtesan’ (Baruah 2002: 91). Some scholars considered Naraka 
as ‘a historical personage’ in the end of the third century A.D. whose son was Pusyavarman 
(Shastri 2002: 45), or ‘a political adventurer’ who established himself in power somewhere 
between 200-500 A.D. (Kakati 2003: 29). There was even more farfetched interpretation 
claiming the presence of ‘several Narakas’ or ‘the Naraka dynasty'? Emphasis often laid on 
the lengthy and glorious history of Kümarüpa in ancient times, especially the Bhauma- 
Varman dynasty. That is often identified as the period to which some historians traced the 
ethnic and cultural root of pre-Ahom Assam. Therefore, ‘racial’ (or ‘ethnic’) affiliation of 
Naraka and his descendants has been one of the important issues in the historical writings. 
Various speculations were posited; Naraka was a Dravidian (Vasu 1998: I. 122) and 
Kamaripa was probably a Dravidian Kingdom (Barua 1966: 25ff.); he was a powerful Kirata 
chief who rose into prominence in the proto-historic period. (Das 2006: 3); and he was 
one of the Aryans who were the traditional rulers of Assam (Choudhury 1966: 6). However, 
it is nearly impossible to identify Naraka and to determine his date notwithstanding attempts 
of several historians to do so. In fact, most of such is have led to the arbitrary 
historicizing of mythical figures and the considerable juggling with chronological tables 
and fragments of legends. 


As was emphasized by Thapar, traditional genealogies are rarely faithful records of 
times past. Their primary function and purpose perhaps lie elsewhere. This is not to deny 
their chronological dimension, but, rather, to suggest that genealogies provide elements 
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of other facets of society as well and these facets have often been ignored in the study of 
genealogical material from Indian sources (Thapar 1978: 286). In this paper, I would like 
to move away from the chronological reconstruction of genealogy of Kamarüpa. Rather, 
I will try to deconstruct the successive line of genealogy and discuss the process of making 
of genealogy through which unrelated figures of epics and early Purápas were linked on 
purpose and different descriptions of events were forged and reinterpreted in a new narrative. 


II 


Firstly, let me begin with the Mahābhārata. Unlike the later records, the important four 
figures of royal genealogy of Kamarüpa, viz. Varüha incarnation of Visnu, Naraka, 
Bhagadatta and Vajradatta, are described in an isolated manner in the Mahabharata. There 
are few accounts connecting those four figures and their relationships are mostly left 
undefined. 


As to Naraka, it is said that he resided in a great citadel, Pragjyotisa and was called 
Bhauma [the son of Bhümi]. He stole away the bejeweled ear-rings of ‘Aditi. The gods led 
by Indra could not defeat him in war because of his valour. Finally, Krsna earned great fame 
by killing Bhauma Naraka along with Mura and by recovering the ear-rings (Sukthankar 
1942: Udyogaparvan, 47, 74-79). Again in the same parvan (128. 44-45), we are told that 
Krsna killed Naraka, who had lived for several yugas, at Prágjyotisa and rescued thousands 
of damsels from his control whom later he wedded. These episodes find place in the later 
Puranic and epigraphic records again and again. 

Although the later records invariably referr to Naraka's birth from the union of Visnu in 
his Varàha incarnation and the Earth, the Mahabharata mentions only the mother of Naraka. 
In a story explaining how Naraka became invincible, it is clearly stated that Prthivi asked 
Visnu to give Naraka, her son, Vaisnavastra (the weapon of Visnu) to protect him from 
‘devas and asura (Sukthankar 1958: Dronaparvan, 28, 27-32). The fact that Vaisnavastra 
was bestowed on Naraka may allude to a certain relation between Visnu and him, but their 
relationship is undefined in this context. 


The very rudimentary stage of genealogy of Naraka is noticed in the Harivaiifa. In the 
description of Krsna's merit such as recovering Aditi's ear-rings and defeating Naraka, the 
following is recorded as Bhümi's speech addressed to Krsna Vasudeva after he killed 
Naraka: ''Oh, Govinda! Naraka was given by you and killed by you (dattas tvay aiva 
govinda tvay aiva vinipatitah)'" (Vaidya 1969: 91, 59). It implicitly suggests that Visnu was 
the actual father Naraka, however, their relationship is not explained with details. Therefore, 
the narrative claiming Naraka's close relation with Visnu must be regarded as later creation.* 
It is argued that the legend of Naraka being born of Varāha and Bhümi probably developed 
after the Gupta period because the worship of Visnu’s avatára and his avatard- theory 
becoming popular in the Gupta age (Sircar 1990: 85). 
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In comparison with Naraka, Bhagadatta, the mighty hero in the Bharata war, is described 
in a less mythical manner. In most episodes related to Bhagadatta, he is said to have been 
the lord of Prigjyotisa (pragjyotis-üdhipa) and a powerful warrior who joined the Kaurava 
side against Pandavas in the Bharata war. It is mentioned that he, accompanied by his army 
comprising the Cinas, the Kiratas and other warriors, went to fight in aid of Duryodhana 
(Sukthankar 1942: Udyogaparvan, 19, 15). He is said to have attended the Ràjasüya ritual of 
Yudhisthira with his followers from the Mlecchas living along the sea coast (mlecchaih 
sdgar-Gnitpavasibhih) (Sukthankar 1944: Sabhaparvan, 31, 9-10). Moreover, Bhagadatta 
himself is called ‘dwelling in the eastern sea (piirvasdgara-vasin)’ (Sukthankar 1942: 
Udyogaparvan, 4, 11) as well as ‘having his abode in the mountain (Saila-Glaya) 
(Sukthankar 1948: Striparvan, 23. 10). In other place, he is called the lord of mountain 
(parvat-üdhipa) (Sukthankar 1958: Dronaparvan, 28. 10). 


On the basis of these accounts, scholars have continuously posited the vast territory of 
Bhagadatta's kingdom, viz. Prigjyotisa in the eastern region. (Bhattacharya 1931: 2. note., 
Gait 1926: 4, Barua 1966: 7, Choudhury 1966: 44-45, Barua 1986: 11, Vasu 1998: 134, 
Shastri 2002: 18-19, Baruah 2002: 74 and so on). However, unlike many scholars' assertions, 
the geographical location of Pragjyotisa is not clearly defined in the Mahabharata. In the 
section describing dig-vijaya of the four Pàndava brothers, Bhagadatta, the king of 
Pragjyotisa, is mentioned as ‘one of the powers in the northern region who resisted Arjuna’ 
(Sukthankar 1944: Sabhàparvan, 23, 18-25). It means that Pragjyotisa might locate in the 
Northern Division of India, called ‘Udichya or Uttarapatha’ comprising the region between 
the Eastern Panjab and the Oxus in the north-west as well as the entire Himalayan region 
(Sircar 1990: 61). On the other hand, we are also told that when Bhima set out the East 
and conquered many places such as Kosala, Ayodhya, Malla, Kasi, Matsya, Malaya, Vatsa, 
Nisáda, Videha, Vanga and Tamralipti, he finally reached the Lauhitya (the Brahmaputra) 
and compelled the Mleccha kings and dwellers of sea coast (Sukthankar 1944: Sabhaparvan, 
27, 1-27). The king Bhagadatta of Pragjyotisa, however, is not mentioned in this context. 
Besides, the reference that ‘Bhagadatta came to the court of Yudhisthira on the occasion 
of his Rajasüya ritual with Yavanas to give presents including fast-moving horses of 
excellent breed’ (Sukthankar 1944: Sabhàparvan, 47, 12-14) rather alludes to his :possible 
affiliation to West India. It reminds us about the Raámayana's reference to Prágjyotisa in 
which the city is said to have located in the west? 


According to these early epic accounts, it is certain that there was no fixed idea of the 
geographical location of Pragjyotisa. It is mostly uncertain and various. Pragjyotisa was the 
legendary citadel of demon Naraka or the kingdom of Bhagadatta which might locate in 
the East, the North, the West, or somewhere else. However, in any case, it is difficult to 
accept 'the historical presence of Bhagadatta's kingdom, Pragjyotisa’ because this 
postulation was not corroborated by any material evidences. In fact, there are no reliable 
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sources which certainly verify whether the north eastern region experiences. ‘the early state 
formation before the fourth century A.D.Ó 


As regards the genealogy of Bhagadatta, the Mahābhārata does not refer to any special 
relationship between Bhagadatta and Naraka. Unlike the later records in which Bhagadatta 
is often represented as a son of Naraka, the Mahdbhdrata mentions that he was born from 
a limb of asura called Báskala (Sukthankar 1933: Adiparvan, 67, 2), and he was called a 
great demon (mahasura) (Sukthankar 1958: Dronaparvan, 38, 34). The only point which 
may associate him with Naraka is Vaisnavastra. It is said that after blocking the weapon of 
Visnu, Krsna told Arjuna how this weapon, which was previously given to Naraka, came 
to Bhagadatta (referred to as Pragjyotisa) (Sukthankar 1958: Dronaparvan, 28, 33). 
Nevertheless, how Bhagadatta received the weapon from Naraka is not explained in this 
context. As the relationship between Visnu and Naraka was uncertain, the relationship 
between the latter and Bhagadatta was not defined. 


On the other hand, the relation between Bhagadatta and Vajradatta seems to pe somehow 
clear, though there are two different references to a son of Bhagadatta in the Mahabharata. 
It is said that after the death of Bhagadatta in the Bharata war, his son named Krtaprajfia 
was killed by Nakula (Sukthankar 1954: Karnaparvan, 4, 29). In other place, we are also 
told that Vajradatta, a king of Pragjyotisa and a son of Bhagadatta (Sukthankar 1960: 
Aévamedhikaparvan, 74, 2-3), was defeated by Arjuna. However, in none of the later records 
there is any reference to a son of Bhagadatta named Krtaprajfia (Sharma 1978: 0.8). In 
comparison with the later epigraphic records in which Vajradatta alone is named as a son 
of Bhagadatta, the Mahabharata gives a vague idea of the genealogy of Bhagadatta. Only 
in the Harsacarita, a third name Puspadatta is mentioned between Bhagadatta and 
Vajradatta. Though it is speculated that Krtaprajfia might have been identical with 
Puspadatta, who could not became the king due to an early demise in the battle, as such 
could not also find any mention in the later records (Sharma 1978: 8). 


IH 


Those unrelated or very loosely related figures in the Mahabharata, viz. Varāha incarnation 
of Visnu, Naraka, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta, came to be placed in-the ünilineal line of 
sacred genealogy of the Bhauma-Varmans known as the earliest dynasty-of the Brahmaputra 
Valley.’ This genealogy seems to have been claimed at least from the seventh century-A.D. 
(Sircar 1990b: 95), since it is noticed for the first time in the Dubi and thé Nidhanpur 
C. P. of Bhaskaravarman,® and in the Harsacarita. The claim was not found in the earlier 
Umiachal and Barganga inscriptions of the time of Bhaskaravarman's ancestors. 


The contents of genealogy represented in the Dubi and the Nidhanpur C. P. are more 
or less similar (Sharma: 1978, 10-19 and 40-49). Both inscriptions begin with the eulogy to 
Naraka, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. It is said that Naraka was born of the contact between 
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the Varáha and the Earth when he rescued her from the ocean. Both records highly praise 
Naraka and describe him as not asura but ‘all powerful on earth being the king of kings’ 
(narakah ksitau ksitibhujanrajadhirajo vibhuh) (Sharma 1978: 11, Dubi C. P. v. 2) or 'the 
chief of the rulers of the earth (phàürthiva-vrndárko) (Sharma 1978: 41, Nidhanpur C. P. 
v.4). Then, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta are mentioned as his son and grandson respectively. 
Vajradatta was followed by several other kings after whom Pusyavarman came to power. 
And thereafter his lineal descendents up to Bhaskaravarman are eulogized. It is noteworthy 
that Varāha, Naraka, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta are represented as their great ancestors 
in the records, but none of them are closely associated with Pragjyotisa or Kamarüpa. 
Whereas the king Pusyavarman is called the lord of Pràgjyotisa (prdgjyotisendru- 
pusyavarmmá) in the seal attached to the Dubi C. P. (Sharma 1978: 33, line 2) and the 
Nalanda clay seals (Sharma 1978: 35, line 1-2), those four figures are described in a more 
mythical manner. It seems that the actual. progenitor of: dynasty was considered to be 
Pusyavarman and the four figures had meaning as his mythical ancestors. 


The fact that they are supposed descent from the demon Naraka probably indicates 
the indigenous origin of the ruling family, though converted to the orthodox brahmanical 
religion (Majumdar 1962: 88). As Gupta rightly pointed out, it is possible that when Gupta 
power weakened, the Varman rulers asserted themselves not only politically by performing 
horse sacrifices, but also culturally by announcing their semidivine origin. A suitable 
genealogy, worthy of being recognized by all, came to be fabricated at that time. Thus 
the Vaisnava brühmanas of the fifth to sixth centuries A.D. seem to have played important 
role not only in the process of Sanskritization-of Varmans but also in strengthening their 
hands in laying the foundation of a strong state (Gupta 1992-93: 4). 


Especially, during the reign of Bhaskaravarman, the Bhauma-Varmans reached the 
zenith of their political power and territorial expansion in the region. As was well known, 
Bhaskaravarman made a political alliance with the king Harsa, defeated SaSinka and ruled 
over Karnasuvarna, the capital of the Gaudas. The brahmanical ideology such as 
varnásérama-dharma and drya-dhurma~ was particularly: emphasized during his reign. 
(Sharma 1978: 42 Nidhanpur C. P. line. 35 and 37) Besides, the agrarian expansion 
proceeded significantly in the peripheral area and the regional state formation seems to have 
reached in a crucial phase during this period. 


In this context, a suitable sacred genealogy for the gredi king, Bhaskaravarman was 
probably re-formulated and became a fixed tradition. The: making of royal genealogy was 
not so unique to Kamarüpa. It is argued that in the post-Gupta period, many local dynasties 
had sought political validation and there was rush for or fabrication of genealogies providing 
the Süryavamsi or Candruvumsi origin of local dynasties. This is evident from the 


genealogies of the Rajput kings; even more interesting is the case of the Gonds of central 
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India associated with the Candella kings who claimed Candravaiisi status (Thapar 1978 a: 
119-20). 

The sacred genealogy seems to have operated in various ways. Firstly, it asserted the 
reputation of Bhiskaravarman when he sought for a political alliance with the king Harsa. 
The genealogy of Bhaskaravarman was narrated by  Haüsavega, the envoy of 
Bhaskaravarman in the court of Harsa when the envoy conveyed his master’s will to make 
friendship with Harsa (Cowell 1993: 216-17). Secondly, it impressed the Chinese monk 
Hsuan Tsang who visited to Kamarüpa in the early seventh century A.D. Hsuan Tsang 
emphasized the lengthy history of Bhaskaravarman's family and wrote that the king belongs 
to the old line of Narayana-deva'and sovereignty over the country was transmitted in the 
Bhauma-Varman family for 1000 generation (Beal 1994: pt. II, 196). Thirdly, it legitimized 
the: sovereignty ‘of Bhaskaravarman. The Nidhanpur C. P (Sharma 1978: 43, line, 47-8) 
mentions that Bhaskaravarman has ‘the: power of splendour (prabhavasakti) exhibited by 
the elevation of the rank obtained through the succession of the son of Vasumati (i.e. PAS. : 
It denotes that.the resource.of his power was the lineage of Naraka. ü 


By the end of the seventh century and the beginning of the eighth century A. D. political 
power passed from the hands of the Bhauma-Varmans to.the Mlecchas (or alternatively 
the line of Salastambha). Though the political transition in Kàmarüpa from the Bhaüman- 
Varmans to the Mlecchas and ethnic identity of the latter have been a subject considérable 
controversy, it is mostly considered that the Mlecchas are local inhabitants. It is- argued 
that Salastambha may have been a local tribal chief originally owing allegiance to 
the king(s) of Bhauma-Varmans and successfully utilized the opportunity of extirpating his 
overlord. *Mleccha' may be the Sanskritized form of the tribal name ‘Mech’ in this case 
(Sircar 1990b: 122). 


The Hayunthal C. P. of Harjaravarman, which is the one of earliest epigraphic records 
of the dynasty so far discovered, possibly dated the middle of the ninth century A.D, says 
**.... therefore, Oh Pärthiva! Your future descendents will, for this reason, be"called 
Miecchas’’ (Sharma 1978: 90, v. 2). It may be suggested that a story was fabricated by 
the brahmanas at the court of these kings to explain away their aboriginal origin (Sircar 
1990b: 124), though the content of story was not known due to the corroded portion. 
Nevertheless, the Mlecchass also sought their political validation from the lineage of 
Naraka. The term 'parthiva' appeared in the Hayunthal plate means not only king, but 
also a progeny of Prthivi, which suggests that the king, who is addressed here, belongs 
to Naraka family. Therefore, some scholars claimed that the Mlecchas and the Bhauma- 
Varmans were of ''common descent or at least belonged to the same political tradition" 
because ''like the Bhauma-Varman family, the line of Salastambhas also traced .their 
ancestry from king Naraka’’ (Lahiri 1991: 75). 
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It is, however, unlikely that there was a certain connection between the Bhauma-Varmans 
and the Mlecchas. All inscriptional records which were issued in the reign of the Mleccha 
kings kept silent on the Bhauma-Varman rulers and their lineage. Rather, the Mlecchas 
associated themselves directly with the mythical ancestor Naraka and his son Bhagadatta in 
order to gain their own political legitimacy. This fact alludes that the mythical story of 
Naraka must have gained in increasing popularity and became well-established tradition 
in the region. 

The epigraphic records of the Mlecchas give us more or less similar list of the genealogy 
of their ancestors. Nevertheless, several significant differences are noticed in the portion 
describing Naraka and Bhagadatta, and they show how the legend was re-interpreted and 
re-formulated within a tradition. Firstly, the life of Naraka is quite well represented with 
the elaborate episodes—such as his birth from the union of Varüha and Bhümi, his misdeed, 
viz. stealing ear-rings from Aditi, and his death brought by Krsna—in the. Tezpur, the 
Parbatiyà, the Uttarbarbil, and the Nowgong C. P. (Sharma 1978: 97, 116, and 129). .Most 
of records are assigned to the ninth century A. D. In comparison with the former records, 
they keep various facets of Naraka myth which were employed from the Harivaüsa and 
other Vaisnava Purdnas. It seems that Mlecchas tried to represent the entire life of Naraka, 
from his birth to death, in their records in order to emphasize the authenticity of their 
version of Naraka story. 


Secondly, the character of Naraka is slightly changed with some sense of historicity. 
In the Uttarbarbil and the Nowgong C. P. in the reign of 'Balavarman IIL, which are dated 
the last quarter of the ninth century A. Ð., Naraka is described as not only a son of Varaha 
and Bhümi, but also one who has Kamarüpa conquered: (jitakamarüpah) (Sharma 1978: 
129, v. 5)? It is likely that they began to suppose Naraka as an outsider who conquered 
the kingdom Kàmarüpa in some time and took up his/abode there. This point was far 
more elaborated and historicized in the later Kalikà Purana around the eleventh century 
A.D. His close association with Kámarüpa is described in the record as follows: ‘‘That 
(Naraka), who has conquered Kümarüpa used to live in a city named Pragjyotisa in 
Kümarüpa'"' (Sharma 1978: 129-30, v. 5). Whereas the records of the Bhauma-Varmans 
claimed the universal kingship of Naraka, those of the Mlecchas rather emphasized his 
regional affiliation. Indeed, the regional factors came to be significantly recognized and 
mentioned in the epigraphic accounts of the Mleccha dynasty. 10 This point may be attested 
by the fact that most records of the Mlecchas begin with |adoration to the “Lauhitya River 
(Brahmaputra) and paid homage to the river (Sharma 1978: 96, v.1 ; 116, v.l ; 129, v2). 

Thirdly, Bhagadatta is also closely associated with Prügjyotisa. He is called the lord of 
Prügjyotisa (pragjyotisadhirdjya or pragjyotisadhinátha)!in the Tezpur and the Parbatiyà 
C. P. (Sharma 1978: 97, v.5 ; 116, v.5). In the Uttarbarbil'C. P. (Sharma 1978: 130, v.7), he 
is referred to as the overlord of vassal kings and the regulator of varnasrama-dharma. It 
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is likely that the idea of ideal king governing over a regional kingdom was retrospectively 
imposed on their far remote past. An important point is that Pragjyotisa mentioned in the 
records of the Mlecchas denotes not only the mythical citadel of Naraka or thc kingdom 
of Bhagadatta appeared in the Mahübhürata, but also a historical city located in the 
kingdom Kümarüpa as we have seen in the Uttarbarbil C. P. In this way, an elusive legendary 
city, Pragjyotisa, in the epics was brought into the actual geographical map of Kamarüpa. 

The Mleccha dynasty came to an end with the death of Tyagasimha and Brahmapila 
seems to have obtained the throne of Pragjyotisa-Kàmarüpa about 900 A. D. The descendent 
of Brahmapàla had names ending in the word pdlu and the dynasty came to be known as 
the Pala dynasty (Sircar 1990b: 141). In spite of the fact that Brahmapala was the founder 
of a new line of kings, there was continuity in certain broad trends from the earlier period. 
The most significant affinity, of course, was that the Palas also traced their ancestry from 
Naraka and his family. Most of the episodes related to Naraka were well narrated and the 
achievement of Naraka and his two sons (Bhagadatta and Vajradatta) was highly praised 
in the epigraphic records of the Palas. However, the making of genealogy and its political 
validation became far more complicated issue in the time of the Palas by comparison with 
previous dynasties. 


For instance, after narrating the well-known genealogy from Naraka to Vajradatta, the 
Bargüon C. P. of Ratnapàla, dated the first half of the tenth century A. D., states as follows: 
"because of shaking of rules (vidhi-calunavasüd), the lord of Mleccha, Salastarhbha, 
grasped the kingship of kings of Naraka family (ndrukdndm rüjfüm) who were,,then, 
enjoying all the earth through the succession of lineage. In his [Salastambha's] line 
also there were famous kings like Vigrahastambha numbering two times of ten (viz. twenty). 
When the twenty-first king of that line, named Tyagasimha, retired to heaven without an 
heir, his subjects (prakritr), thinking “once again, oh, a Bhauma is put as our lord’ (punuruho 
bhaumo hi no yujyute), made Brahmapala, who was capable of burdening and protecting 
the earth, [their] king because he was a kinsman [of the Bhaumas] (sagandhyar) (Sharma 
1978: 156 v. 9-10). A 

This record demonstrates that there were several important changes in the way 
connecting their present with the past in the beginning of the Pala dynasty. Firstly, they 
sought for their political legitimacy by associating themselves directly with not only Naraka 
himself but also the first ruling family who took him as its progenitor, viz. the Bhauma- 
Varmans. It means that the first dynasty itself became an important source for validating 
the present political power. In order to legitimize their authority over Kamarüpa, the former 
ruling family, the Mlecchas are described as the illegitimate political power, who grasped 
the kingdom of Naraka because of shaking of rules. Therefore, Brahmapala, who is claimed 
to be a kinsman of Bhauma, is represented as a rightful king. In other place in the record, 
he is called a king of the lineage of the Earth (avani-kula), and his son, Ratnapila, is also 
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said to belong to the lineage of Naraka (naraka-ánvaya) (Sharma 1978: 156, v.12 and v.15). 
In order to show their relation with the earlier Bhauma kings, these Pala rulers added the 
word varman after pala in their names, so that Brahmapàla was also called 
Brahmapalavarmadeva (Sircar 1990b: 141). Besides, the format of Naraka story represented 
the records of the Palas is also nearer to that of the Bhauma-Varmans. 


Secondly, the Pala rulers tried to enhance their legitimation by adopting the political 
rhetoric in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala dated to the beginning of the ninth century 
A.D. while they accepted the conventional genealogy of Naraka. As was well known, the 
record mentions that Gopàla, the founder of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, was chosen as 
a king by the subjects (prakrti) (Sircar 1983: 65, line. 6-7), though its historical verification 
still remains in controversy. This pólitical rhetoric is employed in the Bargaon C. P. witha 
critical alteration. Unlike Gopàla, who was chosen as a king in order to free the land from 
anarchy (mdtsya-nydya), Brahmapüla became a king because the people thought that a 
Bhauma would be more suitable ruler for them, and, of course, Brahmapala himself was 
considered to be the descendent of Bhaumas. However, as Sircar (1990b: 141) argues, it 
is difficult to believe that Brahmapàla was actually a descendent of one of the members 
of Pusyavarman family, because, in that case, his claim was expected to have been more 
specific. 

The reason why the Palas of Kamarüpa adopted the well-known political rhetoric of the 
Palas of Bengal can be argued in several aspects: the Palas’ insufficient political basis in 
Kàmarüpa, the distinctive presence of Bengal Palas as a new model of kingship and 
governance, the change of mode of legitimation in East India, the migration of Bengal 
brahmanas into Kamarüpa and so on. It is suggested that as the Bhauma-Varmans adopted 
their political ideology from the Guptas, similarly the later rulers from the Mleccha dynasty 
seem to have imbibed the political concept of contemporary rulers of Bengal and formats 
of the land-grants document were also nearer to similar documents of the Bengal Palas 
(Gupta 1992-93: 11). This tendency seems to have continued in the Pala dynasty in 
Kamarüpa. Nevertheless, the rulers of Kümarüpa never ceased to call themselves the 
decedents of Naraka. In the Puspabhadrà C. P. of Dharmapala dated the first half of the 
twelfth century A.D., the king was referred to as $ri várüha (one who can trace his origin 
from the Boar incarnation of lord Visnu) (Sharma 1978: 259, linel7). 


IV 


Eventually, the most elaborate story of Naraka and his progeny was represented in the Kalika 
Purana.'' The whole story is quite extensive: it covers five chapters (from ch. 36 to ch. 
40) of the Purana. Whereas the epigraphic records provide the core of genealogy, which 
consists of succession lists or lists of decent groups, the Puranic records offer us the 
narrative tradition interspersed with genealogy. The narrative tradition, consisting of legends 
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or the description of incidents, inevitably changed more easily when the social norms 
changed and when new requirements demanded fresh comment (Thapar 1978: 288). By 
combining different clusters of myth and adding extra episodes to the succession list, the 
compiler(s) of the Kàlika Purüna composed the sacred genealogy of ancient Kamartpa, 
which became a crystallized version of Naraka story in Assam. 


As regard the birth of Naraka, we are told that the Varaha begot powerful son on the 
Earth (Prthivi), but the birth of son was delayed by other gods for the good of the world. 
Then Earth prayed to Visnu. He assured her that she would deliver a son in the middle of 
Tretá-yuga (Shastri 1992: 36. 6-52). In the meantime, Janaka, the king of Videha got two 
sons and a daughter at the sacrificial ground. As the daughter remained under the earth, 
the king had to plough the sacrificial ground. When Sita came out of a furrow, the Earth 
told him she would give birth to a son there and requested him to bring this son till his 
youth. One day, Janaka found a male baby, Naraka, there (Shastri 1992: 37.1-60). It seems 
that the compiler(s) of the Kalika Purdna tried to incorporate the Ramayana tradition into 
Naraka legend and fabricate his sacred genealogy through the relation with Sita and Janaka. 
In this episode, he is represented as not only a son of Varaha and the Earth, but also the 
adopted son of Janaka and brother of Sita. 


On the other hand, the Kalika Purana does not ignore the demonic identity of Naraka. 
He was continuously referred to as ‘asura’ in the Mahabharata and other Purdnas. Thus, 
the compiler(s) of the Purdna tried to explain the reason why he became a demon by 
mentioning that the Earth got Naraka during the period of her impurity (Shastri 1992: 
36, 7). It indirectly denotes that he was supposed to be born as a divine being but became a 
semi-divine being because of his mother's impurity. Besides, the Purana alludes to his 
Ksatriya identity. It is said that the sage Gautam named the boy as Naraka because he 
was lying putting his head on the skull (ka) of a man (nara) and performed his sacraments 
according to the method followed in the case of a Ksatriya (Shastri 1992: 38. 2-3). It is 
absolutely a new invention of tradition. 


His migration from Videha to Prágjyotisa has another significant meaning. The relevant 
story is presented as follows: Janaka brought up Naraka for sixteen years and trained him 
as a human being. When Naraka was about to complete his sixteenth year, the Earth took 
him to the Ganga and narrated him the story of birth. Being eulogized by the Earth, Visnu 
took Naraka and the Earth to the city of Pragjyotisa through the Ganga. This city was 
situated in the middle of Kamarüpa. Naraka waged war against Kiratas, defeated them and 
eventually made a new kingdom (Shastri 1992: 38.1-117). In fact, Naraka was already 
referred to as ‘jitakamariipah’ in the epigraphic records in the last quarter of ninth century 
A. D. By adding extra episodes to this motif, especially Naraka’s journey through the Ganga, 
the compiler(s) of the Purdna perhaps attempted to make a certain geographical connection 
between Videha and Kamariipa, though it is only an imagined connection. 
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Finally, the most critical development of Naraka story in terms of genealogy is his 
relation with his father, Visnu and his son, Bhagadatta. Unlike the epigraphic records which 
mainly mention the paternal line of succession, the Purdna puts more emphasis on the 
interaction between father and son. For instance, Visnu is not merely represented as the 
father of Naraka. He is rather an absolute being who rules over the entire life of Naraka. 
He ordered Naraka to move to Pragjyotisa, that is the kingdom allotted to him, and fight 
against the local inhabitants, Kiratas. He forbade Naraka from opposing the sages and the 
brühmanas ever and worshipping any other god or goddess except the goddess Kamakhya 
(Shastri 1992: 38, 98; 38, 106; 38, 146; 38, 149). Besides, He gave Naraka all precious 
things of Kiráta king, a gigantic chariot, and a special weapon called Sakti (Shastri 1992: 
38, 136-41). After Naraka became a friend of Bana, a demon, he began to disrespect his 
father, Visnu, conquered heaven, taken away wealth including Aditi's ear-rings and abducted 
sixteen thousand heavenly damsels. Finally, Visnu incarnated himself as Krsna, went to 
Pragjyotisa and killed Naraka (Shastri 1992: 40, 1-107). 


As Visnu had a close relationship with Naraka, the latter's connection with Bhagadatta 
is also emphasized in the story. The Earth having seen her son Naraka killed approached 
Krsna and said, ‘‘Oh, Govinda!... you have given me the son and you killed him. Please 
protect his progeny." Krsna promised that he would protect son of Naraka, Bhagadatta 
and anoint him on the throne of Pragjyotisa. After that, he gave the weapon, Vaisnavisakti, 
which was previously given to Naraka by Visnu, to Bhagadatta (Shastri 1992: 111-126). As 
was discussed before, the death of Naraka had been a recurrent theme which was noticed 
in the Harivatifa and other Puranas. However, there was no special reference to Naraka's 
descendants. The Earth's pray for Naraka's descendants is the most likely a new invention 
of the Kalika Purana. Similarly, the episode of Visnu's weapon was already mentioned in 
the Mahabharata. Though the weapon is said to be given to Bhagadatta, the epic does 
not give any relevant explanation. We have no idea how the weapon came to him. The 
composer(s) of the Kàlika Purana utilized scattered and unrelated episodes of Naraka and 
Bhagadatta in the former tradition and made a new narrative for validating the royal 
genealogy of Kümarüpa. 


To sum up, the genealogy of Naraka had been continued throughout almost five-hundred 
years in the early medieval Kamarüpa. However, this continuity does not mean the unilineal 
development of dynasties or any definite connection among different ruling families. In 
fact, each dynasty had denied the validity of previous! dynasty for claiming their own 
legitimacy and the character and identity of progenitor, Naraka, were continuously re- 
formulated according to the socio-political changes. The royal genealogy is not a record 
of the past, but a conceptual device for the present which validates existing political 
power. And the device still operates in the writing of particular version of history in present 
Assam. 
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This paper was presented at the 14th World Sanskrit Conference (section no. 14. History, 
Epigraphy and Art History) held in Kyoto University, Japan, | st-5th, September, 2009. I have 
benefited from valuable comments offered by the participants. I am grateful to Dr. Ryosuke 
Furui for his remarks on the interpretations of several epigraphic sources of Kümarüpa. 


Note 


| It is generally postulated that after the decline of the Guptas, the Bhauma-Varman rulers 
became prominent in:the Brahmaputra valley. Pusyavarman who ruled during the fouith 
century A.D. was known as the founder of the line. By the end of the seventh century and 
the beginning of the eighth century A.D., political power passed from the hand of the Bhauma- 
Varmans to the Mlecchas (or alternatively the line of Sálastambha). After the Mleccha dynasty 
came to an end with the death of Tyagasimha, Brahmapàla became the first king of Pala 
dynasty about 900 A.D. The Palas continued to rule over Kümarüpa till the twelfth century 
A.D. 


2 Indeed, the issue of genealogy of Naraka has been critically connected with the subjective 
awareness of Assamese identity and their past. Since The History of Assam written by Gait 
had largely disappointed nationalists because of his dismissive attitude to historical source 
of the pre-Ahom period and lack of attention to the ancient past of Kamarüpa, some scholars 
emphasized the lengthy history and continuous political genealogy of Kämarūpa. (For the 
importance of Gait's historical writing and various responses of Indian historians to it, See 
Saikia's recent competent article (Saikia 2008: 141-71)). Bhattacharya, who was one of strong 
critics of Gait's work, underlined the glorious past of Assam which may go back to the 5000 
years ago. He claimed that Naraka, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta were flourished 3000 years 
before Pusyavarman, and the main line of kings of Kümarüpa from Bhagadatta up to 
Bhaskaravarman ruled over the country without interruption for several millennia: 
(Bhattacharya 1927: 845 italics mine). Though his assumption is untenable, it has continued to 
be maintained without significant modifications in the later major historical writings of Assam 
(e. g. Barua 1966, Barua 1986, Baruah, 2002, Choudhury, 1966 and so on). 


3 Sarma (1981: 95-6) was of the opinion that there were as many as three monarchs bearing the 
name Naraka, all of whom ruled in the western region beyond the river Brahmaputra and the 
last of whom migrated from Videha and established himself in Pragjyotisa, and that all this 
happened prior to the traditional Bhagadatta of the Mahābhārata period. On the othe hand, 
Choudhury (1966: 132 ff.) speculated that Naraka-Bhagadatta was the dynastic name like 
Janaka and there were 24 or 25 kings of the Naraka-Bhagadatta line probably including the 
house of Pusyavarman ruled for about 600 years. He assigned Naraka and Bhagadatta to the 
first century A.D. 


4 For example, the Bhügavata Purdna (10. 59. 31) is quite explicit on the paternal genealogy 
of Naraka. After describing the combat between Visnu and Naraka and the latter's defeat 
and death, it relates how Bhümi appearing and addressing the god gives him the ear-rings 
of Aditi. In doing so Bhümi said: '*when you, assuming the form of a boar (uari) lifted me 
up, this son, begotten through the contract with you, was born from me' ' (Cited i in Gonda 
1969: 142). Almost same story of Naiaka is narrated in the Visnu Purina as well. 
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5 The Rāmāyana (Shastri 1976: II, Kiskindhà kanda, 280) says that Sugriva asked to Susenü 
to set out in a mission to the west for searching Sità. While describing the various places to be 
visited by Susenü and his party, Sugriva also describes the city of Pragjyotisa located on the 
Varaha Mountain, surrounded by the deep sea and inhabited by Naraka. 

6 As was well known fact, the Buddhist records of the Mahàjanapadas did not mention the name 
of ancient kingdom, Pragyyotisa or Kamarüpa. Besides, there is no reference to Pragjyotisa 
either in the early/later Vedic literatures or in the early J ain works. Kautiliya's Arthasastra, the 
Periplus of Erythraean Sea, Ptolemy's Geography and other early literary documents speak 
of economic pursuits of the tribal belt of the north eastern region, but had nothing to say 
about their kingdoms. Kamarüpa, which was used as a synonym of Prügjyotisa, is mentioned 
for the first time in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta assigned to the middle 
of the fourth century A.D. It refers to Kàmarüpa and Davaka as the lands of frontier kings 
(pratyanta nrpatis) (Sircar 1986: 265). Though, based on this epigraphic record, it can be 
assumed that state formation perhaps took place in the riorth eastern region before the advent 


of the Guptas, the process and scale of state formation could not be verified in the absence of 


large scale excavation in this area (Gupta 1992-1993: 2-3). Thus, most of theories claiming 
the ancient kingdom of Bhagadatta in East India are untenable. I have discussed the process 
of making of the historical region, Prágjyotisa and its socio-historical implication elsewhere 
(Shin: forthcoming). 


7 This family is called the Bhauma or the Naraka and also the avanikula in a more literary 
way (Sharma 1978: 0.29). 


8 The former is assigned to the first quarter of the seventh century A.D. and the latter is dated 
between 620 and 643 A.D. (Sharma 1978: 10 and 38). Two other inscriptions, viz., the seal 
attached to the Dubi C. P. and Nalanda clay seals, belonging to the reign of Bhaskaravarman 
also give the sacred genealogy of the Bhauma-Varmans (Sharma 1978: 33 and 35). However, 
both records provide only the succession list without giving any detailed information. A 
noteworthy point is that the Nalanda seals refer to Puspadatta between Bhagadatta and 
Vajradatta while it gives almost similar genealogy of Bhaskaravarman. 


9 Here, the word Jitakamarüpa means one who has surpassed Kama in beauty (rupá) and also 
one who has conquered the kingdom of Kàmarüpa (Sharma 1978: 137). 


It is also pointed out that non-Sanskrit names for places, rivers, etc. are prominent in the 
documents of this phase of Kamarüpa's history and these are in sharp contrast to Sanskritic 
names which appear in the Nidhanpur inscriptions in the Bhauma-Varman dynasty. Thus, it is 
considered that a synthesis of brahmanical and local cultural patterns received impetus under 
the rulers of the Mleccha dynasty and carried further by the Pala rulers of Kümarüpa (Gupta 
1992-93: 9-10 and 18). Besides, it is important that the presence of a local goddess Kimakhya 
was mentioned in the records of the Mlecchas for the first time (Shin 2010: 8-9). 
{I 
Bengal which was very close to it. See Hazra (1963: 245). On the other hand, Barua 
(1966: 163) noticed in the text (55. 17) an allusion to the king Dharmapala of Kamarüpa, 
and consequently placed the text at the end of the eleventh century and the beginning of 
the twelfth century A.D. With regard to the LE provenance of the text see Hazra 
(1963: 232) and Kooij (1972: 4). 
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Early Medieval Sites in the Dwarakeswar River Valley, District 
Bankura: A Review 


SHARMISTHA CHATTERJEE 


District Bankura presents an interesting picture of archaeological record that highlights 
the historical significance of the district as a whole. From time immemorial it has been 
witnessed that the river valleys within the district have been the major areas of concentration 
for the past habitations. Gradually through the passage of time, the utilisation pattern of 
the ancient landscape changed with associated changes in technology and infrastructure. 
The present author has conducted extensive explorations in the Dwarakeswar river valley, 
covering a substantial part of the district Bankura. The only excavated site of the river 
valley is Dihar, which has revealed enough evidences of chalcolithic, early historic, early 
medieval and medieval occupation. The site has been excavated twice and the continuous 
occupation of the site provides a good groundwork for further research in this area. The 
consistent explorations conducted by the author in the adjoining areas of the site Dihar, 
have revealed archaeological sites ranging in chronology from chalcolithic to the medieval 
period. However, this paper aims at highlighting the early medieval archaeological record 
of the area. This area revealed substantial evidences of past habitations in the form of 
ceramics, miscellaneous artefacts together with evidences of remarkable forms of sculptural 
art, religious establishments as well architectural ruins. Since the area lacks literary data 
the present archaeological investigations have certainly constituted the essential 
determinants in reconstructing the historical significance of the district as a whole and 
with special emphasis on the early medieval period, in particular. 


Ceramics is one of the key indices in identifying archaeological sites of different 
chronological periods. However, the ceramic database not being standardized, it is quite 
difficult to judge the nature of early medieval ceramics of Bengal. Therefore the explored 
ceramics from the sites could only be categorized into chalcolithic, early historic and 
medieval. The present investigation thus remains confined to the archaeological sources 
associated with sculptural art and few religious and secular establishments. 


Study area: The study covers the slightly undulating flood plains of Dwarakeswar 
indicating a transition between the rocky outcrops of the west and the gentler flood plains in 
the east. It is a rain fed river and originates near the Tilabani hills of Purulia district. It 
flows through the districts Bankura and Hooghly and in its lower course, below its 
confluence with the Silabati, it is known as the Rupnarayan. Thereafter it drains into the Bay 
of Bengal. The river in the present study area exhibits numerous meanders, cut-off channels, 
back-swamps and levees. The left bank of the river has a continuous stretch of older 
alluvium. But occasional lateritic outcrops are not uncommon especially on the right bànk 
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of the river. This area exhibits dendritic drainage pattern and is largely inundated by the 
river during monsoons (Banerjee 1968). The modern flood plains of the river lying: adjacent 
to the river bed are presently under cultivation. 


This zone also has the concentration of Joypur and the Sonamukhi forest ranges. The 
sites like Kushadwip, Bhara, Birsingha, Sahapur are situated within the dense forest 
coverage and have been reported as the find-spots of chopper-chopping tools. These sites 
are reported as richest pre-historic sites in the district after ‘Sususnia (Datta et al. 1992; 
65-76). In this area, the principal tributaries of Dwarakeswar are Birai and: Amodar. Besides 
the reported prehistoric sites, black and red ware, early historic and medieval sites have also 
been discovered in this zone (Chatterjee 2010). The chalcolithic sites in the area including 
Dihar are found to be concentrated near the water sources. The early historic sites are 
strictly confined to the riverine flood plains and are distributed in a linear fashion along 
the river. The medieval sites in the zone are found to be uniformly distributed throughout 
the flood plains of the river. In some locations, they exhibit compact form of distribution. 


The study area constitutes a part of the Radha plains where a lateritic alluvial landscape 
has developed. The surface is highly undulating and at places there, are some step 
formations. Dwarakeswar, being an old river, we find references of it in the medieval texts 
like Kavikarikan Chandi. Since the study area constitutes à major portion of the Radha, we 
find its mention in the Áchárünga Sutra where it is stated that Mahavira traveled in the 
pathless country of Ladha in Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi in the sixth century BC to 
propagate the religion (Sen 1942). The Tirumalai inscription also speaks of the area and 
hence we get indirect references from it. During the reign of Mahipala I, a number, of 
independent kingdoms existed in this region as known from the above mentioned inscription 
(Hultzch 1907-08: 229-233) which refers to Dandabhukti, Daksina Radha, Uttara Radha 
and Vangala being ruled by Dharmapala, Ranasura, Mahipala and Govindachandra 
respectively. Ranasura of southern Rddha and Dharmapala of Dandabhukti might have 
shared between themselves the territories lying in the modern district of Bankura. The 
Prabodhachandrodaya-Nataka (Act ID), written in the eleventh century AD, also speaks 
of Daksina Radha, indicating that before that period Radha was divided into Uttara and 
Daksina Radha. The portion on the north of the river: Ajay is Uttara Radha and that on 
the south is Daksina Radha (Sen 1942). It can be assumed from these accounts that the 
present study area formed a part of Daksina Radha. 


Archaeological Potentiality of the Area: (op 


1. Dihar (23°07’ N, 87921' E): Dihar, situated within the Bimont subdivision, is thdsonly 
excavated site of the river valley. It stands on the left bank of the Dwarakeswar river and 
has been considered to be a significant marker in the present study. The explored sites in 
the river valley have been placed in proper chronologies on the basis of the -artefactual 
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evidences and ceramic database of Dihar. A periodical excavation programme was 
undertaken by the department of Archaeology, University of Calcutta under the supervision 
of A. C. Pal in 1983-5 and 1990-5 (Pal 1992: 101-6). A recent excavation was undertaken 
bx R. K.Chattapadhyay on behalf of the department of Archaeology, University of Calcutta. 
“These excavations established the chronology of the site starting from the Chalcolithic 
period associated with multimode subsistence economy and continuing till the medieval 
period (Chattopadhyay et al. 2010: 9-33). 

The cultural sequence of the former excavation was established on the basis of numerous 
findings like ceramic assemblage (black and red ware mostly), terracotta objects, bone fools, 
microliths, and cast copper coins. On the basis of artefactual evidence and radiocarbon 
dating, Pal stated that about 1000 BC, the chalcolithic people of Dihar settled in the older 
alluvium tract watered by the Dwarakeswar (Pal 1992: 101-6). According to him, the 
material evidence is much in accordance with east Indian chalcolithic sites like Chirand, 
Sonpur, Mahisdal, Tulsipur and others. 


The recent excavation conducted by R. K. Chattopadhyay has helped in understanding 
the nature of the site in the early medieval and the medieval phase, which has additionally 
helped in understanding Dihar and its significance (Chattopadhyay et al. 2010: 9-33). On the 
western periphery of the village, stands the twin temples of Sadeswar and Saileswar. These 
temples have been the subject of research from time to time; R. D. Banerjee has stressed on 
the possibility of its establishment in the third phase of temple building activity in the 
beginning of eleventh century AD (Banerjee 1933, Das 1968-69: 126-8). Apart from these 
archaeological evidences from Dihar, VSPM (Vishnupur Sahitya Parishad Museum) has a 
collection of early medieval antiquities comprising stone sculptural fragments, potsherds 
and terracotta objects from Dihar. Few smaller specimens of Ganesa and other fragmentary 
sculptures were collected from Dihar datable between 11th century AD—13th century AD 
(Chattopadhyay et al. 2010: 9-33). Dihar, thus continued to be an important settlement 
through the passage of time and considerably flourished during the early medieval-medieval 
period. It is worthwhile to mention that its archaeological database demonstrates the 
changing identity of Dihar from a secular self sufficient village settlement to a temple 
‘dominated nodal centre with possible radiations (Chattopadhyay et.al. 2010: 9-33). It is also 
known from the medieval records that the Malla rajas were specially attached with the 
Gājan festival of this place (Sanyal 1987: 73-142) and Dihar was essentially a place of Saiva 
religious activities during the medieval period. 


2. Bahulara (23°9’55"N, 87°14’8"E): Bahulara stands on the right bank of the Dwarakeswar 
river between 80 m and 60 m above MSL. Bahulara is a very famous tourist place because 
of the Siddheswar temple, one of the most vital centres of the worship of Siva within district 
Bankura. It falls within Onda Block. It was first reported by Beglar followed by others 
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(Banerjee 1933, Banerjee 1968, Beglar 1994 rep., Singha 1991). Siva is worshipped here 
in the form of Siddheswar. The temple is of Nàgara style (rekha deul structure). 


Few sculptures have also been traced from the site during the course of the present 
survey. All of them have been reported earlier. | The Bahulara specimen of 
Mahisasuramardini is made of chlorite stone measuring 91cm x 63cm. The upper part is 
highly broken. The goddess is dasabhüjà (ten armed). The style is post-Pala (PI I). Besides 
this, images of Ganesa dated between 11th century AD— 13th century AD have also been 
found from the site. A sculpture of Parfvanátha has been reported from the site 
(Chattopadhyay 2010, Singha 1991). During exploration, eight subsidiary shrines were noted 
besides the temple. There are some cultivated fields to 'the south of the temple and in 
these sections medieval potteries were noted during thej course of survey. 


3. Dharapat (2397'58"N, 87917 49"E): Dharapat is situated on the left bank of the river, 
has been reported earlier by many scholars (Banerjee 1968, Chattopadhyay et al. 2009: 
80-5, Singha 1991). It falls within Bishnupur block and stands at 60 m above MSL. A dry . 
channel of Dwarakeswar passes through the vicinity. According to the local sources, the 
village was actually inhabited by the Jains during which the temple (rekha deul structure) 
of Shyamchand Thakur was constructed. 


The present survey has brought to notice the images of two Tirthankaras and an image 
of Visnu, all of which are plaqued on the outer wall of the temple (Pl. VI and VID. A 
modern temple on the opposite side has a beautifully sculpted specimen of Parsvanatha, 
though later it has been transformed into that of Lokesvara Visnu. The intact Visnu image of 
Dharapat is embedded on the east wall of the shrine called Nangta Thakurer Mandir. The 
life-size image of Visnu stands in erect posture on the lotus pedestal. He has four arms 
holding the attributes of farikha, cakra, gadā and padma, i.e. conch, wheel, mace and lotus. 
The image is ornamented with a crown (Kiritamukuta) 'on its head, earrings, necklace, 
garland, sacred thread and other usual ornaments. He is accompanied by his female 
attendant deities Laksmi and Sarasvati. The image is made of blackish stone and is 
approximately 95 cm in height. It cannot be dated earlier than 11th century AD. The 
exploration has also revealed very few early historic and profuse amounts of medieval 
potteries from the exposed sections of the Rauthpara area of the village. 
4. Joykrishnapur (2397'26"N, 87919'1"E): Joykrishnapur lies very close to the above 
mentioned villages on the left bank of the river at a distance of 3 km and standing at 
60 m above MSL. It falls within Bishnupur block. This site is quite significant because it 
has-been surveyed by-local enthusiasts, and various archaeological artefacts and sculptures 
have been collected from the site (Banerjee 1968, Singha 1991). The village has some 
archaeological ruins occurring on the north eastern part of the locality. A few sculptural 
remains are preserved in the VSPM, Vishnupur like the sculptures of Surya (c. eleventh 
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century AD) and Cāmundā (c. tenth century AD). One Garuda capital and a Jain votive 
temple have also been recovered from the site. 


During the present survey, in the Saldanga area of the village, some small mounds were 
located of which few revealed potsherds in the sections (peripheral areas of the mounds) 
and in scatters throughout the area. Near the Gopinath Jiu temple also some scatters of 
medieval potsherds were noted. 


5. Thakurpur (2307'15"N, 87919'33"E): The modern village is situated on the left bank of 
river Dwarakeswar and stands between 60 m and 40 m above MSL at a distance of 2 km 
from the river. It falls within Bishnupur block. This site was first reported by Sri Manick 
Lal Singha. The former name of Dihar was Thakurpur and the present village Dihar formed 
a part of Thakurpur as observed by Sri Manick Lal Singha (Singha 1991). Near the entrance 
of the village (northern part), there is a sculpture placed beneath an old banyan tree for 
regular worship. It is beyond recognition since it is very fragmentary and vermillion and 
oil have severely damaged the specimen. In this area, some potsherds of the medieval period 
have also been noted in scatters. 


Near the De-Bhata area (brick factory) lying adjacent to the site, there is a Bhairavi 
than (a local term used to denote a place where the local deity Bhairavi? is worshipped) 
where an unidentified fragmentary sculpture is worshipped by the local villagers. The 
sculpture was found during the removal of soil for construction of the factory. Adjacent 
to this area, along the agricultural fields, a section was noted revealing two layers of cultural 
debris in the form of ancient potteries. 


6. Naricha (2306 59"N, 87926'04"E): It is 18 km north-east of Vishnupur. This village has a 
stone temple known as Sarvamangala Mandir and it houses images of Hindu gods and 
goddesses. The village is situated on the left bank of the river and is a very prominent village 
for an annual fair which is held every year in honor of Sarvamangala (a form of Durga). 
It has been reported as an early medieval site (Chattopadhyay et al. 2009: 80-5). 


- The Sarvamangala temple is of chàla type. At the main entrances on the south and 
the west, there are two sculptures of Ganesa and Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu, embedded 
on the top of the wall. The other sculptural pieces are lying inside the temple. The sculptures 
are fairly in a good state of preservation. There is another broken or abraded piece of 
sculpture representing the figure of Mahisüsuramardini, now kept under a banyan tee at 
the locality of Bamunpara in the village. Two other Mahisasuramardini images have also 
been recovered from the village and are currently been worshipped within the temple 
premises. The first one is also of chlorite stone and measures 86cm x 53cm. The goddess 
has eight arms and the style of execution indicates that, the image belonged to about 13th 
century AD or even late (Chattopadhyay 2010). The sculpture that is worshipped as 
Sarvamangala is similar to the former one (eight armed) (81cm x 43 cm). A sculpture 
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is of Ganesa (68cm x 38cm) and a sculpture of Vasudev (10 cm) has also been recovered 
from the site. The river sections within the village premises have also revealed huge number 
of potteries belonging to the medieval period. 


A two handed image of Manasd, made of chlorite stone measures 53cm x 20cm. The 
deity is seated on a double-petalled lotus in lalitasana posture, under the canopy of seven 
serpent hoods. The goddess holds a snake in her left hand, while the right hand is in varada- 
mudrà. On stylistic grounds, the image is of a later date assignable to 12th—13th centuries 
AD (Chattopadhyay 2010, Pl. VII). l 
7. Salda’ (2303'8"N, 87027'44"E): Salda is situated on the right bank of the river at a 
distance of 8 km from the river Dwarakeswar. It falls within Joypur block. Salda- 
Gokulnagar-Padumpur forms a complex from the time when Padumpur was supposedly 
the capital of the Malla rajas. The site has been reported earlier by the scholars due to 
the findings of early-medieval sculptures (Chattopadhyay et al. 2009: 80-5, Chattopadhyay 
2010, O'Malley 1995, Singha 1991). This complex of sites is also dotted with numerous 
canals and tanks constructed probably during the early medieval period or during the reign 
of the Malla rajas for better management of water. The village is divided into two halves 
Upor Salda and Namo Salda. 


At Manasatala within the present village, there are some broken sculptures lying under 
a Neem tree which are still worshipped by the villagers. Among all these broken sculptures, 
one can identify an image of Lakulisa, a fragment of Lokesvara Visnu image and two other 
sculptures in fragments. At a distance of 100 meters through the same village road, one 
reaches the dilapidated and unfinished small brick temple structure where the folk deity 
Basuli is worshipped. In this temple (Basuli mandir) two images of Basuli and Tirthankaras 
are enshrined. The upper portions of these installed images are visible while their lower 
parts are buried under the earth (Chattopadhyay 2010). A late medieval temple, within the 
village houses a stone sculpture of Umá-Mahesvara which is still worshipped by the local 
people as Manasaá (Banerjee 1968, Chattopadhayay 2010). 


Apart from the sculptural remains of upper Salda, in the lower Salda area there is a 
cluster of temple ruins located on the bank of a large tank. The first ruihed temple complex 
is called Bhubaneswar which enshrines a large Siva Liùga. On the other side of a large tank, 
there is another small stone temple known as Gandheswara which was probably built earlier 
than the Bhubaneswar temple. This temple ensbrines a Siva Linga known as Gandheswara. 
Inside the temple there is another well executed and | well-preserved . stone image of 
Mahisásuramardini. It is made of chlorite stone and measures 45cm x 29cm. The goddess is 
represented as stepping to the right and vigorously attacking the demon Mahisa. She wears 
a ratnamukuta, necklace, armlets and other ornaments. Stylistically it may be dated to c. 
11th century AD (Chattopadhyay 2010). Near the Gandheswara temple, there is a flat-roofed 
modern temple known as Shankhasur Dharam Thakurer Jeu Mandir containing a few 
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damaged stone sculptures. A specimen of Bhairava was also noticed during the present 
survey. The god has eight hands and wears a garland made of skulls, a necklace, earrings 
and a crown. It is stylistically dated around 11th century AD (Chattopadhyay 2010). 


The presence of Lakulisa images in Salda and other areas of Bankura attest to similar 
development in Orissa and adjoining parts of Jharkhand. According to Chattopadhyay, the 
tantric gods and goddesses found in Bankura, tend to show that it was an extension of 
similar contemporary developments centering around the Khijjingesvari temple complex of 
Mayurbhanj (Chattopadhyay 2010). The sculpture of Varahi found at Salda exhibits a finely 
executed image of Várühi, seated on a bejeweled buffalo (PI.IV). The entire representation 
stands on a paficha-ratha pedestal and carved against a hollow stele. The principal pot 
bellied figure is four armed, one of which is holding an indistinct object. The other attributes 
cannot be identified since they are broken. She is adorned with a necklace and earrings. 
Stylistically this image, also has enough similarities with the sculptural art of Orissa. 


Besides these, there are some other antiquities sporadically occurring at different places 
of the village. Medieval potteries were traced from the site during the present Survey 
conducted by the author. Thus the archaeological rémains recorded from Salda indicate 
its potentiality of being a major early medieval site of the district. This complex of sites 
(Salda-Gokulnagar-Padumpur) standing on local lateritic outcrops, show compact form of 
settlements with quite a few number of tanks and canals amidst the densely forested areas 
of Joypur. 


8. Gokulnagar (230221"N, 87927'43"B): The village is well known for its laterite 
Pancaratna shrine of Gokulchand. The village is located about one km south of Salda. 
The huge temple of this village was built by the Malla ruler of Vishnupur, in the 17th 
century AD (Banerjee 1968). Besides, the place has yielded an image of the Vardha 
incarnation of Visnu. This specimen is lying on the bank of a local pond. The lower part of 
the specimen is buried under the earth and was recently cemented. This Varaha avatar 
from Gokulnagar is adorned with a mukufa (crown) on the head and usual ornaments, such 
as elaborate hdra (necklace) around the neck, with yajfiopavita (scared thread) and 
udarabandha (girdle) round the body, keyüras (armlets) and with balayas (bracelets); dhoti 
(cloth) and vanamálà (garland). The image is made of chlorite stone, its visible part 
measuring 68cm x 53cm (Pl. IX). l 


The image of Anantasayana Visnu which is now preserved in the VSPM, Vishnupur was 
found from the Gokulchand temple, Gokulnagar. It measures 92cm x 45cm x 18cm. The 
god is found recumbent on the folds of Adi or Ananta Naga, the five hoods of the later 
serving as a canopy over his head. There are nine other figures in a row around the God. 
The God has four arms. He wears a kiritamukuta on the head and an elaborate hdra 
(necklace), vanamálà (garland), yajfiopavita (sacred thread), dhoti (cloth), udarabandhana 
(girdle), keyizras (armlets) etc. This is similar to the stone carvings of the Pala period. 
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This image was noticed by J. C. French on the outer wall of the temple. In 1961, with 
the help of A. K. Banerjee, the then collector of Bankura, the VSPM, Vishnupur acquired 
the specimen (Banerjee 1968, Chattopadhayay 2010, Singha 1991). The findings of Jain 
sculptures (Tirthankaras) were also reported from the: village. As far as the ceramic 
assemblage is concerned, some stray occurrence of medieval sherds has been noted within 
the village which is not properly confined to a particular place. 


9. Andra (23?13' 11"N, 87934'33"B): Andra lies about two km east of Kankardanga near 
Patrasayer and is farthest from the site Dihar. The archaeological remains comprising the 
temple ruins and a sculpture apparently of 12th century AD are located at the north western 
corner of the village. It is situated on the river Sali, a tributary of the river Damodar. 
The river Damodar flows a few km north of the temple ruins. The place which is known 
as Sivadanga is now seen as a high mound with traces of a brick temple. The entire area is 
scattered with temple ruins, potsherds, fragmentary ring wells and minor terracotta pieces. 
The height of the mound is about 50 ft from the ground level. Early historical potteries 
were collected from the peripheral areas of the mound in an exposed context and as surface 
scatters from the top of the mound. Medieval sherds have also been collected from this 
mound area which indicates the continuous occupation of the site. Andra gives us the only 
evidence of an existing mound, from where early historical potteries have been found. 


At the top of the mound there is an erect image of Sürya placed in the centre. According 
to the local tradition the image was enshrined in the temple. The image from Andra is 
slightly damaged and abraded and is made of chlorite stone. It measures 97cm x 52cm. The 
god stands in erect position and his cloth descends down to the knees and a second piece 
of tight cloth round the waist is highly ornamented. He holds two lotuses in two hands. 
Bearded, pot-bellied Pirigala, stands on the left side of the god holding an.indistinct object. 
Dandi is seen on the right hand side. A pair of flying Vidyadharus is found on the two sides 
of the image (Pl. V). According to Chattopadhyay, the image may rightly belong to c. 11th 
century AD (Chattopadhyay 2010). 

Besides all these above-mentioned sites, numerous scattered remains of sculptures and 
architectural ruins have been traced from other sites in the adjoining areas of Dihar, located 
along. the Dwarakeswar river valley. The piece of ekamukha lirnga recorded from Bhatra 
(P.S. Vishnupur, no.10 in map) is cylindrical in shape with a gauripatta or yonipitha. The 
central upper part is carved with the image of a female deity (Singha 1991, Pl. III). The 
facial part is slightly worn out. On stylistic grounds, it may be assigned to c. 11th—12th 
centuries AD. The village Hadal-Narayanpur (P.S. Patrasayer) has revealed sculptural 
remains belonging to the early medieval-medieval period. There are images of Jaina Yaksa- 
Yaksini, Siva linga, an image of Parvati and a number of small unidentified images 
(Chattopadhyay 2010). An image of Visnu has also been noted at the modern village of 
Basubati (no. 11 in map) which has an extant mound that is strewn with ancient potteries 
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(Pl. ID. A fragmentary specimen of Manasá has also been noted near the Vaishnav Danga 
area of the same village. The Varüha avatar image from Ekteswar (P.S. Bankura, no.12 
in map) is made of chlorite stone and stands on a double-petalled lotus under a canopy 
of seven snake-hoods. Several antiquities ranging in chronology from prehistoric to early 
medieval times have also been reported from the sites Kushadwip (no. 13 in map), Bhara 
and Shahpur (Chattopadhyay 2010, Datta 1992: 65-76, Singha 1991). 


. During the present survey, a rare specimen of Bhairava has been found from Mulkari, 
where except the upper part, the entire image is lost. It is made of reddish stone which 
has rarely been used in sculptures from Bankura. The. remaining part measuring 40¢m x 
38cm shows the face of the mustached and bearded deity with its staring eyes, slightly 
open mouth showing fangs, and its head adorned with coiled hairs rising upwards. like 
flames. The image is decorated with few ornaments including a conical mukuta (crown), 
elaborate necklace, roundish earrings, armlets etc, This sculpture also indicates an Orissan 
stylistic affinity and is currently housed in the VSPM, Vishnupur. 


Bankura also abounds in Jaina sculptures which indicate that the religion could inflict 
profound influence in the substantial part of the district including the present study area. 
This influence can well be comprehended from the early historic times (as early as sixth 
century B.C.) where we do get literary references of the propagation of Jainism in the 
Radha area by Mahavira (Sen 1942). During the present course of survey, Parsvanatha 
images were recorded from the sites Bahulara, Harmasra (Candraprabha), Dharapat and 
Ekteswar. However, Jainism was not very popular during the early medieval period because 
of the predominance of the Brahmanical form of religion. | 
Observations: The explored archaeological sites in the Dwarakeswar river valley ahd in 
the adjoining areas of Dihar help to form a preliminary idea of the early medieval 
archaeological record and its relevant historical significance. In absence of epigraphic 
records, it is quite difficult to elaborate on the settlement history of the region. Dihar has 
undoubtedly been one of the most vital sites of this area since the chalcolithic period. 
This site sustained its importance till the medieval period with the coming of the Mallas 
and might have helped other sites in the adjoining areas to ‘develop gradually. Besidés the 
above mentioned ones, there are many more sites in the river valley that have révealed 
only potteries, (Chatterjee 2010) with no evidences of sculptural art or architectural remains. 
Since the early medieval ceramic database remains unutilised in the present endeavour, 
it cannot be said with certainty about the early medieval occupation of these sites revealing 
artefactual evidences only in the form of potteries. Hence in such cases, the entire 
assemblage pad to be ascribed to the medieval period. 
ae However the explored early medieval sites are, quite surprisingly, found to be situated 
away from the main river Dwarakeswar. These sites are situated on the local lateritic 
outerops centering around tanks or artificial means of water. In this regard, it is worthwhile 
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mentioning that we have an image of an arid Radha tract in the Bhuvanesvara inscription 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva, palaeographically datable to eleventli or twelfth century AD (Keilhorn 
1981: 203-7). It is said in the inscription that the Radha country was waterless (ajalasu) 
and here in the boundary of a village near a forested tract Bhatta Bhavadeva excavated 
a reservoir of water or tank for the tired travelers. This inscription by an appropriate use 
of only one word 'ajalásu' describes the picture of this region. It is interesting to note 
that in the same inscription Bhavadeva is said to have constructed another tank in front 
of the temple of Visnu for achieving punya or merit. Whatever might be the cause, these 
artificial tanks surely became a mode of survival in such arid tracts from early medieval 
period onwards. The present study area constitutes a part of Radha and the most of the 
early medieval/medieval sites lies at a distance of about seven to eight km from the river 
on hard, impermeable lateritic outcrops. So the availability of natural water was quite 
restricted due to which artificial process of water management might have been devised for 
regular usage. It is essential to know whether the tanks in this area were constructed during 
the early medieval period or the medieval period after'coming of the Malla rajas. For 
such interpretations, precise literary references and excavated data are desirable. 


The region also played a crucial role in the framing of Radha as a significant geo 
political unit of ancient Bengal. According to Chattopadhyay (Chattopadhyay 2010), the 
cultural traits of the Chotanagpur plateau along with adoption of cultural components from 
the main stream Ganga valley, coastal Bengal and Orissa provided a special impetus to-fotm 
a unique cultural continuum in the region especially in the early medieval period. Keeping 
these factors in mind, two group of sites can be discussed. The first centres around the sites 
like Andra, Dayalpur (left bank of Dwarakeswar) lying closer to Sali, a tributary of the 
Damodar river. The second group centres around the sites Salda, Gokulnagar and Padumpur 
situated on the right bank of the Dwarakeswar river. In the sphere of iconoplastic art 
traditions, the present database recorded the abundance of Brahmanical and Jaina images 
datable between ninth to thirteenth centuries AD. Both the group of sites reflects individual 
style of sculptural art. As presumed from the epigraphic data of around sixth century AD, 
that after the downfall of the Guptas, there were some local independent rulers who. 
established their dominance over a large part of the eastern and southern part of western 
Bengal. Of them, Gopachandra, Samacharadeva and Dharmaditya deserve special mention. 
The sixth century inscription found from the village Malla Sarul near Galsi of district 
Bardhaman deserves special mention which records land-grant of the adjoining villages. 
One of the important provinces ruled by these rulers was Vardhamana bhukti. The sites 
Andra, Dayalpur located in the flood plains of Damodar and very close to Bardhaman 
district might have received an indirect influence from this process of development and 
reflects a kind of sculptural art which bears resemblances with the sites of the Ganga valley. 
On the other hand the sculptures revealed from the Salda area reveal stylistic affinities 
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with the Orissan style of Ratnagiri, Lalitagiri and Lohitagiri sculptures. The best examples 
in this regard might be cited from the Brahmanical sculptures of the Salda region, 
particularly the images of Varahi and Camunda. It is true that the military aggression of 
Orissan rulers and the subsequent penetration of Orissan Brahmans in this territory had 
a profound impact on its religious and socio-cultural ethos. From the historical point of 
view, it can be conjectured that the Salda area, lying on the south of Dihar and on the 
right bank of the river Dwarakeswar might have received an indirect influence from the 
adjacent areas of Dandabhukti. The early medieval prosperity of Dandabhukti in terms of 
polity and culture is unquestionable in the light of consistent discoveries of epigraphic 
and archaeological remains from time to time (Datta et al. 2008). The sites situated on the 
two opposite banks of the same river presents two different styles of sculptural art and 
associated archaeological record, which can actually be attributed to the geographical 
proximity of the respective areas to the adjacent geopolitical units. 


It is quite reasonable at this stage to consider that this area witnessed some incipient 
form of political control in the early medieval period that led gradually to the emergence of 
more sites and motivated the socio-cultural development of the area. The architectural ruins 
and the remarkable form of sculptural art allow us to consider the presence of semi- 
independent or independent principalities in this area. The ongoing invasions from the 
neighbouring areas might have led to the exchange of ideas and artefacts due to which we 
see diverse forms of iconoplastic art and architectural styles. Nevertheless, the presence 
of the tribal population in this area cannot be neglected, as a result of which, the local 
religious cults seem to be assimilated with the ongoing trends of cultural innovations. 
Proliferation of sites during the medieval period has to be understood in this backdrop and 
this long enduring process of development might have led to the emergence of bigger 
settlements like Bishnupur in the medieval period. 
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Kakor Tag 


During early medieval period, the geographical contour of Eastern India can be 
envisaged from the ancient texts. In the Brahmanical system as described in the Puranas, 
the country was divided into five divisions namely Madhyadésa, UttarGpatha, Aparanta, 
Dakshinapatha and Prüchya. The Eastern country or ‘Prachyadés’, according to 
Kdvyamimamsa, is located to the east of Banaras. The Dharmasdastras place the eastern 
country to the east of Prayag, while the commentary on the Vatsyayana Kamasutra indicates 
the location of the eastern country to the east of Anga (Law 1984: 14). In the official 
record of the Tang dynasty of China in the Seventh century A.D., India is described as 
consisting of five divisions: East, West, North, South and Central. The Chinese system 
of five divisions agrees with those mentioned in the Hindu Brahmanical system. 

On following the Puranic system as well as the Chinese system, one may conclude the 
general] and popular connotation of eastern India to comprise Bihar, Assam, Bengal proper 
including the whole of the Gangetic delta together with Sambalpur, Orissa and Gañjām 
(Law 1984: 14-15). In this context, it is needless to add that, as we are dealing with the 
eastern country during the early medieval period, our discussion will incorporate today's 
Bangladesh as part of the eastern country mentioned above. 


Our sources to depict port cities of eastern India have been mainly epigraphical, though 
Archaeology and Literature has contributed as well. Our literary works incorporate Dandin's 
Dasakumáracarita, Banabhatta’s Harsacarita, Vakpat's Gaudavaho, Rajashekhara’s 
Küvyamimarisáà and Karpuramafjari, Ksemendra's Abhidhàünacintamáni, Somadeva's 
Kathàsaritsagar, Bilhana's Vikramdnkadevacarita and Kalhan's Rájatarangini. All these 
works are Sanskrit texts written during the period 600 A.D. — 1200 A.D.. The travel accounts 
of Huien Tsang and Itsing, the Arab and Persian account of 9th and 10th century on eastern 
India trade scenario have served a meaningful purpose for us. Other significant sources, 
include Tabagat-i-Nasiri by Minhaj-ud-din, Rihálà by Ibn Battuta, Chu-fan-chi by Chau- 
ju-kua (an officer supervising foreign trade under the Sung dynasty, A.D. 1225) and also 
the account left by the celebrated Venetian traveller Marco Polo (late thirteenth century). 
The Yuktikalpataru attributed to Bhoja Narapati and the Jagannath temple chronicle 
(Madala Panji) have also served our purpose to some extent. Both these texts highlight 
the maritime history of Kalinga. Some information have also been accumulated from 
Pavandüta of Dhoyi and Karatoya mahatmya by an anonymous author. 


In view of discussing the importance of port cities of eastern India, we need to briefly 
discuss the salient features of external trade and traders of subcontinent in the early medieval 
period. The question of decline of trade has been seriously criticized by several historians 
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in recent times. A part of the hypothesis of Indian Feudalism in early medieval times as 
put forward by R. S. Sharma (Sharma 1980: 102-5) refers to a decline by cities, urban 
crafts, trade and money. 


Our studies have revealed that Arabs played a dominant role in the Indian ocean trade 
from 7th century onwards. They swiftly expanded their political dominion over northern 
Africa, Mediterranean region, Central Asia and Sindh. Their territorial conquests over 
Egypt, Persia and Sindh gave them strategic control over Indian ocean trade. The political 
success of Arabs helped in the spread of Islam on one hand and for the expansion of 
international trade on the other hand. The establishment of Ummayid and later, the Abbasid 
caliphates made it possible for Arab traders to play a lead role in the trade network that 
operated along the overland as well as the maritime routes which connected Europe with 
East Asia (Singh 2008: 585). 


Literary evidences of long maritime journeys made by Arab traders can be found in 
9th century texts, such as Ahbar as Sin-wal-Hind. The text records journeys of Arab traders 
from ports in Oman to Quilon (Kollam) in Kerala and on to China, via the port of Kalah- 
bar (probably located north of Singapore) and the Malacca straits. K. N. Chaudhuri 
(Chaudhuri 1985: 17-34) has focused on the fact that the Indian ocean was divided into 
smaller segments by the 11th century—one of them being the stretch from the Red sea and 
Persian Gulf to Gujarat and Malabar; the second one was from the Indian coast to the 
Indonesian Archipelago and the third one from south east Asia to East Asia. At the junction 
of these three segments, a great trade emporia emerged to provide merchants with cargo, 
shipping services and protection. Trade emporia included Aden, Hormuz, Cambay, Calicut, 
Satgaon, Malacca, Guangzhou and Quanzhou. Silk, porcelain, Sandalwood and black pepper 
were important commodities in the Asian trade of medieval times. These items were 
exchanged for various commodities such as incense, horses, ivory, cotton textiles and metal 
products. India maintained maritime contacts with China and East Asia 


India's trade relations with South East Asia and China aggravated in the early medieval 
period. According to Tansen Sen (Sen 2003: 236-7), a major change occurred in the nature 
of Buddhist dominated Sino-Indian interaction to get into a new look of trade centered 
exchanges within the period from 7th to 15th century. As by this time, China merged as 
a major centre of Buddhism, therefore there was a reduction in the importance of cultural 
transmission from India to China. He has divided Sino-Indian trade links in early medieval 
India into three phases. The first phase belonged to 7th-9th centuries where it is seen that 
the earlier demand for Buddhist rituals continued. The second phase (9th-10th centuries) 
saw a decline in overland trade between India and China because of a politically unstable 
state in Myanmar and Central Asia. The third phase began in the late 10th century 
when both tributary and commercial relations revived. This revival gave spurt to overland 
and maritime trade. Apart from silk and porcelain, other Chinese imports included hides, 
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vermilion, fruits (such as pears and peaches), camphor, lacquer and mercury. Metals such as 
gold, silver and copper also finds mention as import items from China. Keeping at par 
with imports, India exported a wide range of items such as horse, frankincense, sandalwood, 
gharu wood, sapan wood, spices, sulphur, ivory, cinnabar, rose water, rhinoceros horn and 
putchuk (Liu 1996: 49-72). 

Side by side, the expansion of trade between India and China was accompanied by 
the re-orientation of trade routes. From 8th century onwards, trade was carried on mainly 
through maritime routes rather than overland routes. One of such routes went through the 
Andaman and Nicobar islands, while another one passed by the Bay of Bengal ports on 
to Sumatra and the South China Sea. Sea routes were being preferred due to maritime 
technology, especially from sewn ships to sturdier ones with nailed hulls (Singh 2008: 587). 
The early medieval period saw a shift away of import commodities from luxury items to 
basic goods such as staples, yarn, textiles, dyes, processed iron, pepper and horse. On the 
basis of the list of commodities mentioned in inscriptions of the Ayyahole guild, Meera 
Abraham (Singh 2008: 587) has arrived at the above conclusion. She points out that the 
inscriptions from the mid 12th century records the import of large quantity of goods into 
South India from West Asia, South East Asia and China. The items of import were precious 
stones, pearls, perfumes, aromatics, myrobalans, honey, wax, textiles (silk), spices, horses 
and elephants. Export items included cotton textiles; spices (e.g. pepper), iron, dyes, ivory, 
areca nuts and putchuk. 


State of Commerce in Eastern India in the early Medieval Period : 


John. S. Deyell (Deyell 1990: 4-7) has forcefully argued against the theory of monetary 
scarcity in early medieval India. According to him, there was a reduction of coin types 
and a decline in the aesthetic quality of coins, but not in the volume of coins in circulation. 
Deyell's work focused on the post 1000 A.D. period, but the roots of that period lay in 
the preceding centuries. According to him, the debasement of coinage was not necessarily 
a signal of financial crisis of the state or of a general economic crisis. This debasement 
may be due to an increasing demand for coins in a situation where the supply of precious 
metals was restricted. Shortage of silver occurred in different parts of the world, from time 
to time for a variety of reasons. Afganistan was a major supplier of silver to the Indian 
sub-continent. Deyell argues that as north India experienced a sustained shortage of silver 
in 1000 A.D. (and in.some places as early as 750 A.D.), this forced the rulers to dilute 
the silver content of their coins. 


The volume of external trade as discussed in the preceding sections could not have 
been transacted by means of barter system only. There must have been a convenient mode 
of exchange. Sulaiman, the Arab merchant clearly stated in his account that in about the 
middle of the 9th century A.D., trade in the kingdom of Ruhmi (i.e. Pala empire) was 
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carried on by means of Kauris (Elliot and Dowson 1964: 5). The cowries discovered in a 
hoard in the ruins of a monument of the Pala period excavated at Paharpur and also at the 
Pala site at Colgong (Bhagalpur region) bear clear archaeological testimonies to the fact 
that cowries were the medium of exchange in the Pala period (Dikshit 1938: 33-4; Sharma 
1980: 106). The records of the Pala period also refer to coin names, e.g. the Bodhgaya 
stone inscription of Dharmapala (regnal year 26) where the excavation of a tank at the 
cost of three thousand drammas is referred [Maitreya 1319(B.S.): 29]. Utpala’s commentary 
(10the century A.D.) on Varahamihir’s Brihatsamhità (Sastri and Bhat 1974: 12-3) has 
supplied us some figures which help us to presume that in Varahamihir’s time one purana 
was equal to 1280 cowries (Mukherjee 1982: 71). From tke testimonies of Ibn Khurdadbah 
and Sulaiman we observe that in Ruhmi, there was plenty of gold available (Mukherjee 
1982: 71). Silver coinage existed in the Harikela region, the area including the' Chittdgong 
as well as the Noakhali and Comilla district, Sylhet adding the list a little later (Mukherjee 
1982: 71). The coinage of Harikela was inspired by the coinage of Arakan (Mukherjee 
1982: 71). Rulers such as Devavarman and Vasuvarma, Srikumara Jivadharanatata and 
Śrīdhāranarāta (of the Pala dynasty), Deva Khadga, Rajabhata and Balabhata (of the Khadga 
dynasty), and Prithuvira or Prithubalà or Prithutala (Mukherjee 1982: 71) struck coins in 
the second half of the seventh century. In Assam cowries, coins as well as barter system 
were in vogue as mode of exchange in the period concerned. The Tezpur area in Assam 
has exposed a number of silver coins, minted in the names of Harjjaravarman and Vanamala 
(Chaudhury 1988: 275). Cowry currency was prevalent in Orissa during this period as Hiuen 
Tsang observed that people used cowry (Beal 1906: 207) and pearls as medium of 
transaction while travelling through Kongoda (Puri- Gañjām region) in 7th century A.D. 
The inscription of Orissa of the period under review have referred to certain coin names 
which suggest the prevalence of metallic currency. They include aripindaka churnika pada, 
purüna, nishka, dindra, rüpya, Sobhana rüpya, ruake, tankā, Sasukani tankā, etc. (Tripati 
2000: 80). In Bihar, there were paucity of coins as excavation reports reveal (Kumar 2001: 
18). Another portable form of money having high intrinsic value was churni. In the 
Madanapada inscription of Vi$varüpasena (first half of the 13th century AD), a plot of land 
yielding an annual income of ‘hundred Churnas together with thirty two purnis~132’, and 
of another piece of land yielded an ‘annual’ income of ‘six hundred churnnis together with 
twenty seven purànas (Majumdar 1929: 11, 44-5, 137). The Alagum inscription of 
Anantavarman Chodaganga (C. A.D. 1141) records a deposit expressed in words as paficha- 
purün-adhika, churnni-Sat-aika and in figures as pu i.e. purana (Mukherjee 1982: 45) 
Chürni and purana were same as Karshapana, equal in value to 1280 cowrie shells 
(Mukherjee 1982: 44). The term Chürni means made or mixed up with anything powdered 
or pounded. The term in that case, should have primarily meant ‘dust money’ in the context 
of denoting a unit of currency (Mukherjee 1982: 70). 
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The period under review also witnessed gold being a medium of exchange in our zone. 
The account of Ibn Khurdadbah, the Tubugéit-i-Nasiri as well as a Tibetan account furnishes 
information relating to the same fact (Mukherjee 1982: 70). The Tibetan account narrates 
that one Nag-shao was sent in the second quarter of the 11th century A.D. to Vikramsila 
monastery to request for Atisa’s visit to Tibet. For that purpose he was given ‘seven ounces 
of gold’ for personal expenses and also some additional quantities of that metal for various 
other purpose (Das 1965: 60). Putting the ‘gold dust in a small bag, he presented it to Atisa’ 
(Das 1965: 65). The same account alludes to the use of cowries in the monastery and 
at Bodhgaya (Das 1965: 66). An inscription from Silimpur (Bogra district) refers to ‘nine 
hunded hemas’, for the purpose of a grant to a brahmana by king Jayapaladeva of Kümarüpa 
(Mukherjee 1982: 71). Each hema (gold) denoted a piece of (gold) metal (Mukherjee 1982: 
71) weighing 80 ratis, which was the standard weight of suvarna coins (Kangle 1966 72: 
19). The table furnished in the Lilävatī (Mukherjee 1982: 71) presumes 16 silver units 
(dramma, purana or churni) to one unit of gold (called Suvarna, hema, nishka, purdna or 
Chiürni) weighing about 80 ratis. A unit of gold was equal to 20480 cowries. 


Port towns in Eastern India (c. 6th — c. 12th Century A.D.) : A Profile 


Though it seems that the early medieval maritime trade was dominated by the ports of 
Gujarat and south India, the ports of Bay of Bengal were not far behind. Tamralipti was 
a port per excellence in Bengal till the 8th century A.D. Samandar was another port of 
prominence in Bengal (located near modern Chittagong) which flourished in the post 8th 
century A.D. This port finds frequent mention in the Arab accounts. Ports of the like of 
Che-li-ta-lo, Palur and Maànikpatnà dominated the trade scenario of coastal Orissa in 
the said period. Both literary and archaeological sources have corroborated to this fact. 
In the following, we make an effort to give a comprehensive account of the port towns 
in eastern India during 6th to 12th century A.D.. 


Tàmralipti 

Generally equated with "Tamluk (in the Midnaore district), Tàmralipti is situated on the 
right bank of the Rüpnàráyan river. According to P. C. Dasgupta, other than Pliny and 
Ptolemy (Mukherjee 1982: 71). Tamralipta finds textual reference in no less than fifteen 
ancient texts (Dasgupta 1953: 31-4). The port finds mention in the Mahabharata (Dasgupta 
1953: 31-4). Tamralipta is called a pattana which signifies a city with a royal seat on the 
confluence of some rivers (Dasgupta 1953: 31-4), purana and Buddhist texts. This port was 
used by Chinese pilgrim to undertake enterprises for the land of Sribhoja (this land denotes 
the north eastern side of the Sumatra from the southern shore of Malacca to the city of 
Palembang (Takakusu 1982: 185). In the Brihat Samhita of Varahamihir, Tamralipta is 
referred to as a city (Sastri and Bhat 1974: 14). In the Daéakumaracarita of Dandin, 
Tamralipta or Dàmalipta is depicted as a thriving centre of trade and commerce (Ryder 
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1927: 287). Different synonyms for Tamralipta is referred to by Hemchandra as Dàmalipta, 
Tamralipta, Tamalinr and Visnugriha. The Kathasaritsigar mentions Tàmralipta as situated 
near the eastern sea. The Brahmünda Purüna incorporates a chapter called Tamralipta 
mahatmya where the temple of Vargabhima of the town is mentioned. According to N. L. 
Dey, the temple was constructed on an ancient Vihara, which may be one of the few 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century A.D. (Dey 1971: 116). 


It is for its location at the confluence of the sea and the Rupnarayana river that this 
port was called a ayana Dronimukha. Being the most important port of Kalinga, Tamralipta 
was situated at the apex of the east coast of India and served as the main gateway for 
ancient Kalibgan sea going traders, travellers and missionaries (Devi 1992: 50-2). The 
ironical fact is that Tamralipti is recognized as a part of Bengal for its present geographical 
existence, though it was under the control of the Kalingan kings for many centuries (Tripati 
2000: 30). The sea ports of Kalinga, namely Tamralipti, Palur and Pithunda were inter 
connected by road within the hinterland of Orissa (Das 1978: 40). From Ptolemy and Hiuen 
Tsang, we come to know that the sailors and merchants boarding at Tamralipti could sail 
in the Ganges upto Champa, Pataliputra and Varanasi (Tripati and Rao 1994: 33-9). From 
this port vessels regularly sailed to Burma or crossed the Bay of Bengal to make a direct 
voyage to Malaya Peninsula and to the East India and Indo-China, or may be beyond that 
region (Banerji 1930: 94). That Tamralipti was a premiere port of India in the pre-Christian. 
area can be learnt from the Vinaya pitaka (Rhys Davids 1881-85: 338) and Mahävarnśa 
(Geiger 1912: 20-3, 5-6, 38-9). The Vinaya pitaka states that Tamralipti had maritime 
relations with Ceylon: Emperor Asoka himself travelled up to Tamralipti to see off his 
daughter Sanghamitra to Ceylon who was carrying a branch of Bodhi tree for the Emperor 
of Ceylon by ship. The Mahàvarnáa further informs that the journey form Tamralipti to 
Ceylon covered seven days only. The Chinese traveller Fa-hien, who visited India in the’ 
5th century A.D. has described Tamralipti as a strong maritime settlement of the Buddhist 
and himself left for China via Ceylon from Tamralipti. Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
who came to northern India during the reign of Harsha Vardhana (A.D. 606-647) visited the 
Tamralipti port and learnt from here for the first time about Ceylon and the perils of 
southern voyage. I-tsing arrived at Tamralipti in A.D. 673 (Mishra 1981: 77-87). He learnt 
Sanskrit, Philosophy and Sabda Vidya in Varaha monastery which was resided over by both 
monks and nuns, living in perfect discipline of life and conduct (Behera 1977: 115-21). 
The disembarkation of I-tsing at.this port from the Malay peninsula proves its international 
linkages. Tamralipti was also a famous port for exporting copper ores to foreign countries 
(Tripati 2000: 31). Tamralipti, though being a prosperous commercial centre not bereft of 
thieves and robbers, about whom I-tsing has recorded in his itinerary. He was attacked by 
road robbers while traveling from Nalanda to Tamralipti and ‘he narrowly escaped from them 
(Ray 1994: 295-6). According to Niharranjan Ray, Tamralipti was located on the banks 
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of one of the tributaries of either the Ganga or the Saraswati. The city lost its importance 
as a centre of trade and commerce most probably because the tributary changed its course 
(Ray 1994: 295-6). Excavations carried out at Tamluk in 1954-55 has revealed four periods 
of occupation from the Neolithic to modern times. The second period is the Maurya Suga 
phase, the third one corresponds to first second centuries A.D. and period IV, the Kusána 
Gupta period is marked by terracotta figurines, urban scenes depicted on terracotta plaques, 
coins and semi-precious beads (Dasgupta 1953: 31-4). Data furnished by literature 
highlights Tamralipta as prosperous trade centre which is not matched by existing excavated 
materials. Though surface finds from Tamluk and neighbouring areas (within the present 
Tamluk sub-division), which are now in the collection of Tamluk museum and private 
owners and agencies, are quite impressive, the provenance of these objects are not always 
correctly recorded (Chakravarti 2002: 131). Parts of the ancient city is buried under the river 
silt. The imperial gazetteer of India (Singbhum-Trashi-ched-zong) 1908, records the finding 
of a considerable number of silver and copper coins bearing Buddhist symbols from the 
crumbling bank of river Rüpnarayana (Tripati 2000: 32). 


Devaparvata 


Chinese sources suggest that around seventh century A.D., Samatata area was emerging as 
a point of contact for coastal as well as long distance voyage in the Bay of Bengal. A few 
names that survive among ancient harbours of Samatata is Devaparvata which is identified 
with Mainàmati Lalmai in Comilla district of Bangladesh. The earliest epigraphic evidence 
of Devaparvata is provided by the Kailan C. P. of Sridhàraparáta (c. A.D. 665-75) (Sircar 
1983: 36-40). Ranabir Chakravarti has discussed this in detail. (Chakravarti, 2002:-151) 


In the aforementioned inscription, Devaparvata finds mention as being encircled by the 
river Ksiroda (modern Khirnai), both banks of which were decorated by boats and elephant 
took bath in the same. Devaparvata is ornamented with the epithet Sarvatobhadra, ‘which 
means that it was approachable from all four sides or had gates on all four sides.. That 
Devaparvata was a riverine port in Samatata can be unmistakably proved by the following 
line in the inscription which reads thus:—“atha mattamatahgaéataukhavigühyaimano- 
vividha  tirthaya | naubhiraparimitabhirüpara cita Kuldya pariksitad-abhimatajtimna 
gaminya Ksirodaya Sarvvatobhadrakad Devaparvatàt". 


The inscription in question mentions three naudandakas (boat parking stations) arid 
Deyaparvata. We are also informed that there was a villabhanga (eg. The Bengali word bil, 
moss covered with water) associated with a niskrantaka pravistaka (facilities for entry and 
exit of vessels) (Sircar 1965: 363-77, 340). (Chakravarti, 2002: 151) 

Apart from‘the Kailan copper plate of Sridhüranaráta (c.A.D. 668-75), Devaparvata 
figures once again in the Asiatic Society copper plate of Bhavadeva Abhinava Mriganka 
(c: A.D. 765-80). He was a ruler belonging to the Deva dynasty of Samatata (Sircar 1983: 
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744-50). This record too mention Devaparvata's association with the river Ksiroda. In this 
inscription of eighth century A.D., Devaparvata is found to be described more elaborately, 
though in a stereotyped manner. In this inscriptions, the city is stated to be a Jayaskandhivir. 


The former C.P. referred to the city only as a riverine port, while in the second one, we 
find the description of the city to be more elaborate, and the city is enhanced to the status 
of a Jayaskandhavar along with a riverine port. The Devas appreciated the significance 
of the port in their inscription. The Paschimbhag copper plate grant of Sricandra (c. A.D. 
925-75) dated in his fifth regnal year (i.e. c. A.D. 930), furnishes the last known epigraphic 
evidence of Devaparvata. This inscription also states the location of Devaparvata on the 
banks of Ksiroda, the river on which many boats plied. This record also mentions that 
Lalambivana was the habitat of hundreds of boatmen. The importance of Devaparvata as 
a river port and the navigability of the Ksirodà can be well understood from this inscription. 
But the noticeable point is that the inscription in question was not issued by Sricandra 
from Devaparvata but from Vikrampur Jayaskandhavara. Devaparvata is referred to in the 
context of Trailokyachandra's (father of Sricandra) conquest of Samatata country and his 
control over the riverine port. 


The above discussed survey brings forth the indication that Devaparvata was the most 
important riverine port in Samatata country from the second half of the seventh to the first 
quarter of the tenth century. The Ratas, Devas and early Candra rulers utilized the Samatata- 
Harikela region as their primary power base during this period. The Candra political power 
saw remarkable expansion and growth after the accession of Sricandra Candra to the throne 
in c. A.D. 925. Within a period of issuance of Pa$chimbag copper plate, Sricandra's hold 
spanned over wide areas including Kamarüpa, Srihatta and Vanga (Sircar 1973: 19-40, 63- 
9) apart from his control over Samatata Harikela region. The aforementioned inscription 
has brought to light one fact that the Candras changed their seat of power from Samatata to 
the very heart of Vanga, sometimes around 930 A.D.. This became necessary most probably 
to ensure a better administration for the expansive Candra domain (Chakravarti 2002: 152). 


About 20 mounds are recorded in the Mainamati Lalmai hill area by A. K. M. Shamsul 
Alam (1982) in his monograph on Maináümati, but Rashid (1268) has mentioned the 
existence of more than 50 sites in the area. 


In 1803, a copper plate inscription of Ranavankamalla Harikaladeva (1220 A.D.) was 
discovered on the Mainamati ridge during a road repair work (Comilla-Kalirbazar road). 
In the year 1917 N. K. Bhattasali explored the structural remains and antiquities in the area. 
During the second world war, the ruins were re-discovered and thereby the Archaeological 
survey of India came forward to restore and protect some of the sites. Some of the sites 
were greatly disturbed by the brick robbing activities of the military contractors. The 
Pakistan Department of Archaeology began in 1955. It was at Salban Vihara that the initial 
emphasis was given and when unearthed, a large monastic complex was discovered. Then 
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work was continued at Kulila Mura and Charpatra Mura. The other sites which met with 
excavatin since liberation (1971) are Ananda Vihar, Rupban Mura and Ita Khola Mura 
(Chakravarti 2002: 152). 


Manikpatna 

The Orissan institute of Maritime and Southeast Asian studies, Bhuvaneswar, carried out 
trial excavations in 1989-1993 and exposed remains of early historical period such as Indian 
Roulette ware, fragments of amphora, red-glazed ware, Puri-Kushana coins and a Kharosthi 
inscription on a potsherd. The upper levels exhibited huge quantity Chinese celadon ,ware 
made of jade green celadon. Other finds include a damaged Chinese copper coin with a 
square perforation in the centre. All these findings are indications of Manikpatna being a 
flourishing port and trade centre of ancient Kalinga and that it had close trade contact with 
distant lands such as Arabia, Rome, Ceylon and China (Pradhan 1991: 8-10). Manikpatna 
enrolled itself in the maritime History of Orissa from 1st century B.C. to 18th century A.D. 
as can be deduced from literary sources (Tripati 2000: 36) and numismatic sources. 
Shasamalla’s coins have been discovered from Manikpatna in Orissa, Polonaruwa in Sri 
Lanka and Kotchina in Indonesia thereby focusing on the ancient maritime network linking 
coastal Orissa, Sri Lanka and Samatata and obviously excavation reports. 


‘Manikpatna is situated in Brahmagiri taluk of Puri district on the mouth of Satapada 
ghat of Chilka lake. It was in 1993 that the Marine Archaeology centre of National Institute 
of Oceanography, Goa and Department of History of Berhampur University took a joint 
venture and carried out joint explorations on the shore of Chilka at Münikpatna. Terracotta 
ring wells were noticed as well as huge quantities of Chinese ceramics were encoüntered- 
at the site; mounds near the site have yielded early historial pottery. ^ ^"'^ *- ~ 


ay 
re A : 
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Che-li- ta-lo 


Che- li-ta-lo or Charitrapura was another important sea port of ancient Kalinga on thé east 
coast of India. We can collect information about this ancient port city. from the ‘Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang’s account Si-yu-ki, where he mentions, near the shore of the ocean 
in the south east was the city Che-li-ta-lo about 20 li in circuit (6 to 7 km),which was a 
thorough fare and resting place for sea going traders and strangers ftom distant langs in 
the Wu-tu country meaning Orissa (Watters 1973: 190-4). This city was a great mart for 
rare commodities, a great centre of culture, a famous emporium of overseas trade and also 
a great centre of Buddhism in Orissa during 7th century A.D. Che-li-ta-lo, a major port 
of 7th century A.D. is tentatively identified with Chhatragada (Behera 1977: 1-5) situated 
in the vicinity of Chilka lake Charitrapura was also a centre of Buddhism apart from being 
a port. The above identification of Charitrapura is under dispute. Waddel has identified this 
place with Nendra, on the bank of Chitrotpala, a tributary of the river Mahanadi in the district 
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of Cuttack (Ganguli 1975: 75). An old fort exits at the place thereby suggesting the place 
to be an ancient one. Chitrotpala is a tributary of the river Mahánadi in the district of Cuttack, 
The Oriya author Saralà Das of the book Sarala Mahabharata has identified Che-li-ta-lo 
with Chandrabhaga near Konark (Sahu 1964: 142). General A. Cunningham equated 
Che-li-ta-lo with Charitrapura and identified it with modern Puri (Cunningham 1963: 430). 
Its identification with Puri made by Cunningham is tenable as Fang-Chih renders 
Che-li-ta-lo as Chiao-Fang-che which probably means ‘having religious observance’. From 
this information we can deduce that Puri was recognized as a holy place in the 7th century 
A.D. (Tripati 2000: 35). 

Rhys Davis (Ganguly 1975: 68) agrees with the view of Cunningham about the 
identification of Che-li-ta-lo with Charitrapura but is in a state of confusion to accept Puri 
as ancient Charitrapura. However historians hold Che-li-ta-lo and Jagannath Puri to be the 
same and in order to defend Cunningham’s view, it has been counter argued that the Chinese 
pilgrim might have confirmed his travel accounts to centres of Buddhism only, thus 
deliberately excluding reference to the place coming under a different religion (Tripati 2000: 
35). Therefore it may be probable that Jagannath Puri was a famous centre of Buddhism 
as well as Hinduism. And at the same time Jagannath Puri, being a confluence of faith 
had at all times welcomed to its fold the different streams of religious movement occurring 
all over the country. Therefore it has almost been unanimously agreed by scholars that 
Che-li-ta-lo of Hiuen Tsang and Puri are identical (Choudhary 1977: 65-76). Another point 
to moot is that Chodaganga Deva is believed to have built the Jagannath temple of Puri 
in the 12th century A.D. Therefore it might be the reason behind the inability of the Chinese 
pilgrim to refer to Jagannath in his account (Tripati 2000: 35). 

Palur 

An ancient sea port of Orissa identified with the place on the mouth of the river Rishikülya. 
It finds mention in the ancient and medieval historical literature as a place associated with 
sea borne trade and commerce in Orissa. Historians unanimously agree over the fact that 
the Kalihgans were pioneers of Indian colonization in the Indian Archipelago (Banerji 1930- 
31: 108). The ancient Kalibgans braved the seas from the ports of Tamralipti, Palur, Che- 
li-ta-lo and Kalihganagara and enjoyed commercial relations with the Malaysian countries 
(Mahtab 1959-60: 103). Of all these ports, Palur was the most active one as far as contact 
with Malaysia was concerned. Palur had been a prosperous port since the days of Ptolemy 
till the advent of the Portuguese in India in the fifteenth century. Palur had been identified 
by:some scholars as the capital of Kongoda on the basis of Hiuen Tsang’s report (Mahtab 
1959-60: 104). This port finds reference in Ptolemy's Geographic where he has mentioned 
it as an important port of the Kalinga country and an apheterion (point of departure) for 
ships bound for Khryse. The ‘golden land’ or Suvarnabhümi laid immediately to the south 
of Paloura (Gerini 1974: 835). Khryse denotes south east Asian countries such as Sumiitra, 
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Java, Pegu, Burma and some ports of Malaya Peninsula and Indonesia (Mukherjee 1981: 
8-9). Paloura of Ptolemy is identified with modern Palur in Gafijam district of Orissa and 
was located at the southern tip of Chilka lake. Pàlur acted as the only port of departure,to 
the east on the coromandel coast (Majumdar 1986: 175). Kalinga played an important role in 
the trans Asian maritime trade during the early centuries of the Christian era. Even large 
vessels did not sail directly from Sri Lanka to south east Asia, instead they sailed up to 
Palur and from here they proceeded to the golden land or Suvarpabhümi. 


Sylvain Levi as well as K.S. Behera has opined that Dantapur, the ancient capital of 
Kalinga and Palur are identical. Sylvain Levi reached such a conclusion after going through 
many ancient texts such as the Buddhist Jatakas, Pali texts and the Ceylonese chronicles 
(Choudhari 1977: 65-76). K.S. Behera has equated Dantapur with Palur because Pallur 
(Telugu word) means ‘Danta’ (tooth) and ‘Ur’ is identified with ‘Pura’ (city) (Behera 1977: 
115-21). | 

Archaeological explorations conducted by Archaeological survey of India in 1984-85 
at Palur and adjacent areas have yielded Red ware bowls with flaring rim and having ledge 
on the exterior and a fragmentary terracotta dabber in an area of half square kilometer 
in sand dunes. On the basis of a comparative study, the pottery was dated to 12th — 14th 
century A.D. The recent excavations carried out by the Orissan Institute of Maritime and 
South East Asian studies, Bhubaneshwar, further confirms the fact that Palur port existed 
since the Mauryan period. Some early médieval temples do exist at Palur though they are 
buried up to the plinth due to a siltation which is a continuing process due to the south 
west monsoon and wind. A huge number of pottery of early and medieval times were 
encountered while digging the foundation of a house at Palur (Tripati 2000: 39). 


Savar 


This place, situated about 15 miles north-west of Dhaka on the Dhaka Aricha road, was 
important in the early period exclusively for its river trade. The old section of modern Savar 
located on the banks of river Bangshi is linked with the large waterways of Bangladesh, 
and still is commercially important as it draws a respectable number of traffic. The old 
river bank, bazaar deals mostly in timber, rice, pulses, etc and a preliminary investigation 
suggests that in earlier times, this place was commercially linked with far off places such 
as Barishal, Sylhet and Rajshahi. That Savar was a place of riverine importance can be 
reflected in its wealth of archaeological remains. The Madanpur copper plate charter of 
Sricandra (the most important ruler of the Candra dynasty is known to have a long reign 
of nearly half of a century) issued in the 44th to 46th year of his reign has recorded the 
gift of a plot of land by him to a Brahman named Sukradeva (Basak 1949: 57-8; Sircar 
1965: 337-9). This grant was issued from the victorious camp at Vikrampur. The location 
of the donated plot provides some interesting clues about the settlement. Sukradeva was 
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donated land at a place called Varigasagar Sambhandariyaka in Yolamandala (a mandala is 
an administrative unit smaller than bhukti or province) included within Pundravardhana 
bhukti (Basak 1949: 57). Yolamandala finds mention also in the Dhulla copper plate of 
Sricandra (Majumdar 1986: 165-6). According to N.K. Bhattasali, Yolàmandala led to the 
north of the river Dhaleswari in the Manikganj sub-division of the Dhaka district (Basak 
1949: 55). In recent times, ancient Yolàmandala is identified with modern Sabhar, about 
24 km to the north west of Dhaka. This site has yielded many significant Archaeological 
objects, which included the present copper plate also (Chakravarti 2002: 144). 


The ancient occupation of Savar can be proved by the still surviving Kotbari mound, 
which is a large rectangular area (720' x 550") surrounded by a mud wall, which is largely 
eroded now but stood, even in 1925, upto 25' high in places. Now only potsherds 
characterized it as an ancient occupational area (Chakravarti 2002: 139). 


There is another ancient occupational area located close to the modern channel of the 
river, about a mile to the north along the river and known as Mathbari. While clearing, 
this land revealed ancient bricks and potsherd. About a mile to the east of the occupational 
area is situated the Buddhist monastic remains of Savar. The physiography of the Savar 
country side is somewhat undulating and covered by reddish clay belonging to the Madhupur 
Pleistocene uplands. There are numerous sal trees and jackfruit trees around. Therefore 
it can be assumed that this area to the south of Madhupur tract was once deeply forested 
and ancient. Buddhist monks decided to set up an establishment in this forest, which was 
close to a big river side market and port. The second Buddhist establishment at Savar, known 
as Harish Chandra Rajar Bari, is located in Majidpur village, about 2 furlongs to the east 
of the Savar bus stand market. The present height of the mound is about 18'-19', and 
measures 160' by 130'. The Rajasan mound to the east of Harish Chandra Rajar Bari, was 
explored by some local antiquarians in 1913, leading to the discovery of a large number 
of terracotta plaques containing the images of Buddha. In 1925-26, the Archaeological 
Survey of India unearthed traces of four structures in the area, along with some lintels 
made of terracotta. An inscribed Visnu image along with a number of votive reliefs with 
images of Buddha were found. The evidence can be dated to seventh-eighth century A.D. 
N.K. Bhattasali opines that there was a Buddhist monastery at Rajasan. 


Another mound which has revealed a 126'6" square stupa complex is the Rajbari mound. 
Excavation has also revealed a silver *Harikela' coin, a gold coin and a number of Buddhist 
bronze figures. This mound can also be dated to seventh eighth century A.D. on the basis 
of archaeological finds (Chakravarti 2002: 141). 

The ruins from Savar have unearthed six post Gupta coins. Two of the coins bear the 
legend Sri Krama and a third coin figures the legend Sudhanya. These coins does not help 
much to reconstruct the political history of Savar, rather two inscription reported from this 
place are much more useful for the purpose. The first one found incised on a burnt brick 
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fragment contains the name of a king called Harish Chandra Pal. The seeond inscription was 
found by Bhattasali in a Hindu temple and was issued by a king Mahendra who listed his 
genealogy here. The genealogy provide the information that Dhimantasena, a son of the 
king Bhimsena was worshipper of the Buddha, and after a quarrel with his brother, he went 
to a place known as Bhavalina where he established a kingdom upto the Himalayas and 
set up his capital at Sambhar or modern Sabhar. Ranadhirsena's son was Harish Chandra 
Sen who was a saintly king and spent most of his life in Buddhist monasteries. His son 
Mahendra founded a temple. It may be that during the troubled phase of the Pala kingdom, 
one of the member chose the secluded and forested area of Savar to set up a new kingdom. 


Now it is necessary to analyze the connotation of Vangaságar Sambhdandariyaka. 
According to Ranabir Chakravarti, the term Sambhandariyaka may stand for a place where 
items could be appropriately stored. The stored items may logically be associated with 
commercial activities at a given centre of exchange. .This type of exchange centres could 
also .have offered ware housing facilities (Sambhandara) The Sambhandariyaka, being a 
non-rural centre of commerce may correspond to Putabhedana, which literally means a 
place where lids (of merchandise) were broken (by merchant for sale). Therefore we find 
that a Putabhedana and a Sambhandáriyaka performed similar functions as a particular 
type of trade centre which offered facilities of warehousing of commodities (Chakravarti 
2002: 145). The other component of the term Vangasagar denotes the sea of Vanga. Ancient 
Vaüga covered the central part of deltaic Bengal (i.e. Dhaka-Vikrampur-Faridpur) along 
with occasional inclusion of coastal areas variously known as Vangala and Anuttaravanga 
(Bhattacharya 1977: 56). . 


Samandar 


In the Arabic accounts, a port named Samandar finds mention in the country ‘Dhm’ (it is 
pronounced as Dhaum and probably refers to the kingdom of the famous Pala king 
Dharmapala). The name Samandar appears to be named after Samudra or Sea, which 
implies its location being on or near the coastal regions in Bengal (Chakravarti 2002: 165). 
Al-Idrisi (Chakravarti 2002: 166) on the basis of the accounts of Ibn Khurdadbeh (c. A.D. 
882) has informed us that an island lying close to Samandar was visited by various types 
of merchants. The island of Ibn Khurdadbah's accounts has been identified with Sandwip 
island and the port Samandar with its location near the Sandwip island, may logically be 
identified with a port in or near modern Chittagong. Both Ibn Khurdadbah and Al Idrisi 
are highly in praise of Samandar, the situation of the, same according to Al Idrisi being 
on a Khawar or creek like formation (Chakravarti 2002: 166). The situation of Samandar 
on à Khawar made it conducive for ingress and egress of vessels. 


Ibn Batuta during his visit to Bengal in the first half of the fourteenth century 
(1334 A.D.) arrived at a port on the Bengal coast named Sudkawan is described as being 
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very close to the great sea and that Ibn Batuta undertook a northern journey from Sudkawan 
by aboat along the Blue river (most probably the river Meghna). The description of 
Sudkawan strongly suggest its location near Chittagong; (Gibb 1929: 246) and Sudkawan 
of Ibn Batuta’s account are identical as their location suggests. Both of them were situated 
in the Samatata Harikela region of early Bengal. From the regular mention of Samandar 
as a major part in Arabic texts, a little room is left for doubt about the flourishing maritime 
trade on the Bengal coast in the early medieval period. 


Arabic texts also establish Samandar’s sea borne contacts with Uranshin (Orissa coast) 
Kanja (Conjeeveram in the northern part of the Coromandel coast) and Serendib (Sri Lanka) 
(Chakravarti 2002: 166). Ibn Batuta having planned to come to Bengal from the Maldives 
hired a ship and reached Sudkawan via Serendib and Ma’abar (coromandel coast) (Gibb 
1929: 246). On his return journey, he sailed from Sunurkawan (Sonargaon, 24 km from 
Dhaka) for Jawa (Java) in a Chinese junk. Thus in the fourteenth century (Gibb 1929: 
271), the Bengal coast was incorporated into the overseas network with maritime south- 
east Asia, in addition to its trade with the Maldives. The evidences from the account of Ibn 
Khurdadbeh' and Al-Idrisi and also from the travellogues of Ibn Batuta (Rihalà) one can 
deduce that this port rose impressively from ninth to the fourteenth century and reached 
its zenith in the sixteenth century (Mukherjee 1982: 65-83). 


Conclusion: pire 

An overall discussion on the trade and commerce scenario and port cities has highlighted 
oné interesting fact that eastern India in the stipulated time period was not in anyway behind 
her other regional counterparts. Our furnished data in the paper does not sustain the theory 
of a decline óf trade and commerce as well as urbanization in this period. We have taken 


the help of epigraphical as well as literary sources (both indigenous and foreign) to subsist 
our views. 


We have incorporated seven ports from two regions (Bengal and Orissa) of eastern India. 
These two regions share the coastal area of Bay of Bengal. Of these seven, two riverine 
e.g. Devaparvata (river kshirodà) and Savar (river Bangshi) and the rest are all ports. We 
have minutely elaborated the prevailing trade routes, trade items of export and import, and 
the prevailing means of exchange of the period. The port cities mentioned in the paper 
were rich in commodities and were resided by resourceful merchants and visited by 
numerous foreigners. These foreign travellers have painted a glorious picture of these ports 
which is a reverse picture of the predominant decay hypothesis. 
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SUCHANDRA GHOSH 


We know that the region which is commonly called Bengal was in fact an agglomeration 
of certain sub-regions, of which the space to the east of Meghna is our subject of discussion. 
The large spatial segment to the east of Meghna was mainly divided into two kingdoms 
known as Samatata and Harikela in historical sources in different periods of time. The 
presence of Samatata in historical sources is earlier than that of Harikela. The relevant 
sources in the form of praSasti, copper plate charters, coins, indigenous literature, Chinese 
travel accounts and others indicate that it is not always possible to have any water tight 
demarcating line for these two geo-political units. Though these two units had their core 
territories, like the Comilla-Noakhali plain for Samatatd and the Chiittagong coastal tract for 
Harikela, in different periods of time their contours overlapped and sometimes one territory 
subsumed the other (Ghosh & Pal, 2006: 78-96)). Thus the Trans Meghna region represents 
the present territories of Noakhali, Comilla and Chattagram in Bangladesh and Tripura in 
India and was known in early times as the Samatata-Harikela region. This was one of the 
sub-regions of the Bengal Delta. Beside these two kingdoms, in the orbit of Samatata- 
Harikela, we have to take into account another geo-political space which is known as present 
day Sylhet. It appears that this spatial unit, located on the Surma river, an offshoot of 
Meghna was under various political authority both from the north-west like Kamarüpa and 
south-east like Harikela and at times was under local rulers too. Sylhet and Kümarüpa 
were included in the network of interaction of Samatata and Harikela and thus any study of 
Trans Meghna should include these two geo-political units. With the formation of a sub- 
region, a cultural zone was also in the making. Morrison (Morrison, 1980: 115) was the 
pioneer in indicating that the Samatata region was culturally different from other areas of 
the delta and further researches supplement his position. In fact the geographical location 
of the region helped in evolving its own cultural ethos. 


It is important to trace briefly how Samatata became an independent kingdom from 
being just located in the periphery of the Gupta empire. The term Samatata appears in 
the fourth century AD in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta as a frontier 
state together with Davaka (valley of the Kapili-Yamuna, Kolang rivers) and Kamariipa 
(Guwahati region of Assam), (Sircar, 1993: 266), thereby indicating its proximity to Assam. 
The rulers of these areas are referred to as simply nrpatis of a particular region without: 
even having their names mentioned. It is a pointer to the fact that these rulers were perhaps 
merely chiefs and so did not gain enough attention from the Gupta ruler to be referred to 
by name. During the time of the other Gupta rulers succeeding Samudragupta, we have no 
information regarding Samatata'That kingdoms flourished in the Comilla and Faridpur areas 
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in the 5th and 6th centuries is however attested by epigraphic records. The Gunaighar copper 
plate dated 507 AD suggests that Maháràája Vainyagupta was ruling in the region. (Sircar, 
1993: 340-345). The copper plate mentions a division called Uttara mandala anda 
jayaskandhàávara at Kripura which are likely to have embraced a small and compact area 
within the broader region of Samatata. 


Its distinct entity as separate from Vanga was established by the sixth century when 
Varühamihira distinguished between Samatata and Vanga (Sircar, 1985: 47) in his Brhat- 
samhita. Meghna, which practically separates Samatata from the rest of Bengal, formed 
the western boundary of Samatata and this explains its separation from Vanga as a 
geographical entity as well as its association with Davàka and Kümarüpa as frontier belt of 
Samudragupta's empire (Bhattacharyya, 1977: 67). Chinese travelers like Hsüan Tsang (7th 
century AD) and Sheng-chi (2nd half of the 7th century AD) also mention Samatata ‘in 
their records (Islam, 2003:39). In the period following the disintegration of the Gupta 
empire, we have only numismatic evidence to prove Sasünka's rule in the Samatata area. 
No other sources refer to Sasanka's rule in the area concerned. In the second half of the 
7th century three local powers, known as the Ratas, Nüthas and Khadgas were ruling in 
Samatata and in its environs. In the 7th century AD, Samatata emerges as an independent 
monarchical set up, one of its kings claiming the designation of Samatatesvara or Lord of 
Samatata. The Kailan plate of Sridhürana Rata (c. 665-675) shows that he and his father 
Jivadharana bore the epithet of Samatatesvara and had the hill fort of Devaparvata encircled 
by the river Ksiroda as their administrative headquarter (Sircar,1947:221-41).The Chinese 
priest Sheng-chi also found Rajabhata, the Rata ruler ruling over Samatata (Bhattacharyya, 
1977: 66) which indicates that Samatata was coterminous with the kingdom of the Ratas. 
The Khadgas (c. 625-705 AD) on the other hand had Karmanta (Barkanta in Comilla} as 
their royal residence wherefrom they issued their early land grants (viz., the Ashrafpur 
plates). D. C.Sircar suggests that they originally ruled in Vanga (Dhaka-Faridpur-Bakharganj 
area and adjoining regions) and DevaKhadga (c.658-73 AD) extended his power to 
Samatata. (Sircar,1973:23). It may be pointed out that both of these two lines of rulers 
owed their allegiance to a superior power. Towards the end of the 7th century or in early 
8th century, the Khadgas were supplanted by a Deva family. Ánandadeva, a ruler of the 
Deva family calls himself Varigdlamrganka and had his new capital at Vasantapura (year 
39) whereas the old capital was damaged by an invasion of a strong enemy force and had 
to be abandoned. The question that needs to be addressed here is why Anandadeva is using 
the epithet *Vangàla' as we know that Vangala was a separate sub-region and we have no 
direct evidence of Deva rule in Vangala. Vangala adjacent to Vanga (Dhaka, Vikrampur 
& Faridpur) of the early medieval period is the coastal region of present day south-eastern 
Bangladesh. According to D. C.Sircar, probably by Vangala, the Bakharganj subdivision 
was meant and may be the Devas were ruling in this area (Sircar, 1982 :102). The rule 
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of the Devas in Samatata perhaps suffered a blow with the occupation of the region by 
Gopàla (c.AD 750-775), the founder of the Pala dynasty, as indicated by the Sian inscription 
of Nayapala. (Sircar, 1982: 102-22). It is true that this inscription refers to the association 
of the Palas with Samatata but it was perhaps not the earliest political stronghold of the 
Palas as suggested recently (Chakravarti, 2011: 18). We have no other evidence except the 
Sian inscription of a later period and the image inscriptions of the time of Mahipàla I 
to suggest the presence of the Palas in Samatata. On the other hand we know of a ruler 
' called Bhavadeva (c. AD 775-800), contemporary to Dharmapala, issuing copper plate from 
Devaparvata, the capital of Samatata (Gupta Choudhury, 1979: 14-48). Moreover if 
Samatata would have been an early political stronghold, the records of the early Pala rulers 
would have referred to the possession of Samatata or issued copperplate charters from the 
area. It appears that the local Deva dynasty recovered the region after the initial occupation 
of Samatata by Gopala. Abdul Momin Chaudhury also opined that sources do not suggest 
that Gopala rose to power in southeastern Bengal (Chowdhury, 1967: 18). Though 
Ramacharitam (Basak, 1969) mentions that the royal lineage of the Palas originated from 
the ocean, here we cannot take it as Samatata because from the Sian inscription (Sircar, 
“1982: 113-114) it is clear that the ancestor of.Dharmapála attacked Samatata and so, it 
was not their place of origin. After this period till the time of the Chandra ruler Trailokya 
Chandra (c. AD 905-925), the history of Samatata is unknown to us. We only learn that 
Trailokyachandra defeated the Kambojas in Samatata. What appears from the foregoing 
. is that from the seventh century till sometime in the ninth century, Samatata maintained 
its independent political entity as a local kingdom of the trans-Meghna region. 


It will be in order now to look at the history of the other geo political space, the 
immediate eastern neighbour of Samatata, i.e. Harikela, which appeared in inscriptional, 
` numismatic as well as textual sources from about the same period, i.e., the seventh/eighth 
century. According to I-tsing (Takakusu, 1896:44) who met Wu-hing near Nalanda in the Ist 
year of Ch'ui-king period (A.D. 685), the latter sailed from Simhala for the northeast and 
"came to Harikela, which was the eastern limit of Eastern India [Tung T'ien (-chu)] and 
ef-Jambudvipa"', (Mukherjee, 1975: 115-119). This has been taken to suggest that Harikela 
must have had a. littoral area. within -its limits. In the Glossary of Hui-lin (A.D. 817) 
Samatata,;Ho-lai-ka-lo and Tamralipta were. placed near Kàmarüpa (Bhattacharyya, 1977: 
70). It is not clear whether it was an inland territory or a littoral area or both. In indigenous 
‘sources Harikela finds mention at about the same period. In the Arya Mafijusri Mulakalpa 
(8th century AD), (Sircar, 1982: 48), Vanga , Harikela and.Samatata are cited as distinct 
entities. I-tsing also refers to Samatata thereby indicating that Harikela was that region 
"which lay to the east or south-east of the Comilla and Noakhali districts (Takakusu, 1896: 
- 44). Thus the name Harikela denoted by the second half of 7th century AD only the coastal 


area of Chittagong. . - 
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It appears that a Buddhist line of rulers ruled in Chittagong. To it belonged Devatideva, 
Kantideva and Attakaradeva although no connection can be established between them 
(Bhattacharya, 2000:471-487). A land grant of Devátideva dated 715 A.D. refers -to 
Harikelayam (the people of Harikela). Till date this is the first epigraphic reference: To 
Harikela. The Chittagong area over which he ruled is described as Khasa-maka. 

Probably Devatideva belonged to the Non-Aryan Khasa tribe (Bhattacharya, 2000: 471- 
487) mentioned as mercenaries in the land grants of the Palas. Generally speaking, the 
Khasas have been described in the early literary texts as the people par excellence of the 
hilly region. According to the Mahabharata, they inhabit various parts of the Himalayan 
range and have been described as fierce, ferocious and very powerful. The Bhagavata 
Puràna (2.4.18) refers to the Khasas as well known fighters, though they were ultimately 
defeated by Bharata. That they formed a part of the fighter class is borne out by the 
Manusamhita which states that previously they were Kshatriyas. From the Rdjatarargini 
we learn that the Khasa chiefs of Rajapuri intermarried freely with the Kshatriya rulers of 
Kashmir. Thus these references more or less point to the Kshatriya character of the Khasa 
people which they acquired through their military prowess. (Ghosh, 206). This Kshatriya 
character of the Khasa people is clearly pronounced in the metal vase inscription where 
the ruler Devatideva belonged to the Khasa tribe. Though we have no information about his 
origin in the vase inscription, we may suggest that the Khasa tribe resided at the Chittagong : 
hill tracts. It is specifically mentioned in the inscription that land transaction was made from 
the residents of the Chandrabhattàrika grama situated in the Khasa maka (Khasa kingdom). 
Under Kantideva (c. 800-825) Harikela came to form a mandala with its capital (vàsaka) 
at Vardhamànapura identified with present Bara-Uthan village of the Patiya Upazila in 
Chittagong. If Harikela was a mandala, what was the name of the kingdom of Kantideva 
is not known. Harikela continued as a mandala undér Rdjadhirdja Samaramrganka. 
Attàkaradeva (early tenth century). According to Gauriswar Bhattacharya, he was an 
Arakanese who ruled over this region. He was probably a subordinate of Trailokya Chandra 
(c. 905-925), the father of Srichandra (Bhattacharya, 1993: 323-338). Recently a coin 
showing the name Attakara has been found which is in line with the Akara coins. (Islam, 
2012). If they are the same person, then he belonged to the Akara family of Chittagong. His 
capital “was also Vardhamanapura. 


According to the Rampal plate and Bogra ue (Flemming, 2010: 223-244 ) of ` 
Srichandra, Trailokya. Chandra (c. 900-925) became king at Chandradvipa (Bakharganj) 
„and he was the ‘mainstay’ of the i family of Harikela (harikelarajakakudacchatrasmi- 

_ tanamsriyad[m) | 

We have-no idea about the-overlords of the Chandras. The statement has been” taken to 
mean that this family rose to supreme power from the position of a subordinate status in + 
Harikela (Sircar, 1982: 106). Later Vanga, Samatata and Srihatta formed the Chandra ' 
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kingdom. It has been suggested that with this extension of the Chandra power to Srihatta 
from their base at Harikela the name came to be associated with the region of Vanga and 
Srihatta (Mukherjee, 1975:115-119). However it is to be remembered that the records of the 
Chandras do not identify Vanga with Harikela or refer to Srihatta and Vanga within 
the limits of Harikela. It is only in the texts of Yadavaprakása (11th century) and Hema 
Chandra (11-12th century), we have the phrase Varigastu-Harikeliya identifying Harikela 
with Vaga. 

The most important evidence regarding Harikela, however, is coins. These coins have 
been found from Mainamati, Jobra in Chittagong, Sylhet, Belonia subdivision of Tripura, 
Sandoway in southern Arakan and other places (Rhodes, 2002: 1-12). Stylistically, 
typologically and metrologically these pieces have been related to the Chandra dynasty of 
Arakan. They again served as prototypes to the silver pieces of the Akara family of 
Chittagong of about 8-10th century. They were prevalent from c. 7th to 12/13th century 
(Mukherjee, 1975: 115-119). Thus Harikela as a distinct territorial entity made its presence 
felt for a pretty long time. 


It has been suggested that the expansion of the sphere of political influence of the 
Chandras ultimately resulted in its association with Vanga (Mukherjee, 1975:115-119). It 
appears that the Chandras left Harikela and established their independent kingdom 
embracing Vanga, Srihatta and Samatata whereas their overlords, i.e., the kings of Harikela 
continued to hold that territory. If the Chandras exercised any authority on Harikela they 
would have inscribed their names on the Harikela coinage which they did not do. That the 
Chandras did not donate any land in the Chittagong region also supports the contention. On 
the other hand the Akara rulers of Chittagong issued coins in their own name. 


The Hudud al-A'lam refers to Hrknd (taken to be the same as Harikela) as a place on 
the seacoast together with N. Myas, Urshin, S. M.ND.R and Andras (Minorsky, 1937:87). 
The reference to Harikela along with Samandar as places on the seacoast may be noted. 
Either it is a misinterpretation on the part of the author as within the Harikela 
country lay the port of Samandar or it might so happen that Harikela was the name of 
a kingdom as well as the name of a place identifiable with present day Chittagong. 


We shall briefly refer back to Samatata here. In the middle of the 9th century Samatata's 
status of an independent kingdom suffered a blow with the Chandra occupation of Samatata. 
According to the Paschimbhag copper plate his army conquered Samatata and captured 
its capital Devaparvata and attacked Vanga. Shortly before the Chandra occupation of 
Samatata, the city of Devaparvata appears to have been devastated by the Kambojas. The 
charter was issued from the jayaskandhàvára at Vikramapura, which hereafter became the 
political centre of the Chandras and the subsequent rulers of this region. Samatata came to 
form a mandala along with other mandalas like Yolamandala, Nanya mandala, etc. We find 
that the first Mainamati plate of Ladaha Chandra refers to Pattikeraka (Paitkara pargana in 
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Comilla) in Samatata mandala. This ‘Pattikeraka’ later on transformed into a small 
kingdom. One may however note that with the coming of the Chandras, there is a shift 
in the location of politico-administrative centre from Devaparvata to Vikramapura. This 
was due to the more extensive power base of the Chandras which necessitated a shift in 
the capital and to a more viable geographical location. Thus during the reign of Chandras 
Vikramapura loomed large as an important administrative centre and Samatata was 
transformed to a mere administrative division like mandala. Its independent political 
identity lost. Loss of Samatata's political identity however led to the integration of the 
two kingdoms under a single political authority and the incorporation of the Srihatta area 
within the Chandra kingdom helped in the making of a coherent unit in the Trans Meghna 
area. 


We shall now look at the history of Srihatta, which is well known but needs to be 
recapitulated. From the Nidhanpur copper plate of Bhaskar Varman (Sharma, 1978: 38- 
54) we learn that at least southern Sylhet was within the control of the Varmans of 
Kamaripa from 6th century to the 7th century. This conclusion is on the basis of 
the location of the land granted which has been identified with Panchakhanda in Sylhet. 
From the Varmans at least a part of Srihatta passed on to' the hands of the local rulers 
of Samatata, viz. namely the Nathas. Samanta Lokanátha granted lands in a atavi bhukhanda 
in Srihatta, obviously with the idea of reclamation of forest lands for expansion of 
settlement. Next reference is from the Kalapur plate of Samanta Marunda Natha (Gupta 
Chaudhury, 1967: 74-80) where too the grant of a atavi bhukhanda is referred to. Kalapur 
in southern Sylhet is contiguous to the Comilla area. After that we have no reference to 
Srihatta in epigraphic sources till the coming of the Chandras as master of the trans- 
Meghna. The name Srihatta as an administrative division i.e. mandala finds mention in 
the Chandra records. Thus like Samatata and other mandalas Srihatta mandala too became a 
part of the sub-region of trans-Meghna under the Chandras. In the records of the Kàamarüpa 
rulers the area of the granted land formed the southern part of Sylhet. When the Chandras 
extended their sway till Sylhet, it was the southern region. We do not know who was ruling 
in northern Sylhet. Perhaps it was the forefathers of Govinda KeSavadeva. When the Chandra 
power was on the decline Govinda KeSavadeva dared to venture into the southern part of 
Srihatta and thus in the’ middle of the 11th century Srihatta graduated from the status 
of a mandala to a separate kingdom for in the Bhatera copper plate (Gupta Chaudhury, 
1967:153-191) Govinda KeSavadeva is mentioned as the ruler of Srihatta rajya. Here is 
a case where from an administrative division, Srihatta Became an independent kingdom 
whereas in case of Samatata it was otherwise. ' 


Srihatta has often been identified with Harikela in some literary texts. In a manuscript 
of the Rupacintámani kosa (Saka year 1515) Harikela is said to be the name of Srihatta. 
The reading is Harikeli in Kalpadrukosa according to which it was a synonym of Srihatta. 
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According to the Krtyasára,Harikola was the same as Srihatta dea. Thus it has been 
suggested that in the early medieval period Srihatta was known as Harikela (Mukherjee, 
1975: 115-119.). The Kalpadrukosa of Kesava (16th century) also states that Srihatta was a 
synonym-of Harikela (Sircar, 1985: 49). The cause for the identification of Harikela with 
Srihatta. has been explained in the light of the extension of Srichandra’s power to Sylhet 
(Mukherjee; 1975: 115- 119). But we have to remember that the dates of the above texts are 
far removed from the period of Srichandra. 


The coherent political character of the sub-region was disturbed by the ouster of the 
Chandras-in the second half of the 11th century by the Varmans and finally we find that 
during the. later part of the Sena rule an independent dynasty known as the Deva dynasty 
was formed in the eastern side of the Meghna river. As mentioned earlier, in the thirteenth 
century, Pattikeara (Patikara or.Paitkara is a pargana near Mainamati), which was within 
Samatata, formed a separate kingdom. Two kings, Harikáladeva (1204-30AD) and 
Viradharadeva (1230-50AD) are known (no connection can be established between these 
two. kings) and their records come from Mainamati. The name, Hariküla is 
interesting. It may be an example of a territorial name being converted into the namé ofa 
ruler. The second plate refers to the grant of land at Vataganga visaya (not identified) in 
Samatata mandala of Pundrabhukti. (Morrison,1974: 100). Devaparvata lost its importance 
by this period and is not heard of any more. Pattikera developed relationship with Arakan. 
From the, Mainamati copper plate dated AD1220 and issued in the 17th regnal year of 
king Ranavatkamalla Sri-Harikáladeva, it is learnt that Dhadi-eba, a minister of the king, 
donated a piece of land in favour of a vihàra dedicated to Durgottara (a form of the Buddhist 
goddess Tara) in the town of Pattikera. Dhadi-eba is noted as shining in the good practices 
of the Sahaja cult. From his name and also the name of his father Hedi-eba it has.been 
surmised by some scholars that the family might have been of Burmese origin 
(Bhattacharyya, 1933: 282-289). Thus Pattikera as a kingdom developed at the very heart 
of Samatata which cameto form a mandala under the Chandras and shrank in size. 
Gradually it lost its independent identity and merged in to the expanding Paundrabhukti 
(which originally embraced north Bengal during the Gupta rule). Damodaradeva. (1230- 
55AD) and his predecessors probably ruled as feudatories of Senas of Vikramapura although 
Damodara's allegiance was. nominal. In his Mehar copper plate, Samatata appears as a 
mandala. Available evidence till date suggests that the name Samatata can be last seen 
in the Mehar copperplate. (Sircar, 1982:47). 

Apart from political identity, the territorial name Samatata was interestingly extended to 
a land measuring unit and thus in the Barrackpur plate of the Sena ruler, their first record 
of land grant, refers to the use of Samatatiya nala in the Khadi vishaya (south 24 pgs), 
(Sircar, “1982:120) of Pundravardhana bhukti. The plots to be granted were measured by 
Samatatiya nala. According to some scholars Samatata extended as far as the 24 parganas 
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in the west. It is however difficult to conform to this view. In the first place mere use of 
Samatatiya nala as a unit of measurement is not enough of a proof to suggest the inclusion 
of the territory, where this unit of measurement was used, within the region of Samatata. 
On the other hand the use of Samatatiya nala in the region of south 24 paraganas may 
indicate the importance of this unit of measurement as a standard one and in the absence of 
any such unit in the Khādi vishaya this standard unit was used. The rich agricultural base 
and organized political authority of Samatata region may have caused the introduction of a 
standard unit of measurement but it is interesting to note that in the inscriptions of the rulers 
of Samatata we have no reference to nala as a measuring unit. No inscription mentioning 
the name of Samatata have been found from south 24 paraganas. Use of a geo-political 
nomenclature for referring to a system of measurement might be taken to be a marker of 
identity. Recent discovery of a single silver coin bearing the name Samatata is interesting. 
This coin can be placed in the same period of the early Harikela coinage (c.7th century 
AD), (Mukherjee & Acharjee, 1999-2000:173). Though nothing conclusively can be said 
from a single find but one can probe the necessity of issuing a coin bearing the hame 
of Samatata when coins bearing the name of Harikela were much in circulation in the same 
territory. It might be an expression of independent identity. We have a copper plate charter 
of Gopala H, recently published by Ryosuke Furui, where we find that the origin of the 
engraver Dakkadasa is shown by the expression 'sat Samatata-janma'. According to Furui, 
the same expression is also found in case of the engravers of Bhagalpur plate of Narayanpala 
and the Jajilpara plate of Gopala III and it is interesting that they mentioned their Samatata 
origin as an indicator of their identity. (Furui, 2008, 71). It appears that it was important for 
them to distinguish between their place of profession and their place of origin and so they 
proudly claimed their Samatata identity. 


On the question of political identity of a politico-geographical unit, we have seen from 
the above discussion that the Trans-Meghna area as an integrated sub-region under a single 
political authority survived only for around 200 years. For the rest five hundred years within 
this sub-region there were different political centers under local authorities. It can perhaps 
be said from a case study of the Samatata area that local authorities survived in this area 
as long as regional powers allowed them to survive. In case of Samatata, it survived as 
an independent kingdom as long as it was far from the gaze of a regional power. The 
Palas made their presence felt in the political scenario of northern India. Their core territory 
lay in present day Bihar and North Bengal. Samatata lying in the periphery did not draw 
their attention when they were in the height of their power. It can also be argued that 
perhaps the Palas were also not aware of or did not recognize the potential of the port of 
Samandar and so there was no distinct attempt to control the region. The Arab Geographers 
have of course mentioned Samandar as within the kingdom of ‘Dhm’ identified with 
Dharmapála, (Chakravarti, 2002: 165) but it has to be borne in mind that Dharmapala being 
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an important power of the then eastern India was well known to them. Moreover their 
knowledge of the Gurjara Pratiharas and Rashátrakütas also suggest that they were having 
some kind of information about the three major powers of the period. Hence they wrongly 
attributed the port of Samandar to Dharmapála's kingdom. Therefore the absence of Pala 
interest made it possible for the Devas and Varmans to rule independently. The mention of 
Mahipala with respect to two image inscriptions (Bhattasali, 1924: 103-105) from Samatata 
may be taken as a brief presence of Pala power in this region. However one may also add 
that these images could also be brought from the Pundravardhana region. In fact the stone of 
these images do not conform to the stone used in the sculptures from Samatata. Sanjatata’ S 
linkage with Pundravardhana enabled migration of families of scribes (Furui, 2008: 71) 
and perhaps also artisans from Samatata to Pundravardhana. On the other hand when the 
Chandras emerged as a regional power Samatata lost its independent identity and was:turned 
into Samatata mandala within Pundravardhana bhukti under the Chandras who had under 
their sway the geo-political spaces of Samatata, Vanga and Srihatta. For the Chàndras, 
having its initial base in the Chittagong region, it was imperative that they conquer the 
Samatata: area, make it a spring board and move further to the west of the Meghna and 
upwards to the Srihatta area. In their attempt to integrate a larger area within their territory, 
they preferred to leave the core territory of Harikela in the hands of the local rulers. 


. Language and script are ingredients of region formation. Whether any new. style of 
writing developed in this sub-region or was there commonalty between the four sub-regions 
in the scripts that could be discerned from epigraphs needs to be studied. From a preliminary 
study. of :the palaeography of these inscriptions it has been suggested that no new style 
developed in this region; rather there is a clear semblance of the writing of the mid Ganga 
valley, which suggests the close interaction between the Ganga valley and this region (Pal, 
2009). 


The network of relations of this sub-region in the north-west was not only restricted to 
the Ganga Valley, italso extended in the north-east to Kamarüpa and in the south east to 
Arakan. Countries of South-east Asia were also perhaps included in the broader area of 
interaction particularly in case of Buddhism. Kümarüpa and Pundravardhana acted as 
important hinterlands for the region. Pundravardhana acted as a corridor for the land locked 
Ganga valley to reach the sea. It had definite connection with the Arakan region (presently a 
province of Myanmar) also. The characteristics of the scripts found in eastern India in the 
7th-8th centuries are found in contemporary inscribed documents from Arakan. Again the 
‘ha’ used in writing ‘Harikela’ in the coins is borrowed from Arakan. Samatata’s linkage 
with the Arakan region is also understood. from. numismatic evidence. Coins of 
Dharmavijaya (c. AD 665-701), ruler of Arakan, have been recovered from Akyab (in central 
Arakan) and also from Mainamati. (Wicks, 1987:56) The fact that no coins have been found 
in the area of the Chittagong hill tracts would indicate that the chief communication links 
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between the Bengal delta and central Arakan was by way of the Bay of Bengal and not 
overland. It is interesting to note that gold coins of $ridhàrana Rata have been found ina 
hoard from Paglatek, near Goalpara in Assam. This has been found around a temple and 
might have reached here by way of trade as a donation to the temple by a trader from 
Samatata. It may be noted that apart from trade relation, there was perhaps a political 
relation between Samatata and Kamarüpa. It is evident from the inscriptions of Rata and 
Natha rulers of Samatata that they were feudatory rulers owing suzerainty to a superior 
power. The great similarity between the seals attached to the Comilla copper plate of Loka 
Natha and the Kailan copper plate of Sridharana Rata betray their association with the same 
broad system of administration under a common sovereign power. It has been suggested 
that this sovereign power might have been the ruler of Kamarüpa as we know that the 
rule of Kamarüpa extended in and around the Sylhet region, even if for a short period 
(Mukherjee, 1988: 281-286). The route which ran from Samandar in Chittagong to the 
Kamrüpa region or the Ganga valley was partially under the political control of the rulers of 
Samatata. Moreover Samandar was surely linked with other feeder ports in the region. A 
riverine port like Devaparvata must have played an important role in the inland riverine 
communication in coastal Bengal thus providing the vital linkage between different areas 
(Chakravarti, 2002: 166-167). In fact the geographical location of the region helped in 
evolving its own cultural ethos. Trans-Megna was a sub-regional node (Chattopadhyaya, 
2003: 87), which did not stand in isolation. 
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Rangpur Copper Plate Inscription of Mahipala I, Year 5 


Ryosuke Fumut 


Introduction 


In the last three decades, a substantial number of copper plate inscriptions of the Pala kings 
were discovered or rediscovered: four in Indian State of West Bengal,! three in Bangladesh? 
and two in the private collection abroad.? Among them, the Mohipur plate of Gopala II, 
year 3, was re-discovered by the present author from the photographs of copper plate 
inscriptions kept by the Department of Archaeology, Government of Bangladesh. The 
copper plate inscription to be dealt with in this study is another re-discovery from these 
photographs. 


The plate in concern belongs to Mahipala I, whose reign falls in the period between the 
end of the tenth century and the first half of the eleventh. Apart from the present one, 
the four copper plate grants of Mahīpāla I are known to date. They are Belwa plate dated 
year 2 (Sircar 1987a: 1-9),^ Bangarh grant of year 9 (Banerji 19822), Biyala inscription 
dated year 35 (Furui 2010) and Panchbibi plate, of which practically nothing is known 
(Cf. Gouriswar Bhattacharya 1994: 206). 


The present inscription records the donation of two villages to a brahmana. Its find 
spot is untraceable except that it was somewhere in Rangpur district. The current location 
of the plate is also unknown and it may have been lost in the confusion during and after 
Bangladesh Liberation War, as the chief photographer of the department infers. The present 
study is based on the three sets of photographs, which are not perfect but still readable 
in most parts (PLATES 1-4)? 


It is a single copper plate broken in the middle. Its size is unclear from the photographs. 
There is no seal but a projection with a square-shaped hole indicating the presence ofa 
seal detached from the plate. This projection is also ripped off from the plate itself, as is 
clear in a photograph (PLATE 3). The plate is inscribed breadthways on both sides in 
Gaudiya script. It has in total 56 lines, of which 32 are on the obverse (PLATES 1-2) 
and 24 on the reverse (PLATES 3-4). The last two lines are shorter than others. The crack 
in the middle runs through lines 15 and 16 on the obverse and 45 to 47 on the reverse. 
Fortunately most letters in these lines are readable and obliterated letters are still inferable 
by comparison with other grants of the same king, as these lines contain eulogy and 
stereotyped injunctions shared by them. The corrosion of the plate also renders some letters 
on both sides indistinct and especially makes it difficult to read lines 28 and 29, though other 
parts are still readable by enlargement of scanned photographs. Orthographically it shows 
some characteristics common to the inscriptions of Bengal in the early medieval period. 
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V and b is not differentiated and the consonants after r tend to be reduplicated, though not 
always. 


Contents 


The inscription has letters ni engraved at both ends of the first line on the obverse. It seems 
to be the abbreviation for nibaddha, ‘confirmed’, and indicate the endorsement by relevant 
officials. This feature is common to all the other grants of Mahipàla I so far published 
(Sircar 1987a: 6, 1.1; Banerji 1982a: 326, 1.1; Furui 2010: 103, 1.1). 


The inscription proper starts with a symbol denoting Siddham and an auspicious word 
svasti. Its contents can be divided into four parts, namely, the eulogy of the Pala kings 
in twelve verses (11-20), the practical information of grant in prose (1120-48), seven 
benedictory and imprecatory verses (11.48-54) and finally names of the messenger and 
engraver with their descriptions in a verse for each (11.54-56). 


The eulogy of the Pala kings in this inscription is almost the same as the one in the 
Bangarh plate of Mahipala I (Banerji 1982a: 326, 11.1-24). It is also common to his Belwa 
and Biyala grants, except that the order of the eleventh and twelfth verses is inverted in the 
last two grants (Sircar 1987a: 6-7, 11.1-23; Furui 2010: 103-104, 11.1-21). The eulogy begins 
with the adoration of Lokanatha, namely the Buddha, and Gopala I (111-3, v.1). The next 
verse eulogises king Dharmapala, the son of the latter, by a double entendre comparing 
him to the Ocean. He is described as the birth place of Laksmi with Makaras (sa-makara)/ 
the origin of wealth levying equal tax (sama-kara), the one bearing the burden of the earth, 
and the only refuge for the mountains/kings (bhübhrt) approaching him in fear of cutting of 
their wings/destruction of their troops (paksa-ccheda). He is also described as the one 
devoted to the protection of customs (maryádà), an abode of heroism and great with the 
shining whiteness of milk ocean (11.3-5, v.2). The third verse introduces his resembling 
younger brother named Vakpala, who is great like Laksmana, the younger brother of Rama, 
by his virtues. He was the only one abode of policy (naya) and valour (vikrama), abided by 
his brother's order and made quarters under one umbrella, namely under the rule of only one 
king, devoid of female flag bearers of enemies (11.5-7, v.3). From him was born a victorious 
son named Jayapála, who cleansed the world by the acts of Upendra (Visnu). He calmed the 
enemies of Dharma (pala) in the battle and brought comforts of the universal kingship to 
Devapala, his elder cousin (11.7-8, v.4). Vigrahapala I, his son like AjataSatru, was the stream 
of water that is the clean sword destroying decorations: of wives of his enemies, namely 
making them widows by killing their husbands (11.8-9, v.5). He procreated his son king 
Narayanapala, on whose body the protectors of quarters (Dikpàlas) deposited their divided 
substances for the protection of the earth. With his own deeds, the latter decorated the 
throne of dharma gained properly, which had the stone of foot stool illuminated by crest 
jéwels of other kings (11.9-11, v.6). His son, the protector of middle world (the earth) named 
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Ràjyapàla, had fame known to the water beds in deep bottom of the ocean and to the abodes 
of deities which were equal to the kings of the lineage (1l.11-12, v.7). His son Gopila III 
was born to him and his consort Bhagyadevi, the daughter of Tunga, the moon of Rastraküta 
family with lofty crown. For long time, Gopála III was as if the only husband of the earth : 
with manifold garments of four oceans studded with lustre of many gems (ll. 12-14, v.8). 
Beloved Laksmi who was utsaha, mantra and prabhu-Sakti served with loveliness her 
master, the king, who was full of royal virtues, as if she exceeded her co-wife, the earth 
(11.14-16, v.9). From him was born Vigrahapala II, as if the moon showering ten millions of 
rays was, born from the sun at proper time. Like the moon, he, who is dear to eyes, clean, 
having rays/branches of art (kala) and rising, dispersed the heat of the world (1l. 16-17, v.10). 
-His great war-elephants, like clouds, rushed to the ridge of Snow Mountain after drinking 
‘pure water in, eastern country abundant of water, wandering freely in candana forests at 
the foot of Malaya Mountain and making coolness in the Desert by dense raindrops (11.17- 
19, v.11). From him was born king Mahīpäla I, all whose enemies were destroyed in the 
battle because of the pride of his arms and whose lotus like feet were laid on the heads 
of kings, after he had stabilised the ancestral kingship/kingdom (rdjya) unruled and lost 
(11.19-20, v.12). 


The practical information of the grant starts with the reference to issuing place, the 
military camp (Gjayaskandhavara) located in Indrani-grama with its stereotyped description 
in reference to the enormous naval fleet, elephants, cavalry and infantry common to almost 
all the Pala grants (11.20-24). Then Mahipala I, the issuer of the grant, is mentioned with 
the titles of paramasaugata, paramesvara, paramabhattüraka and mahdrdjddhirdja and the 
expression denoting his acceptance as a legitimate heir (pádanudhyáta) by his father 
mahdarajadhiraja Vigrahapala II (11.24-26).7 

According to their ranks, the king honours, announces and orders all the people related 
to (samupagata) the two villages, Rajikagram-odranga in Uddhanna-kaivartta-vrtti-vahikala 
belonging to- Trapatagráma-mandala and Kufijabhaddhik-adàma belonging to Sivagrima- 
mandala. Both mandalas are within Phànita-vithr of Pundravardhana-bhukti (11. 26-38). The 
former village is described as accompanied by (sameta) the land belonging to itself like 
pond (puskarini) and resting place of elephants (hasty-asaya) (1.27). It measures five 
thousands nine hundreds and ten with a reference to some tracts related to kirditas, which 
cannot be comprehended satisfactorily (1.28). The latter village is described as accompanied 
by (sahita) the land of Ksapandaka-$ubha-hàsa belonging to itself and measures forty one 
kulyavapas and one GdhavdGpa (11.29-30). The addressees are divided into two categories. 
The first is ‘all the royal officials’ (asesa-rdja-purusa) or ‘subordinates of his royal majesty’ 
(rajapad-opajivin) including forty five officials and titles and unnamed others (11.30- -37). 
The second is residents beginning with mahattamas, uttamas and REUS reaching 
medas, andhras and candálas, accompanied by brahmanas (1.37). 
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The statement of the king is expressed as a direct quotation of his words. He said that 
the aforementioned two villages were donated by him to a brdhmunu for the increase of 
merit and fame of his parents and himself in the name of Bhagavat Buddha, after bathing in 
the river Ganga following the injunction on the day of winter solstice (utturayuna- 
samkrànti) (11.38, 41-42, 44-45). The privileges and conditions of the grant are listed as 
follows: as far as its own border, grass-field and pasture (sva-simà-trna-püti-gocura- 
paryanta), with flat land (sa-tala), with raised ground (s-oddesu), with mango and mahua 
trees (s-amra-madhüka), with water place (sa-julusthala), with ditches and saline spots (sa- 
gurtt-osura), with market and landing-place (su-huttu-ghuttu), with fine of ten offences 
(sa-das-apacára), with right to catch thieves (su-cauroddharana), exempted fróm all ‘the 
burdens (parihrta-surva-pida), without entrance of cātas and bhatas (u-cdta-bhutd- 
pravesa), without anything taken away (akificid-grühya), accompanied by contributioiv'óf 
all the revenue, tribute, tax, cash tax and so on (samasta-bhaga-bhoga-kara-hiruny-ddi- 
pratyáya-sameta), by the rule of land reclamation (bhiimicchidru-nydyena), dnd ‘as long 
as the sun, the moon and the carth exist (a-candr-arka-ksiti-sumakálam) (1.38-A1). ^ 

The donee is $ri-Dingarami$radeva$arman of Bharadvaja gotru and Bharadvaja, 
Afngirasa and Barhaspatya pravara. He belongs to Maitrayani school and knows theory 
(mimamsa), grammar (vydkuruna), logic (turku) and magical knowledge (vidya). He or his 
family originated from (vinirgutu) Tharkkarika and he is residing in Kaccabhistika 
belonging to Vidyapottaka. He is the grandson of HetukeSvaradeva and the son of 
Graheávaradeva (ll. 42-44). 


Then the king requests 'all of you', denoting all the addressees, to agree with the 
donation and future kings to approve and protect it out of respect for merit of land donation 
and in fear of falling to the hell in case of its violation (11.45-46). He also tells residing 
cultivators to obey the order of the donee and make the stipulated contributions of revenue, 
tribute, tax, cash tax and so on at proper time (11.46-48). The issuing date is mentioned as 
the twelfth day of month Phalguna in the fifth year of the king’s reign (l. 48). It is 
followed by seven benedictory and imprecatory verses (11.48-54, vv. 13-19). The verse aftér 
them mentions the appointment of Vamana as a messenger of the royal order (11.54-55, 
v.19). The last verse says that the present grant was engraved by artisan (sipin) 
Bharadeva, the son of Sükdradeva originating from Posali-gràma (1.56, v. 21). 


} Implications . 

. The eulogy of the Pala kings found in this inscription has been known since the discovery 
i and publication of the Bangarh plate of Mahapala I. However, the discoveries of new 
"inscriptions, especially copper plate inscriptions of the kings of Dharmapala's line unknown 
ito the earlier scholars, require the reinterpretation of some verses. What is important on 
this account is the verses related to Vigrahapala I and his son Narayanapala. While the latter 
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is called king (prabhu) and described as reigning over other kings, there is no description 
indicating the royal status of the former (Il. 8-11, vv. 5-6). In view of the fact that three more 
kings in two generations, namely Mahendrapila, his brother Sürapàála and the latter's son 
Gopila II, reigned after Devapàla in the line of Dharmapala, it is highly possible that 
Narayanapala, the great grandson of Vākpāla, ascended the Pala throne after Gopala II, the 
same of Dharmapála. This point is endorsed by the Badal pillar inscription, which was 
recently re-interpreted in the light of new Pala plates (S. C. Bhattacharya 2008b). This 
inscription contains the eulogy of a family of brahmanas who served the Pala kings as 
councillors or priests for generations (Sircar 1983: 87-91). As S. C. Bhattacharya correctly 
pointed out, it records the deeds of five brahmanas associated with the six Pala kings, with 
indirect references to Mahendrapàla and Gopála II, which were overlooked by the previous 
scholars (S.C. Bhattacharya 2008b: 75-8; Sircar 1983: 88, Il. 7-8, vv. 7-8, 89, Il. 13-14, v. 13 
(Mahendrapila); l. 18, v. 17 (Gopàla ID). What to note are the absence of any reference to 
Vigrahapàla I and the description of Guravamisra, the fifth brahmana associated with the 
Palas, serving both Gopala II and Narayanapala (S. C. Bhattacharya 2008b: 78-9; Sircar 
1983: 89-90, Il. 18-20, vv. 17-19). These facts support the view that Nàrayanapala ascended 
the throne immediately after Gopàla II. Though the reference to Vigrahapala I with the 
title of maharajadhirdja in the Bhagalpur plate of his son Narayanapala seems to indicate his 
royal status? the eulogy in the plate lacks any descriptions of him as a king (Sircar 1983: 82, 
1.13-16, vv. 8-9, 83, 1.24, v. 17). The conferment of the royal title to him can be a 
retrospective measure to legitimise the ascendance of his son, who belonged to the parallel 
branch, to the throne. It also accords well with the reference to dharm-Gsana ‘acquired 
properly’ (nydy-optatam), which seems to emphasise his legitimate ascendance to the throne 
(1.11). 

The descriptions of the donated villages have some important implications for the rural 
history of early medieval Bengal. Rajikagrim-odranga, the first village, is said to have been 
in Uddhanna-kaivarta-vrtti-vahikala (1. 27). Village with similar suffix, Osinna-kaivarta- 
vrtti, is mentioned in the Belwa plate of the same king as one of donated settlements (Sircar 
1987a: 7, 1.29). Kaivartas were deemed to be a social group engaging in fishery and 
boatmanship and mentioned as the lowest section of the rural society in at least one Pala 
grant (Furui 2009: 325, 1.36). However, these cases seem to indicate the growth of some 
section of them to a class of landholders, as vrtti denotes a land granted for livelihood 
or some service (Sircar 1966: 381). It is remarkable that Osinna-kaivarta-vrtti also belongs 
to Phanita-vithi, the same administrative unit as the one mentioned in the present inscription 
(Sircar 1987a: 7, 1.28). This fact may indicate concentration of landholding kaivartas and 
probable location of the territory of the kaivarta king who served the Pala kings as a 
subordinate ruler and then revolted against them in Varendra, North Bengal (Sastri and 
Basak: 1.12 commentary, 1.29 commentary). 
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The reference to kirātas in relation to this village is also interesting. Though the meaning 
of relevant portion is not clear, it seems to indicate the inclusion of some land related to 
hill (kudhra) or tamarind tree (cukra), where some actions are supposed to be taken by 
kiratas (1.28). As a generic term, kiráta denotes any forest tribes, especially in eastern India 
(Parasher 1991: 190-1). Their appearance in this context connotes proximity of the 
concerned village to the forest area inhabited by these people and further the agrarian 
expansion through the reclamation of forest tracts. The inclusion of resting place for 
elephant (hasty-àsaya) in its premise also attests to the proximity to forest. 


Another point of interest is the measurement (parimàna) of the donated villages. 
Rajikagrm-odranga measures five thousands nine hundreds and ten, without any reference 
to the unit of measurement (11.28-29). Similar descriptions of settlements with the word 
‘standard’ (pràmana) accompanied by numbers in hundreds and thousands are found in the 
two inscriptions of Gopala II and the Belwa and Biyala plates of Mahipála I. As I have 
discussed elsewhere, it seems to be the production from land or village counted in purdna, 
a unit of silver currency which was rather notional in this period (Furui 2009: 321-2). The 
present case can be the same. On the other hand, Kufijabhaddhik-adama measures forty one 
kulyavapas: and one Gdhavapa (1.30). Both are units of land measurement, which were 
mentioned in the copper plate inscriptions issued in North Bengal under the Gupta regime 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. While there are several opinions on the size of land indicated 
by these-units, which can be different according to locality, their interrelation is somehow 
established: one kulyavápa corresponds to thirty two ddkavapas.? What is remarkable is the 
coexistence of different system of measurement in the villages under the jurisdiction of 
the same administrative division, in this case Phanita-vithi. Such a phenomenon is also 
observable in the first plate of Gopala II dated year 4, in which each system is applied to 
different settlements (Furui 2009: 325, 11.26-28). 


As for the donee, his affiliation to Maitrayani school of Black Yajurveda is remarkable 
(1.42). This is so far the only one case of a brühmana donee of this school mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Bengal. While the schools of White Yajurveda like Kanva, 
Madhyandina and Vajasaneya appear in the several copper plate inscriptions in Bengal, a 
reference to the schools of Black Yajurveda is rare.!° Only other known case is the 
Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravarman, which include nine Cürakyas and one Taittiriya 
among two hundred five brdhmana donees (Niyogi 1967: 67-72). Another point of interest 
is the village from which his family originated. It is mentioned as Tharkkarika in the present 
plate (1.43). It can be identical with Tarkari in Sràvasti, locatable around present Hilli- 
Balurghat area of South Dinajpur district of West Bengal (Sircar 1971: 294-8), which was 
known to be a Brahmanical centre providing highly qualified brahmanas. 


The messenger Vàmana seems to be the same as mantrin bhatta-Vamana who fulfilled 
the same duty in the Bangarh grant of the same king (Banerji 1982a: 328, 1.61). As for the 
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engraver, the reference to Posali-grama as his place of origin is important (1.56). Including 
the present plate, there are six Pala grants engraved by artisans from this village. All of 
them belong to the reigns of Mahipàla I and his grandson Vigrahapala IM, which is 
assignable to the period from the end of the tenth century to the latter half of the eleventh. 
The analysis of names of the engraver and his father recorded in each inscription shows 
three families involved in the duty of engraving grants of the Pala kings. The first is the 
family of Candràáditya, whose two sons engraved the Belwa and Biyala plates of Mahipala 
I respectively.!! The second is Südradeva and his son Bharadeva mentioned in the present 
inscription (1.56). The third is the family of Vikramaditya, whose son Mahidharadeva 
engraved the Bangarh grant of Mahipàla I and grandson Sagideva acted as the engraver 
of the Amgachi and Bangaon plates of Vigrahapala III (Banerji 1982a: 328, 1.62; Banerji 
1982b: 298, 1.49; Sircar 1987b: 57, 11.48-49).'? The shared name endings, -dditya and - 
deva, may or may not indicate the interconnection of these families. At least tbe presence of 
an artisan group specialised in engraving the Pàla copper plate inscriptions in this particular 
village is clear. 
Among the place names, Pundravardhana-bhukti is well-known as an administrative unit 
covering wide range of North Bengal. Phanita-vithi is mentioned in the Belwa grant of 
Mabipàla I as one of the three administrative units under the aforementioned bhukti (Sircar 
1987b: 7, 1.28). It also appears in the Belwa plate of Vigrahapala III, year 11, as Phanitavithi- 
visaya (Ibid.: 11, 1.27). The reference to the administrative unit common to the last two 
plates, both of which were discovered from village Belwa in present Palsa union, Ghoraghat 
upazila, Dinajpur district of Bangladesh (Khan 2007: 11), may indicate the proximity to this 
area of Rajikagram-odranga and Kufijabhaddhik-idima, the villages mentioned in the 
present inscription, and Trapatagráma-mandala and Sivagrima-mandala, the administrative 
divisions to which these villages belong. There is no clue to the identification and location 
of Indràni-gràma, issuing place of the grant, though it can also be located in some proximity. 
It is same for Kaccabhistika belonging to Vidyapottaka, where the donee was residing. 


Text? 
[Metres: Verses 1, 8 Srugdhura; verses 2, 3, 6 Sardülavikridita; verses 4, 7, 10 Vusuntutilukd; 
verse 5 Aryd; verse 9 Indruvajra; verse 11 Mandáükrüntà; verse 12 Málini; verses 13-17, 20, 
21 Anustuubh; verse 18 Sülinr, verse 19 Puspitagri] 
Obverse Gi 
l. ni^ Siddham!> syasti//maitr[1]--karunya-ratna-pramudita-hrda-ni 
2. yah  preyasim: sanda[dha]nah |^ samyaksa[mvo(mbo)]dhi-vidyà-sarid-amala-[ja]la- 
[ksali]t-àjfiàna-pankal/jitva yah kamakari-[pra]bhavam-abhibha[vam] 
- 3." sa(Sa)$vati[m] pra[pa] éa[ntim] sa érimal=Lokanatho jayati daSava(ba)lo “‘nyas=ca 
Gopilddevah//[1*] Laksmi-janma-niketanam samakaro v[o]- 
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dhum ksamah ksma-bharam-paksa-ccheda-bhayad-upasthitavatam-ek-asrayo 
bhübhrtam/marayda-paripàlan-aika-niratah $aury-alayo 'sm[a]- : 
dzabhüd-dugdh-a[mbho]dh[i]-vijàsa-hasi-mahima ^ $ri-Dharmmapalo — nrpab//[2*] 
Ramasy-eva grhita-satya-tapasas-[ta]sy-anurüpo gunaih Sau- 
m][i]trer-[u]da[pà]di tulya-[ma]hirii. .Vakpála-nàm-ünujah/sa $riman-naya-vikram- 
aika-vasatir=bhratuh sthitah $ásane $ünyah $atru-pa- 
[ta]kinibhir-akarod-ek-atapatrá digah//[3*] tasmad=upendra-caritair=jjagatim 
punànah putro [va(ba)]bhüuva vijayi Jayapala-nà- EE 
mü/[dha]rmma-dvis[am] $amayita yudhi Devapale yah pürvvaje bhuvana- Tu 
sukhany=anaisit//[4*] $rimàn-zVigrahapalas-tat-sünur-Ajata- » 


. ' Śatrūr=iva jätaþ/Śśatru-vanitā-prasādhana-vilopi-vimal-āsi-jala-dhārah//[5*] dikpālaih 


ksiti-palanaya dadhatam dehe [v]i- 
bha[kta]h-gunün $rimantam janayam-va(m-ba)bhüva tanaya[m*] Narayanam sa 
prabhum yah ksonipatibhih $iromani-ruca-slist-ànghri-pt- 


. th-opalam nyày-opattam-alaficakára caritaih svair-eva dharmm-àsanamv/[6*] toy- 


ü$ayair-jjaladhi-müla-gabhira-garvbha(bbha)ir-ddev-alayai$-ca ku- 


. la-bhüdliara-tulya-kaksaib/vikhyata-kirttir-abhavat-tanaya$-ca tasya $ri-Rajyapála iti 


madhyamalokapálab//[7*] tasmàt-pürvva-ksi- 

tidhran-nidhir-iva  mahasüm  Rastrakiit-anvay-endos=Tungasy=ottunga-mauler = 
dduhitari tanayo Bhagyadevyàm prasütab/$rimünzGo- 
paladevas=cirataram=avaner=eka-patnya iv-aiko bhartta-bhün-naika-ratna-[dyu]ti- 
khacita-catuh-sindhu-citr-ansukayah//[8*] yam 


. svümina[m] ràja-gundir-anünam-üsvate cárutay-ünuraktü/utsüha-[man]tra-prabhu- 


Sakt[i]-[laksmih pr*]th[v*]im sapatnim=[i]va $[1]- 


. layanti// [9*] tasmàd-va(d-ba)bhüva savitur-vvasu-[ko*]ti-varsi ka[lena] cand[ra] 


[i]va Vigrahapaladevah/netra-[pri]yena, vimalena ka- 
làmayena yen=oditena dalito bhuvanasya tapah//[10*] de$e pràci pracura-payasi 
svaccham-üpiya toyam svairam bharntva tad-a- 


. nu Malay-opatyaka-candanesu/ krtvà sàándrairzMmarusu jadati §1karair=avbhra 


(bbhra)-tulyah Praleyadreh katakam=abhajan=yasya senā- 

gajendrab//[1]*] ^ hata-sakala-vipaksah  sangare Va (bà)hu-dafr]ppüd-anadhikrta- 
viluptam-ratya(jya)m--àsadya pi[tr]ya[m]/[ni]hita-carana-padmo bhübhujam mürddhni 
tasmad-abhavadza- T 
[va]nipalah $ri-Mahipaladevah//!® [12*] sa khalu Bhügiratli- ipia piatti 
(na)- nana-vidha-nau-vataka-sampadita- 
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setu-va(ba)ndha-nihita-saila-Sikhara-$reni-vibhramat/nirati$aya-[gha]na-ghanaghana- 
ghatá-$yamayamüna-vàsara- 


22. | laksmi-samàravdha(bdha)-santata-jalada-samaya-sandehat/udicin-aneka-na[ra ]pati- 


23. 


24. 


25 


26. 


27. 


prabhrtikrt-aprameya-haya-vahini- 


: khara-kur-otkhàta-dhüli-dhüsarita-digantaralat/parame$vara-sevà-samàyat-à$esa-jamvü 


(mbü)dvipa-bhüpal-a- 
nanta-pidata-bhara-namad-avaneh Indrani-grima-samavasita-Srimaj-jayaskandhavarat 
paramasaugato ma- 


harajadhiraja-Sri-Vigrahapladeva-pad-dnudhyatah/ paramesvarah paramabhattarako 
maharajadhiraja- 

h érima[n2Ma]hipaladevah — kusali/éri-Pundravarddhana-bhuktau = Phanita-vithyiim 
Trapatagrama-mandal-antahpa- 

tyzUddhanna-k[ai]var[tta]-vr[tt]i-vahikale ^ puski(ka)rin[i]-hasty-aSay-adi-sva-~samva 
(mba)ddha-bhümi-sahita-Ràjikagràm-odrange 


28." kirütabhi[s*]-sama[ktavi(?))-huta-[ku]dhroge [talaya(?)]-gamvi-hasa-cukra-da(da)s- 


29. 


30. 


o($-o)ttara-navasat-àdhike pafica-sahasra-pari- 

méane/tatha | Siva[gráma]-mandal-üntahpati-Ksa[pa]ndaka-$ubhahàsa-sva-samva(mba) 
ddha-bhümi-sahite Kufijabhaddhi- 
kadame/adhà(dha)vàp-adhik-ai[ka]catvarinsat-kulyavàpa-parimàne/samupagat-ásesa- 
raja-purusan 


31. raja/ràjanyaka/ràjaputtra/rajam[à]tya/mahàasandhivigrahika/maháksapatalika/ 
mahasamanta/maha- 

32. senàpati/[ma]hapratihara/daussadhasa[dha]nika/mahadandanayaka mahakumaramatya/ 
[ra]jas[tha]nry-o- 

Reverse 

33. parika/dasa($a)paradhika/cauroddharanika/dandika/dandi(nda)pasika/Saulkika/ 
gaulmika/ ksetrapa/ p[r] Panta- 

34. pala/kottapala/angaraksa/tadayuktaka- M M E -ostra- FüBusd bue: 
vyüprtaka/ kisora-vadava-go-ma- 

35. hisy-aj-àvik-adhyaksa/düta- xProsdpiEo/gurungamiknlaDpHVOFG IR o 
gramapati/ tarika/ Gau- E bins 

36. da/Milava/Khasá/Hüna/Kulika/Karnnatü/Lata/cáta/bhata/sevak-àdin-anyamé-c- 
akirttitàn/raja-püd-opajtvina- 

37. h/prativasino vrü(brá)hman-ottaràn/niahattarii-ottama-kutumvi(mbi)-puroga-med 


andhra-candàla-paryantün/yath-àrham manayati/’ vo(bo)- 
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dhayati/samadi$ati —ca/viditam-astu bhavatam/yath-opari-likhitam=idam grāma- 
dvayam/sva-simà-trna-püti-gocara-pa- 


. ryantam/sa-talam s-oddesa($a)m/s-àmra-madhükam/sa-jalasthalam/sa-gartt-osaram/sa 


-hatta-ghattam/sa-da$apacüram/sa-cauroddharanam 
parihrta-sarvva-pidam/a-càta-bhata-pravesam/akiticid-grüáhyam/samasta-bhüga-bhoga- 
kara-hirany-àádi-pratyaya-sametam/ 


. bhümicchidra-nyayen-a-candr-ürkka-ksiti-samakalam/matàá-pitror-atmanas-ca punya- 


ya$o 'bhivrddhaye/ bhagavantam Vu(Bu)ddha-bha- 


. tü(ttà)rakam-uddisya/Bharadvaja-sagotràya Bharadvaj-Angirasa-V4(Ba)rhaspatya- 


pravariya Maitrayani-Sakh-adhyayine 


. mimànsü-vyàkarana-tarkka-vidyà-vide Tharkkarika-vinirggata-Vidyapottaka-samva 


(mba)ddha-Kaccabhistika-[vàsta]vyà- 
ya Hetuke$varadeva-pautriya GraheSvaradeva-putraya $ri-Dingaramisradevaga rmmane 
uttaràyana-samkra[ntau] Gang[a]- 


Js t 


. yümzvidhivat-snatva $a[sa]ni-krtya pradata(tta)m=asmabhih/ato bhavadbhih sarvvair= 


ev-ünumantavyam bhavibhir=a[pi bhü]pati- 
bhi[h] bhüme[r*]-ddana-[phala-gaura*]vat/apahara[ne ca] mahanaraka-pàta-bhayat/ 
dánam-idam-an[umody-ànupàla]-[niyanv pra*]- 


. tivasibhig=ca ksetrakar[aih] àjfià-[$ra]vana-vidheyi-bhüya [yathà]-kala[m samucita*]- 


[bhaga-bhoga]-kara-hirany-àdi-[pratyay ]-[opanaya*]- 


. h kàrya iti//samvat 5 Phalguna-dine 12// bhavanti c=atra dharmm-anuSamsinah/slokah 


//va(ba)hubhir-vasudha da[tta rajabhi]- 


. s=Sagar-adibhih/yasya yasya yadà bhümis-tasya tasya tadā phalan//[13*] bhümim yah 


pratigrhna(hna)ti ya$-ca bhümin [prayacchati/] ubhau 


. tau punya-karmma(rma)nau niyatam svargga-gaminau//[14*] gam-ekam svatta(rna) 


m=ekafi=ca bhiimer=apy=arddham=angulam/ hata[n-naraka]m-àyáti 


. yavad=ahiita-samplavan//[15*] sastim-varsa-sahasráni svargg[e] modati bhümidalb/ 


ükseptü c-ünumantü ca tüny-eva narake vaset//[16*] sva-dátta[m] pa- 


. ra-dattim=va yo hareta vasundharim/ sa visthayüm krmir=bhitva pitrbhih saha 


pacyate//[17*] sarvvanzetünzbhavinah parthivendrin=bhiiyo bhüya- 


. h parthayaty=esa Ramah/ simanyo=yan=dharmma-setu[r*]snrpanam kale kale 


pülaniyah kramena// [18*] iti kamala-dal-àmvu(mbu)-vindu-lolàm 
$riyam-anucintya manusya-jivitafi-ca/sakalam-idam-udührtafi-ca vu(bu)ddb[v]à na 
hi purusaih para-kirttayo vilopyah/[/19*] Vamanas-abhinandi- 


. ta-gunair=vijayati yatab[/*] ten=ftra Vamanas-amau(sau) $asane dütakah krtah// [20*] 
56. 


Posali-grüma-niryata-Südradevasya sununa[/*] idam &isanam-utkirnna[m] $ri- 
Bharadeva-&lpina// [21*]' — 
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Notes l : LM 


1 Indian Museum Plate of Dharmapala, year 26 (S. C. Bhattacharya 20082, Furui 2011); 
Jagajjibanpur Plate of Mahendrapüla, year 7, (S. C. Bhattacharya’ 2007); Ld pues of 
Madanapala, years 2 and 22 (unpublished). íCla 


2 Mohipur Plate of Gopala IL, year 3 (Furui 2008); Biyala Plate of Mahipila I, year 35, (Para 
2010); Panchbibi Plate of Mahipala I (unpublished). , 

3 Suvarnakarika-danda Plates of Gopala IL, year 4 (nos 1 and 2) (Furui 2009). According; to the 
location mentioned i in them, they seem to have originated from Dinajpur area of Bangladesh. 

4 While Sircar read its date as samvat [5], it is samvat 2 according to my own reading from a 
digital photograph provided by Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Kolkata. ` 

''5 [provide in this article the two sets of photographs, of which the'first was taken without chalk 

and the second with it. The third set is not put hér& die to its poor quality. 


6 Bracketed numbers indicate lines in the plate. Verse numbers are also provided wherever 
necessary. 5 
For the interpretation of pādānudhyāta, see (Ferrier and Törzsók 2008). 
8 ‘mahārājādhirāja-śrī-Vigrahapāladeva-pādānudhyātah’, (Sircar 1983; 83, 1.28). 
For discussions on these units and their possible sizes, see (Sircar 1965: 411-4). 
10 I would like to thank Prof. Shingo Einoo, my colleague, for reminding me of this fact. 
1] Pusyaditya (Sircar 1987a: 9, 11.57-58) and Damaditya (Furui 2010: 105, 1.55-56). — 
12 The last inscription refers to the father of SaSideva as Manhrideva, which is most likely 


misspelling of Mahideva, as Sircar suggests (Sircar 1987b: 51, 57 note 4). e 
13 Read from the photographs. Sorteny of the Department of Archaeology, Government of 
Bangladesh. 


14 There are letters ni engraved on both ends of the first line. 

15 Expressed by a symbol, a loop open“to thé left. 

16 There is an obscure symbol, a horizontal stroke with a small circle at its bottom, engraved 
between h and double dandas. It seems to indicate punctuation. 

17 Reading of this line is uncertain due to poor condition of the photograph. 
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18 A horizontal stroke indicating ra in the conjunct prü is unclear and the engraver wrote a 
letter ra above pà, seemingly to indicate its insertion. 
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PLATE 1 Rangpur Plate of Mahipala I, Obverse. Courtesy of the Department of Archaeology, 
Government of Bangladesh. 
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PLATE 2 Rangpur Plate of Mahipala I, Obverse (with chalk). Courtesy of the Department of 
Archaeology, Government of Bangladesh. 
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PLATE 3 Rangpur Plate of Mahipala I, Reverse. Courtesy of the Department of Archaeology, 
Government of Bangladesh. 
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Rangpur Copper Plate Inscription of Mahipala I, Year 
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PLATE 4 Rangpur Plate of Mahipala I, Reverse (with chalk). Courtesy of the Department of 


Archaeology, Government of Bangladesh. 
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Bangarh Matha and Somapura Vihara: Two early Medieval Sacred 
Institutions under the Palas 


SAYANTANI PAL 


The early medieval period in India saw the growth of regional features in different aspects 
of life, viz., polity, society, economy and culture. Regional features also permeated r:ligious 
life and practices as local characteristics entered into the brahmanical Bhakti cults of 
sectarian nature. B. D. Chattopadhyaya points out that a curious convergence of emotional 
bhakti is recognizable in all major religious system of early medieval India and one common 
element among them is the growth of the institution of preceptor, the central figure in the 
matha. Royalty subscribed to the brahmanical ideology of deva-dvija-guru-puja and the 
bond of bhakti was established between the individual and the deity. Matha centers evolved 
succession of acáryas who figure in epigraphs in terms akin to genealogies of royal families 
(Chattopadhyaya 2003: 152-171). 


It is interesting to note that such ideology, characteristic of the Early Medieval period 
is noticeable both in the brahmanical and non-brahmanical monastic establishments. Such a 
situation can also invite competition and even conflicts between sacred establishments under 
royal patronage to attract more favour from the royalty. In this context the activities of 
the Bangarh matha and Somapura mahdvihdra, two important establishment of early 
medieval Varendri (north Bengal) may be taken into account. Both were established and 
patronized by the Palas who remained the dominant regional power of eastern India for a 
period of four centuries (8th-12th century). 


In this context the growing importance of institutions like viháras and mathas, apart 
from the temples may be taken into consideration. Ranabir Chakravarti points out that 
although vihdras had existed from an early period, the mathas assumed their importance 
particularly in the early medieval period. According to the Amarakosa matha is an institution 
where the preceptors and disciples live together. It may contain shrines also. It functioned 
as an educational institution, teaching the philosophy.of the particular religious sect and 
also other branches of philosophy. Gradually construction of mathas came to be recognized 
as more meritorious than that of a temple (Chakravarti 1991: 30-40). 


From the time of Surapala the Palas had leanings towards Saivism. At his mother's 
request Surapüla granted villages to the temple of Mühateávara Siva (named after his 
mother) at Varanasi and the Saivücüryas for their maintenance (Sircar 1982: 77-80, 213- 
218). It may be mentioned that the Palas supported both the orthodox Pü$upata and 
unorthodox Mattamayüra sect. Mahīpāla (c. 977-1027 C.E) conquered Varanasi and 
probably came into, contact with.the Durvasd sect there. The Bangarh (South Dinajpur, 
West Bengal) Murtisiva pragasti of Nayapala (c. 1027-43 C.E) shows that Mahīpāla built 
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a huge matha there for the Saiva ascetic Indragiva who thus came to live there as it's in 
charge (Sircar 1982: 85-101). The matha was of prüsada-meru type as described in the 
Linga Purana (Bhattacharyya 2004: 13-22). Gold was used to adorn it. The site of the matha 
has been located at Sibbati in Bangarh. The reason for selecting Bangarh was that Varendra 
was the only stronghold of the Palas in Bengal. This may be surmised from a study of the 
locations of their land donations on the basis of their copper plate charters. All of them 
record donations in North Bengal. It has also been pointed out that both at Bangarh and 
Mahasthan (which is not well documented as Bangarh) the Pala phases witnessed the height 
of structural activities and prosperity, marking, in the words of B. D. Chattopadhyaya, a 
definitive phase in the formation of regional power structure with a strong base in Varendra 
and also a significant new phase in the history of the two major urban centres of this region 
(Chattopadhyaya 2003: 66-101). The establishment of a matha under the patronage of the 
royal family was certainly aimed at legitimizing and strengthening their base with the 
help of the Saiva acaryas. 


Indragiva performed Sodáa mahadàna. The Bangarh praáasti refers to the mahamatha 
of Golgi from which the Rudras originated as Saiva ascetics and Vidyasiva, the progenitor 
of this line also originated from it. This Golaki matha school was propagated through an 
extensive network of monastic institutions (Talbot 1987: 133-146). It appears that the ‘Golgi 
mahamatha’ of the Bangarh praáasti actually refers to the matha of this sect at Varanasi 
which was the central matha (mahamatha) where Vidyasiva, the first ac@rya-mentiofed in 
connection to the Golgi mahdmatha actually lived. VidyaSiva’s contemporary Sadbhàva- 
S$ambhu obtained many villages from Kalacuri Yuvaraja at Jabbalpur and established a 
Golakimatha there. The establishment of a Golakimatha had profound influence on the Pala 
rulers and Nayapàla was the first Pala ruler to be initiated into'Saivism. ‘He acknowledged 
Sarvasiva of this line as his preceptor. When SarvaSiva went to vdnaprastha his disciple 
Murti$iva took charge. He was particularly interested in building temples. According to the 
Linga Purina construction of Saiva temples and enshrinement of Siva lirigas are means 
of liberation and construction of different types of Saiva shrines determines the various 
categories of attainment on the part of the devotee. Persons responsible for additions, 
alterations and renovation also get rewards (Bhattacharyya 2004: 13-22). Murtisiva seems 
to have fully followed this ideal and established temples, buildings (kirti), excavated large 

. lakes, and constructed gardens. He also constructed a badabhi for Bhavani. D. R. Das points 
out that it was a particular type of temple and in canonical literature its construction 
X ;has been advised for the installation of some particular deities. In West Bengal they were 
Í .imeant for the worship of Mother Goddess in different forms (Das 1997-99: 44-49). 
tRipasiva, his disciple and successor refuted many scholars all over the country and caused 
1o be made an image of Murtiáiva and had written his eulogy. As C. Talbot observes, 
institutionally the most striking feature of the Golakimatha school is that from its inception 
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ithe teachers were closely associated with royal benefactors (Talbot 1987: 133-146). Here, 
too, we find that from the beginning the ascetics of this matha attracted the attention of 
Mahipàla who was instrumental in bringing them to Bangarh. They received their active 
support. As an academic institution its role is not clear though its teacher Rtipasiva is said 
to have defeated the other scholars all over the country in debate. However, like.the Andhra 
Golakimatha its teachers did not come to be associated in administration at a‘later-period. 
Murtisiva was deified and N. Goswami suggests that an image from Dogachia.-indicates 
the rise'of the cult of Murtisiva. Intérestingly it shows two associate ascetics who might 
be the acàáryas of local mathas (Goswami 1996: 267-75). In that case the main Golakimatha 
‘of Bangarh tried to extend its influence in the neighbouring areas through these associate 
mathas. Unfortunately we do not have any evidence to establish this as C. Talbot shows 
in the case of Andhra (Talbot 1987: 133-146). "s 


Thus the Bangarh matha should have functioned as a node of dissemination of sectarian 
philosophical tradition of the Mattamayüraka sect of the Siddhanta school. Acáryas-of 
Mattamayüra clan played a significant role in building mathas and they were mostly active 
in Central India and other parts of the country from the ninth to the thirteenth century 
(Parmeshwaranand 2004: 230). Similar kind of development might be noticed among the 
Pasupatas in Western India. They ultimately succeeded in ''adapting the imported cults of 
the Great Tradition to the religious and ideological reality of the peasants and tribals of the 
region'' (Teucher 2005: 1-16). In this light the influence of the Bangarh matha on the local 
people including the tribals may be investigated, as this is the region where the Kaivarta 
revolt originated towards the end of the reign of Vigrahapala III, the successor of Nayapala. 
It may be pointed out that according to the Ramacarita, after the liberation of Varendri, 
Ramapila established many temples of Siva in order to pacify his own people (Sastri 1969: 
159). This sufficiently brings out the impact of Saivism in Varendri under the Palas and the 
Bangarh matha must have played a significant role jn, it, os 

How far Buddhism continued to have the support of the Pala rulers? Did the preceptors 
of this religious faith succeeded in drawing sufficient favour from the royalty like the 
preceptors of the Bangarh matha? Buddhism was the dynastic religion of the Palas and 
all of their land grant charters bear the Dharmacakra seal. Both Dharmapala and Devapala 
are said to have built many monasteries, according to the Tibetan tradition. The activities of 
the Somapura mahavihdra at Paharpur may be taken into consideration in this context since 
it was situated very close to the Saiva matha of Bangarh. This matha appears to have been 
constructed by Dharmapala, as is evident from a seal from Paharpur referring to it as the- 
Dharmapāladeva mahāvihāra (Dikshit 1938: 55-90). But the composite character of thé 
vihàra from the very beginning has recently come to light as a result of the publication of 
the Indian Museum copper plate of Dharmapala by Ryosuke Furui. It throws light on ‘the 
early days of.the vihdra, during the reign of Dharmapala. It records the land grant of his 
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mahàsamanta Bhadranaga to a vihára constructed by him at Antarfvanika, a gandhakuti 
constructed by him in the Somapura mahavihàra and a vihàriká constructed by his consort 
at the same mahdvihdra. Thus the subordinate ruler of Dharmapala had a component of 
the mahavihüra constructed by him and his consort. Furui draws a parallel with the Nalaada 
monastery which had viharas established by several kings within it (Furui 2011: 145-156). 
Thus from the very beginning not only the ruler, but also his subordinates took active 
interest in the establishment. 


The different line of ascetics associated with this vihára in different periods is clear from 
a number of fragmentary inscriptions from Paharpur. One line of ascetics had the name 
ending garbha. Another line of monks had the name ending mitra (Dikshit 1938: 55-90). 
In this context the Nalanda inscription of Vipulasrimitra brings out some significant facts 
.(Sircar 1983: 60-62). It records his offering of a casket at a temple of god Khasarpana, repair 
works to the monastery of Pitàmaha (Buddha) at Choyandaka, installation of an image of 
Jina Dipankara at Harcapura and the building of a temple of Tara, with an attached court and 
a tank, the reconstruction of cells and presentation of gold ornaments for the embellishment 
of a Buddha image at Somapura. À monastery was erected and made over to the Mitras, 
i.e., the line of ascetics to which he belonged. The cells renovated by Vipulaérimitra at 
Somapura must have belonged to this great monastery. The inscription further refers to 
Karunasrimitra of Somapura who went to heaven when his house was set on fire by an army 
of Vaügala. His disciple was MaitriSrimitra whose disciple was ASokasrimitra and the 
latter's disciple was Vipula$rimitra (Sircar 1983: 60-62). Thus here we may notice that 
the same kind of medieval ideology came to be prevalent among the Buddhists as noticed 
among the Saiva ascetics of Bangarh matha. Their ascetics also began to frame their 
genealogies, appointing poets to compose them like royal persons. Thus the medieval bhakti 
ideology penetrated the Brahmanical as well as the Buddhist religions. 


The monastery of Nalanda functioned as the node for dissemination of their religious 
ideology and was well connected with the monastery of Paharpur as well as others of North 
Bengal. Like the Saivas too they were engaged in building works on large scale and in 
creating à network among their institutions. 


The relation between these two establishments is, however, not clear. But in view of the 
growing conflict between the Saivas and the Buddhists in early medieval India, some points 
may be taken into consideration. It is interesting to note that the opening verse of the 

. Nalanda inscription runs thus, ‘hearing the name of the Glorious Lord (who is) the wheel of 
: Dharma, for so many times, the body of Sarhsara, (bhava) grows weak and he swoons 
lifelessly’ (Saloman 1998:.301-302). Saloman also points out that bhava alternatively (or 
: simultaneously) might be taken as referring to fiva and he noticed a birodhàvasa (rhetorical 
scontradiction) in bhavo......apunarbhavam. 


- wn 


a I 
i Even if not documented, it is not-unlikely that some kind of reaction developed among 
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the ascetics of the Buddhist establishments of Nalanda and Paharpur regarding the activities 
of the Bangarh Saiva matha particularly in view of the close proximity of Bangarh with 
Paharpur. There is problem regarding the dating of the Nalanda inscription. On the basis 
of palaeography it has been placed in the first half of the twelfth century by N. G. Majumdar 
(Majumdar 1984: 97-101). D. C Sircar ascribes it to the middle of the twelfth century (Sircar 
1983: 60-62). According to him this incident of the attack of the Vangala army might have 
happened about a hundred years ago from Vipulagrimitra. Thus we may place the incident 
in about the middle of the eleventh century, during the reign of Nayapàla. The invaders 
of Vangala were either the Candras or Varmans among whom D. C. Sircar favours the 
latter as they were non-Buddhists (Sircar 1982: 153). It may also be mentioned that 
Jatavarman (c.1055-1073 C.E.), who established the fortunes of the Varman family was 
probably a subordinate of Kalacuri Karna and married his daughter Virasri (Sircar 1982: 
137). The Kalacuris also supported the Mattamayüras and VidyaSiva’s contemporary 
Sadbhava$ambhu obtained many villages from Kalacuri Yuvarüja at Jabbalpur and had 
established a Golakimatha there in the middle of the tenth century. In such a backdrop the 
atrocities of Jatavarman's army on a teacher of the Somapura monastery is not unwarranted. 
Opposition between Buddhism and Saivism has been noticed and the iconography of eastern 
India shows aggressive Buddhist gods. R. S. Sharma points out that a tenth century pantheon 
from Nalanda shows the dominance of the Buddhist deity Aparàjità over Saivite deities 
(Sharma 2001: 225). However, the deity trampled by Aparājitā was actually Vighna 
(obstacle) and not any Saiva god (Bhattacharya 2003: 95-101). 


Thus the ascetics of the Bangarh matha succeeded in spreading a considerable influence 
among the local people, their acáryas were deified. Ranjusri Ghosh also points out that 
the sculptures from Bangarh are dominated by those belonging to the Saiva faith (Ghosh 
2010). On the other hand, the role of the Somapura vihdra at a later period is not clear and 
there is also no evidence of the royal patronage. If the Pala rulers had extended the same 
amount of support to this monastery as they had done in its early days, it could not have 
been devastated by the Vangala army. Such a consequence is not altogether unexpected 
as Buddhism gradually lost the royal support as it could not give royalty the legitimation 
which the Brühmanical tradition was able to give the king. A close bond developed between 
the ascetics of:such institutions and the rulers who in their turn looked for legitimation 
to the religious leaders. There was the need to secure protection from the divine, as the 
position of the king appeared unstable, faced with the assertions of the subordinates. In 
view of such a situation we can explain the growing popularity and extensive activities 
of the Bangarh matha while such evidence is lacking for the Somapura vihdra. The different 
lines of ascetics associated with it do not appear to have any substantial support from the 
royalty. Such a situation also sufficiently explains the aggressiveness of the Buddhist deities 
of this period in Eastern India and it may be pointed out in this connection that the angry 
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Buddhist goddess Aparajità trampling Vighna originated in Bodhgaya in the Pala period 
(Bhattacharya 2003: 95-101). 
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A Note on the Mosque Inscriptions on a Pedestal of a Bengal Sultan 
in the Varendra Research Museum 


Noor Bano SATTAR 


This paper is an attempt to understand the iconoplastic art and the epigraphic record of two 
inscribed pedestal of Visnu images discovered from the Rajshahi Division of Bangladesh. 
These two objects of art are now housed in the Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi under 
Accession number 2446 and Accession number 314. The epigraphic records incised at the 
back of the images concerned are engraved with an Arabic script. The two inscriptions 
belong to the reign of Sultan ‘Ala al-din Husain Shah of Bengal, (899-925 AH/AD 1493- 
1519). The first inscription i.e, the Kusumba Mosque inscription is dated the 13th Jamadi 
Awwal, the year 904 AH (27th December, 1498 A.D.)! (Karim, 1992: 245). The second 
inscription i.e; Mahisantosh Mosque inscription is dated the 9th day of the month of 
Ramadan, in the year 912 AH (23rd January, 1507 A.D.). (Karim, 1992: 283). The following 
paper tries to focus on the historical, socio-religious and cultural understanding of the 
region and the period on the basis of the epigraphic records on these pedestal inscriptions? 
(Sattar, 2010) 


In this context it may be mentioned that there are several sculptures (datable/undatable) 
belonging to Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jaina religious affiliation bearing an Arabic and 
Persian scripts reported from different ateliers of Bengal. The Varendra Research Museum, 
Rajshahi, Bangladesh has in its collection five inscribed images of this class. (Rahman, 
1998). The purport of such epigraphic record is to serve as an official epigraphs which 
recounts the construction of mosques, tomb (dargah), siqaya (shed for supplying drinking 
water), excavation of a tank, erection of a gateway to a mosque, erection of a gateway 
to a fort, etc. The compositions of few epigraphs are distinct from the general official 
epigraphs.? (Bhattacharya, 1995: 25-9 & Sattar, 2010). Further the text of the inscription 
on mosques and tombs invariably begin with quotations from Qur'an and Hadith (sayings 
of the prophet Mohammad) followed by the main text which most often ends by recording 
the name of the builder or the composer of the text, the name of reigning Sultan, and other 
cognate information. This appeal of the meritorious nature of the work supported by 
quotations from Hadith and Qur'an are supported to have served as incentives to many 
pious Muslim, to build a mosque. The two mosque inscriptions which are the subject of 
discussion in this paper and dated to the reign of Sultan ‘Ala al-din Husain Shah of Bengal, 
(899-925 AH/AD 1493-1519) belongs to the category of an official epigraphs.^ (Karim, 
1992: 235-326). 
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I 
Kusumba Mosque Inscription of Sultan Ala al-din Husain Shah of Bengal 


The inscription was first discovered by Mr.Surendramohan Chaudhury in a village near 
Kusumba, an ancient ruined locality, under Nowgaon sub-division, Bangladesh. (Ahmed, 
1960:155). The epigraph is now preserved in Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi under 
Accession number 2446. The massive block of basalt measuring 62 X 26.5 cm bearing 
the inscription on the reverse once formed the pedestal part of a Visnu image according to 
Muklesur Rahman. (Rahman, 1998:93). Since the photograph of the inscribed pedestal is 
not at our disposal it is difficult to make an iconographical analysis of the specimen. We 
therefore give below the iconographic description as stated by Rahman in his catalogue. 
(Rahman, 1998: 93). The sculpture is badly damaged. The supturuthu pedestal shows at 
its centre the stalk of the visvapadma between the pair of rosettes. The remaining portion of 
the lotus seat bears the feet of Laksmi and Sarasvati on the either side of the pudmapitha of 
Visnu. At the extreme right but on the same plane, are the feet of one of the ayudhapurusas 
on a lotus, while at the opposite end, a lotus footrest has survived. The figure of Visnu 
vühàana i.e. Garuda appears in kneeling posture to the left of the pedestal. To further left and 
extreme right the pedestal is carved with rosettes, now mutilated, one at each end. Rahman 
dates the pedestal to C. 12th century A.D. 


Besides the iconographic description of the pedestal concerned, the epigraphic record 
engraved at the reverse draws keen attention. The language is Arabic and the script is Naskh 
of a heavy type. (Ahmed, 1960:155 & Karim, 1992:244). We give below the text and 
translation of this dated epigraphic record. 
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Plate I: Kusumba Mosque Inscription of Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah 
Photo courtesy: Enamul Haque, /slumic Art Heritage of Bungludesh, pl. 90 
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Reading 1: Shamsuddin Ahmed *nscriptions of Bengal", Varendra Research Museum, 
1960, Vol. IV, p. 155-6, No. VII 
Text: 
Line 1 
Qalan nabiyo sallalàho alehe wasallam-man band masjidan fiddunya banallüho ta'àla 
sab'iena qasran fi'ljannah-baná hadha al-masjid sultānu ‘asre wazzamán-khalifat 'ullahe 
b'ilhujjat w’alburhan as’ Sultan 
Line 2 
Ad dunyG-wad-din Abü'l Muzzaffar Husain Shah Sultan-Khuldullahe mulkuhu wa 
sultanuhu-bani-khair sammuhu Ramandaula ibne kisami-sallamahu ta’dla fiddarain- 
mutawarrikhan filthalithe wal ahsre min jamadil awwal-sanata arbà ‘wa tisa ‘mia 904 A.H. 
Translation: 


The Prophet, blessing and peace of Allah be poured on him, has said, ‘“Whoever builds a 
mosque in this world, Allah the Great will build seventy palaces (for him) in heaven’’. 


This mosque was built by (during the reign of ) the sultan of the time and age, viceregent 
of Allah with proof and deed, Sultan' Alaud-Dunya wad-Din Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah 
Sultan, may Allah perpetuate his kingdom and majesty; the name of the founder of this 
benevolent structure is Ramandaula, son of Kinapati, may Allah the Great keep him in peace 
in both worlds; dated the 13th Jumada I, in the year nine hundred and four: 904 A.H. 
(30th December, 1498 A.C.) 


Reading 2: Abdul Karim, Corpus of the Arabic and Persian Inscriptions of Bengal, 
Dhaka, 1992, pp. 244-5, Reference No. 9: 101, text plate 38 (b) 


Text: 
Line 1 


Qàlan nabiyo sallaláho alehe wa sallam-man band masjidan fiddunya banallüho ta'àla 
sab'iena qasran fi'ljannah-baná hadha al-masjid sultānu agre wazzamàn-khalifat'ullahe 
b'ilhujjat W'alburhàn as’ sultàn Alau 

Line 2 

Ad-dunyà wad-din Abü'l Muzzaffar Husain Shah Sultan-Khuldullahe mulkuhu wa 
sultanuhu-bani-khair sammuhu Ramandlah ibne kisámi-sallamahu | ta'ála  fiddarain- 
muwarrikha filthalithe wal ishrin jamadil awwal-sanata arbà 'wa tisa'mia 904 A.H. 


Translation: 
Line 1 
The Prophet, peace and blessings of Allah be upon him, has said, ‘‘He who builds a mosque 
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in the world, Allah the Most High will build seventy palaces in Paradise." This mosque 
was built (during the reign of) the Sultan of the time and age, The Khalifah of Allah by 
proof and testimony, Sultàn 'Alà 


Line 2 


Al- dunya wa'l -din Abtil Muzaffar Husain Shah, Sultan, may Allah perputate his kingdom 
and sovereignity. The name of the builder of this benevolent structure is Rámandlah', son of 
Kisami, may Allah the Great keep him safe in both the worlds. Dated the 23rd Jamádil, the 
year 904 A.H. (27th December, 1498 A.D.). 


On the basis of the text and translations of the Kusumba mosque inscription as stated 
above we may now highlight the significance of this epigraphic record in the context of 
its discovery from the region concerned and its implication in understanding the socio- 
religious and cultural contour of the period. 


The inscription from Kusumba is dated to 13th Jamadi Awwal in the year 904 AH. 
It records the erection of a mosque by Ramandaula?/RamandlahÓ who was a son of Kinapati 
[Kisàmi" during the reign of Sultan ‘Ala al-din Husain Shah (899-925 AH/AD 1493-1519). 
It appears that the record is dated to the fifth year of the Sultün: The inscription opens 
with the oft-repeated quotation from the Hadith relevant for inscriptions stating building 
of mosques ie. Qālan nabiyo sallalaho alehe wa sallam-man band masjidan fiddunya 
banallaho ta'àla sab’iena qasran fi ljannah-banà hadha al-masjid sultānu asre wazzamün- 
khalifat'ullahe b'ilhujjat w'alburhàn translated as ‘The Prophet, blessing and peace of 
Allah be poured on him, has said, ‘‘Whoever builds a mosque in this world, Allah the Great 
will build seventy palaces (for him) in heaven’’. The inscription is significant from the 
historical, socio-religious and cultural point of view. The discovery of the record from 
Kusumba in the Rajshahi Division of Bangladesh i.e. Northern Bangladesh is a pointer to 
the fact that Sultàn ‘Ala al-din Husain Shah consolidated the hold of the Sultanate over 
the territory of Northern Bangladesh. The erection of mosque is considered to be a pious 
work of any Muslim and the Holy Qura’n records the merit of making a pious gift for such 
sacred work. From this inscription we learn that Ramandaula, the son of Kisümi? was the 
builder of the religious edifice in the year 904 AH on the day of 13th Jamadi Awwal. 
Mosques were built mostly at the initiatives of the Sultans or their officers. The Muslim 
epigraphs often records the name of the builder of the mosque having the epithet of Majlis 
ul-Majàlis or Malik indicating that the person held the position of a nobleman or an office 
in the state. The absence of this title in connection to the name of the builder Ramandaula 
suggests that he was neither a nobleman nor he held an office in the Sultanate. Jumada 
Awwal (Jumadà al-ūla) is the fifth month of Islamic calendar and is considered to be ‘‘the 
first month of parched land’’ which corresponds to Islamic Summer? Thus Ramandaula 
consecrated the pious work on the 13th day of the month of Jamadi Awwal. The importance 
of the thirteenth day of the month of Jamadi Awwal is not known to us. 
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The epigraph tablet from Kusumba with a two line inscription on the reverse and the 
iconographical features of Visnu images in the obverse evidently suggest that a fragmented 
portion of a Visnu image dated to 12th century was later used as a stone slab by the Muslims 
to construct their religious edifice i.e the well known Kusumba Mosque. The stone slab 
was affixed to the Kusumba Mosque which was found in a ruined state. 


II 
Mahisantosh Mosque inscription of Sultan Ala al-din Husain Shah of Bengal 


This inscription was discovered at the time of excavating a ruined mosque at Mahisantosh, 
and was presented to the Varendra Research Society by Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray. The 
epigraph is now preserved in Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi under Accession 
number No. 314. The inscribed tablet once formed the part of a Visnu image. (Sanyal, 
1928: 18 & Rahman, 1998: 64, pl. 82) 





PI. 2: Pedestal of a Visnu image, Mahisantosh 


Photo Courtesy: Muklesur Rahman, Sculpture in the Varendru Research Museum. 
A Descriptive Cutalogue, Varendra Research Museum. pl. 82 


We may now take into account the stylistic and iconoplastic contribution of this 
fragmented sculpture in the development of early medieval and medieval art of Bengal. 
The mutilated inscribed (Arabic inscription on the reverse) pedestal is a part of a Visnu 
image as envisaged from the presence of Garuda to the left end of the huge pedestal. The 
massive block of basalt measures 48.3 X 24.1 em. It is executed in high relief. The high 
raised pedestal is of the suprurutha type and decorated intricately with lotus scrolls. The 
figure of a worshipper is shown to the right end. Garuda, the válhiuna of Visnu in aijulihasta 
is shown seated to left. At the back of Garuda is seated perhaps a devotee. The upper part of 
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the fragmented pedestal bears a portion of Visvapadma of the central deity i.e. Visnu and 
his consorts. On stylistic ground we may date the pedestal to c. I1 th century A.D. 


The epigraphic record engraved at the reverse of the pedestal is of immense significance. 
The language of the two lined inscription is Arabic and the script is Naskh of a crude nature. 
(Ahmed, 1960:179, No. XXVIII). We give below the text and translation of this dated 
epigraphic record. 





P1.3: Inscription at the back of the pedestal of a Visnu image, Mahisantosh 
Photo Courtesy: S. Sharf-ud-din Annual Report of Varendra Reseurch Society, 1927-28, p.7 
Reading 1: Sharafud-Din, Annual Report of Varendra Research Society 1927-28, pp. l- 
2, text of the inscription is given in p. 7. The missing words in line | and line 2 are explained 
separately by the scholar. We therefore give below the complete text of the inscription. 
Text: 

Line | 


Qalan al nubi sallalaho alehe wa sallam man bana masjid an lillahi band llàhu lahu buyt 
an fi 'ljannati fi ahde al-Sultan al-matin Alaud-dunya wad-din Abü'l Muzzaffar Husain Shah 
Sultàn-Khuldulláhe mulkuhu wa sultànuha ... ... ... 


Line 2 


o murkha fi al-tase min shahre mubdruk Rumdān sanata isna ashar wa tis! ‘a mia 


Translation: 
Line l. 
The Prophet—may God grant him peace and blessings—has said ... ... ... ... At the time 


of the powerful ruler Ala-ud-dunia-wa-uddin Abul Muzzaffar Husain Shah Sultan —may 
God perpetuate his Kingdom and authority ... . ... 


Line 2 


eoe S, Dated the ninth day of the auspicious month of Ramzan of the year 912. 
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Reading 2: Shamsuddin Ahmed "Inscriptions of Bengal", Narendra Research Museum, 
1960, vol. IV, p. 179 
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Text: 

Line 1 
Qàlan nabiyo sallalaho alehe wasallam-man banda al masjida banallaho ta'àla sab'iena 
qasran fi'ljannah ... ... .... as Sultünu salátin Alaud-dunyà wad-din Abü'l Muzzaffar Husain 
Shah Sultan-Khuldullahe mulkuhu wa sultānu 

Line 2 

bana hadha al masjid .... ... ... bin Suhail muwarrikhan fitasi min shahre mubarak Ramoa 
sanata isna ashara wa tisa'mia an'nabi 

Translation: 


The Prophet, may the blessing and peace of Allah be upon him, has said, *"Whoever builds 
a mosque, Allah the Most High builds seventy castles for him in Paradise." (Built) in the 
reign of the sultan of sultans,’ Alaud-Dunya wad—Din Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, sultan, 
may Allah perputate his kingdom and authority. This mosque was built by ... ... .. SOn 
of Suhail, dated in the 9th day of the blessed month of Ramadan, in the year nine hundred 
and twelve, 912 A.H. (corresponding to 26th February, 1507 A.C.) 


Reading 3: Abdul Karim, Corpus of The Arabic and Persian Inscriptions of Bengal. 
Dhaka, 1992: 282-3. 
Text: 
Line 1 
Qàlan nabiyo sallalaho alehe wa sallam-man bana al masjida banallaho ta'ala si lahu 


qasran fi'ljannata ... as Sultānu salatin Alaud-dunyà wad-din Abü'l Muzzaffar Husain Shah 
Sultàn-Khuldullahe mulkuhu wa sultānu 


Line 2 

bana hadha al masjid ... bin Suhail muwarrikhan fitdsi min shahre mubürak Ramddn sanata 
isna ashre wa tisa’mia an'nabi 

Translation: 

Line 1 

The Prophet, may peace and blessings of Allah be upon him, has said, ‘‘He who builds a 
mosque, the Almighty Allah will build for him a palace in Paradise." ... . Sultan of Sujtans,’ 


Ala al-dunyà wa’ I-din Abū’ I Muzaffar Husain Shah, Sultan, may Allah perputate his 
kingdom and sovereignity. 
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Line 2 


This mosque was built by ... son of Suhail, dated the 9th day of the blessed month of 
Ramadan, in the year 912 A.H. (23rd January, 1507 A.D.) 


The epigraph tablet was unearthed from the ruined vestiges of Mahisantosh Mosque 
during an excavation conducted by the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, Bangladesh. 
It is assumed therefore, that the inscription on the pedestal of a Visnu sculpture was used 
as a stone block in much later period by the Muslims to construct the Mahisantosh Mosque. 
The stone slab was affixed to the Mahisantosh Mosque which was found in a ruined state. 


The epigraphic composition of Mahisantosh Mosque inscription is similar to the 
Kusumba Mosque inscription. The purport of this official epigraph is to record the 
construction of a mosque by a son of Suhail and is dated to the 9th day of the blessed month 
of Ramadan, in the year 912 A.H. This pious work was undertaken during the reign of 
Sultan of Sultans ‘Ala al-din Husain Shah (899 - 925 AH/AD 1493-1519). It appears from 
the dated record that the mosque was erected in the thirteenth regnal year of the reigning 
Sultan. It opens with the hadith/religious formulae found in a considerable variety of forms 
on the mosque of that period indicating the rewards that await one in the next world for 
founding such religious institutions. The discovery of the inscription from Mahisantosh once 
again proves the hegemony of Sultāns ‘Ala al-din Husain Shah in this region i.e. Northern 
Bangladesh. We may add in this connection that Mahisantosh as an archaeological site has 
remained potential since the days of Pala-Sena period (the discovery of Mahisantosh Sürya 
Image Inscription dated to the regnal year 9 of Mahendrapala, the Pala king , 847-862 A.D). 
Besides the historical value of this inscription, its socio-religious and cultural implications 
cannot be overlooked. The religious edifice was erected by a son of Suhail as mentioned in 
the inscription. It is evident that the son whose name has not been mentioned in the record 
was supported by his father to perform this religious duty. Unlike Ramandaula, the builder 
of Kusumba Mosque, the son of Suhail who is credited with the erection of Mahisantosh 
mosque did not belong to the high official status as the epithet Majlis ul-Majalis is 
conspicuous by its absence. Secondly the inscription is dated to the most venerated month of 
Islamic Calendar i.e. 9th day of the month of Ramadan. Ramadan or Ramzan is the ninth 
month of Islamic calendar. (C.E. Bosworth, et al 1995) 


The thirty days of fasting in this Holy month has its own significance. The builder of 
the Mosque i.e the son of Suhail for the sake of acquiring rewards from Allah for the pious 
deed devoted his religious work to the first ten days of benevolence of the Holy month of 
Ramzan. 

The two mosque inscriptions as discussed above are dated to the reign of Sultāns ‘Ala 
al-din Husain Shah, unquestionably one of the best Sultan of Bengal in the medieval period. 
It was under whose enlightened rule and patronage the creative genius of the Bengali people 
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reached its zenith. It was a period of great military conquests, peace and prosperity and 
unparalleled architectural activity as known from his contribution towards the establishment 
of welfare institutions like mosques, madrasa, bridges, wells for drinking water, 
langatkhanas for the benefit of poor and destitutes, etc. Besides keeping strong the Muslim 
ascendancy in Bengal, the Sultàns were also responsible to contribute and promote to the 
growth of the Muslim culture. Mosque, a place of religious sanctity where the Muslim 
offers congregational prayers to the Allah was the nervous centre of the Muslim society and 
the basic root of Muslim culture. (Karim, 1959: 39-61). The Sultan or their officers thus 
erected mosques not only for mere pomp and grandeur but also in full realization of their 
performance of a religious duty. It was true that the erection or construction of mosques was 
a sacred contribution of a Muslim person that would bring him in return the reward and 
blessings from the Almighty, the Allah. 


The conclusion from the above discussion could be based on the following assumption. 
Discovery of two epigraph tablet from the ruinous mosques i.e Kusumba Mosque and 
Mahisantosh Mosque were used as stone slab by the people of Islamic faith for fulfilling 
their purpose of mosque construction. The stone slabs were used in such a manner as to 
be hidden from being viewed. Scholars like Catherine B. Asher and David J. Mc Cutchion 
are of the opinion that the stones of temples were taken to build the mosques. (Mc Cutchion, 
1972: 12-3) It is therefore admitted that the reuse of architectural and sculptural 
members for the construction of religious edifices (Mosque, Madrasa, Dargah, etc) of 
Islamic faith was a common practice. However, can we look into the possibility of an 
alternative interpretation that the builders of these mosques were using materials from 
Hindu sculptures intentionally to promote the idea of fraternity and universal brotherhood 
preached by Islam? 


Notes 


1 Iam grateful to Sutapa Sinha, Head & Associate Professor, Dept.of Islamic History & Culture, 
University of Calcutta for kindly drawing my attention to this publication. The inscription is 
dated to 13th Jamadi Awwal according to the reading of the text by the author. But the 
translation of the inscription mentions the date as 23rd Jamädī I, the year 904 AH. 

An earlier attempt in this context has been made by the author. 

3 The epigraphic record begins with the quotations from Qur'an and Hadith (sayings of the 
prophet Mohammad) like the Süra Tauba (Repentance). The inscription on the Tara image 
records the Darud sharif. Few inscriptions simply pray to Allah for the long life of the king. 

4 Of the seventy-seven inscriptions dated to the reign of ‘Ala al-din Husain Shah of Bengal, 
forty-six refers to the pious work of erection of mosques. The rest thirty-one recounts the 
erection of tombs, madrasa, siqayah. 


5 According to the reading of Shamsud-Din Ahmed, see text | 
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According to the reading of Abdul Karim, see text 2 


7 Kinapati and Kisami are two variant reading as mentioned by Shamsud-Din Ahmed and Abdul 
Karim as the father of Ramandaulah. But the correct reading is Kisümi and not Kinapati. 


The names of both father and son are unconventional. 
Source, Wikipedia, the free Encyclopaedial. 
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MADHUPARNA ROYCHOWDHURY (KUMAR) 


Writing about heritage, one would argue, demands a more sensitive appreciation of multiple 
visions about the past, not always amenable to the disciplinary canons of scientific history. 
Heritage is created by the diverse and often contradictory modes of remembering the past, 
frequently outgrowing the bindings of historical evidence. While the methods of scientific 
historical enquiry insist on unqualified allegiance to the rules of evidence, heritage promises 
to be a much larger territory without strictly demarcated boundaries. It is in this context 
that the function of history as a constituent of heritage creates an interest in what is often 
celebrated as the ‘freedom of memory.’ Such concerns about heritage are frequently 
reflected in the travel literature, an important literary site, among others, for the free play 
of competing visions about what is defined as heritage. If archaeological explorations 
created heritage sites by giving them an aura of antiquity, the travel writings disseminated 
information about them to the wider reading public, allowing curious men to engage with 
the past in ways that often defied the standard disciplinary conventions of history writing. 
The numerous travel writings which featured in the periodical literature in Bengal in the 
early part of the twentieth century regularly tried to foreground many archaeological sites 
which Indian archaeology was then exploring. But in many instances the archaeological 
description of a place was blended with legends and myths which the local people 
considered to be an inescapable feature of Sthanmahatmya implying a greatness derived 
quite substantially from legendary history. Legends which the residents of a town or a 
locality associated with the historical relics surrounding them constituted aspects of 
‘alternative histories’, something which is difficult to comprehend within the limited domain 
of scientific history.! (Aquil and Chatterjee, 2010) 


Heritage, in addition, is also tied with the culture of tourism which in modern times 
came to add a new gloss on the age old practice of pilgrimage. In the way the experiences . 
of travel sought to bring into focus sites like Ajanta or Sanchi, they certainly became a 
major ingredient in promoting tourism. But tourism culture in such cases tried to come 
to terms with the questions surrounding the concept of heritage as well. At times, authors 
who had a far more scholarly engagement with history and archaeology wrote some of 
these travelogues, juxtaposing the historical and the archaeological dimensions of a place 
with the natural and -:ultural ambience in which these sites were located. In the process 
they created at one level the foundation of an important facet of tourism culture, which 
became linked with competing visions about heritage. Scholars like Akshay Kumar 
Maitreya, to cite an important example from a number of such authors in Bengal at the turn 
of the nineteenth century, dwelt upon such themes to call attention to the ancient relics 
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of Bengal.” The curiosity of the history minded intellectuals in Bengal who were introducing 
such historical sites to the reading public of Bengal also took them to distant places beyond 
the limits of the province. They delved into the archaeological history of the places they 
wished to foreground, using at the same time the myths and legends associated with the 
place to establish its importance.? The need to establish Sthanmahatmya required forays 
into the world of legends as well. Yet, when heritage is defined in a more scholarly fashion, 
history, iconography and archaeology emerge as its important foundations coexisting with 
other facets of cultural life. 


n 


Arguably, the few examples of a particular genre of travel writings which we have cited, 
had an important function in the creation of heritage sites; yet, the development of 
archeological knowledge during the latter half of the nineteenth century, always remained 
an important basis for such popular writings. Ajanta, with which this essay is primarily 
concerned, went through a similar creational experience, shaped as it was by the 
archaeological discovery of the site. As Indian archaeology in the late nineteenth century 
was laying bare the archaeological treasures of Ajanta, an art historian like Ordhendra 
Coomer Ganguly (O. C. Ganguly) had reasons to feel tempted to visit the site, braving 
the hazards that the guidebook written by Murray had cautioned him about. On his return 
the piece ‘Ajanta Guhay Dui Din’ (Two days at the Ajanta caves) that he wrote for Pravasi 
was at the same time a tourism piece laced adequately with scholarly judgements on the 
importance of the Ajanta paintings in the history of the Indian art. (Ganguly, 1904-05) 
At the time when Ganguly had visited the place it did not have a direct rail link except 
for the line operated by the Nizam State Railways. The nearest rail station was Pachora 
that was thirty-six miles away from Ajanta. It took them two days to travel this distance 
by a cattle carriage making its way through muddy roads. The night was spent in a police 
outpost at Sindurni, halfway between Pochera and Ajanta. The author was not even aware 
that there was a pucca road from Jalgaon—now a major railhead and a sprawling city, 
which at that time was only a sleepy village, that had been taken by Lord Curzon during 
his visit to Ajanta in 1899. The bungalow of Captain Gill, the man who had made the 
initial contribution to the popularization of Ajanta through his famous Jllustrations of the 
Architecture of Western India, at Fardapur, was by then a rest house that the travellers 
‘were using. The narrative of the journey terminates with a fascinating description of the 
` nature surrounding the caves, actually rejoicing over the fact that the difficult terrain ensured 
the protection of the site from its destruction by human beings, especially the iconoclasts. 

Ganguly's essay is easily comparable to a similar piece written by Hemendra Kumar 
Ray on the caves of Karle, located not far from Ajanta. Ray's essay offered a kind of 
photographic account of the monuments and sculptures. (Ray, 1910-11) But Ganguly's piece 
was somewhat different. When Ganguly introduced the Ajanta caves to his readers the 
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narrative ceased to be a pure travel description and emerged as a reflective account of 
the religious and artistic history of the place. He went on explaining how the caves were 
built in different stages and how they help us to understand the history of the rise and 
fall of Buddhism in India. He felt that a proper appreciation of the paintings required 
elaborate knowledge of texts in which the principles of Buddhism and Buddhist iconography 
had been spelt out. This was one reason why he felt that the album published by James 
Burgess, though important, had suffered from a few inadequacies. Besides emphasizing 
the need to establish some kind of correspondence between the textual and the 
archaeological which by then at any rate had become an important concern among Indian 
historians, Ganguly was keen to use the frescoes as lessons for Indian artists as well, 
maintaining that the caves created the feeling of how the artistic achievements of the ancient 
painters had established the greatness of Indian art, no less remarkable than the art of 
ancient Greece. The paintings, in Ganguly's opinion paralleled the excellence of classical 
Sanskrit literature defining the lingua Franca of Indian art. In addition the essential 
Indianness of these paintings deserved appreciation, by drawing away the cultural 
dominance of European art traditions among Indian artists. It was by emulating the style 
of Ajanta that the Indian artists were expected to create a perfectly Indian art. Ganguly's 
objective behind writing this piece was to establish the site of Ajanta as a new pilgrimage 
center for educated Indians and as the travel account slowly merged into a programmatic 
statement about Indian art it created a different kind of writing in which the visions of 
the artist, inspired by nationalism sought sustenance from visions of the past created by 
the visit to the archaeological site. 


Ganguly's essay on Ajanta was certainly one of the many such travel writings on 
Ajanta. Its narrative style was certainly distinct from several other pieces, published around 
the same time, which concentrated more on the artistic heritage without offering however 
the travellers menu that Ganguly's essay carried.^ Together, these accounts promoted sites 
like Ajanta as centers of cultural pilgrimage. The way O. C. Ganguly wrote his impressions 
about Ajanta, revealed how with the development of archaeological knowledge, apparently 
innocuous travel literature became a part of historical discourses. With regard to Ajanta, the 
series of albums on Aianta frescoes, invariably drawing on archaeological discourses over 
the place's antiquity and cultural significance, certainly contributed to a more acute sense 
of awareness about the place. The archaeological reconstruction of the site remained a 
fitting prelude to a more wide-spread exploration of the place by travellers and connoisseurs. 
The archaeology of Ajanta in turn, became connected with the way scholars like Jamés 
Fergusson and Rajendra Lal Mitra fought bitterly over the antiquity of the place, or indeed 
with the manner in which a man like Golam Yazdani, who had been trained by Sir John 
Marshall, managed to impart into his popular multi-volume photographic album on Ajahta 
frescoes, knowledge based on a more aesthetic understanding of Indian paintings. (Yazdani, 
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1930-52) All this underlines the argument that heritage has many layers, subject to the 
manifold choices made by the people in defining it. It is therefore worthwhile to explore 
how our knowledge about Ajanta's heritage has been shaped by varied dimensions of its 
making as an archaeological site. There is indeed a point where scientific archaeology and 
culturally and perhaps emotionally structured notions of heritage converged to produce 


images with which we associate the heritage of the place. 


m 


Ajanta, situated in the Indhyadri or Ajanta range of hills, in the words of James Burgess, the 
amateur archaeologist, who in association with James Fergusson, made one of the initial 
explorations in the site, had ‘the perfect seclusion of the wild ravine with its lofty walls 
of rocks, to attract the devotees of Buddhism, perhaps; nineteen centuries ago or more, 
as a fitting solitude in which to form a retreat from the; distracting cares of an over-busy 
soul contaminating world.’ (Burgess, 1868:11) What impressed Burgess as a deserted retreat 
for the Bhikshus to pursue knowledge and nirbritti by practicing contemplation and self- 
restraint became for later historians like Walter M. Spink and M. K. Dhavalikar, among 
many others, a site of religious patronage by local rulers! In Spink's opinion, Ajanta caves 
reached their height of glory during the heyday of the; Vakataka Empire, to be plunged 
into darkness by the early sixth century when the empire had collapsed. (Spink, 1992; 
Dhavalikar, 1968:147-153) Once Ajanta came out of datkness that descended on it after 
the collapse of the Vakataka rule in the region, it became as much a connoisseur’s delight 
as it was a source ‘of iconographer’s wisdom. Over time, however, researches drew attention 
away from the artistic dimension to the way Ajanta as a Buddhist site received the patronage 
of the local rulers and wealthy and powerful men. For historians of religion the caves 
represented the resilience of Buddhism in India even after its popularity was somewhat 
undermined by the emergence of Brahminical cults under'the patronage of the Gupta rulers. 
In many of the regional kingdoms of the Deccan it continued to attract a popular following 
patronizing the Buddhist artistic creations of the kind that one finds in Ajanta. (Hazra, 
1984) For historians to reflect on such complex issues associated with buildings, temples 
and other pieces of architecture, the archaeological discovery of the site always remained 
the crucial foundational work. Who were the earliest visitors among modern men to see 
the caves? How the information that he passed on to others attracted scholars and visitors? 
What contribution that these early explorations made to scholarly discussions of the site's 
antiquity and significance in understanding the ancient foundations of the Indian culture? 


M. K. Dhavalikar's essay on the inscriptions of Ajanta mentions an unusually modern 
-inscription in cave I, which recorded the name of one of the earliest visitors to the caves 
:that had remained hidden behind the forests for more than a thousand years. (Dhavalikar, 
1968: 147) Robert Smith, an officer of the Bombay army, visited the site on his way back 
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from the battle field of Assaye in Khandesh where the British had inflicted the final blow on 
the Maratha Empire. Escorted by the local Bhils who used to describe these caves by using 
local honorifics, Smith visited the spot and inscribed his name on one of the walls of 
the cave. In the following decades the awareness about the Ajanta caves as an important 
archaeological site among the British officials came as a consequence of the prevailing 
nineteenth century orientalist interest in ancient Indian culture and religion. Dilip Kumar 
Chakrabarti refers to the Bombay transactions of the early 1820s in which notices were 
written about some of the important Buddhist remains spread all over the subcontinent. 
Some of the earliest references to the Buddhist and Hindu caves of Western India in places 
like Karle, Nasik, Ajanta, Ellora and Aurangabad featured in these volumes. A report of 
this kind, written by William Erskine, mentions how excavations were conducted around 
this time at the top and bottom of the Ajanta pass. It was difficult to approach this place 
and very few ventured to reach the hilltop with the exception of a few military officers 
of the Madras army. Located at the meeting point of Khandesh and Berar in what was 
then the native state of Hyderabad, it belonged to the Nizam’s territory. Consequently, the 
Company’s Government did not have any direct interest in the antiquities of the region. 
Another account by a military officer namely J. E. Alexander in 1830 talks about excavations 
in an otherwise unapproachable place. The report also found the paintings ‘well preserved 
and highly coloured and exhibiting in glowing tints of which light red is the most common’, 
depicting features of the ‘natives of India perhaps two thousand or two thousand five 
hundred years ago’ besides the Buddhist deities. (Chakrabarti, 1988: 24-27) 


The man who actually made a seminal contribution to the reemergence of the Ajanta 
caves as a cultural site was James Burgess. An architect by profession, Burgess collaborated 
with Fergusson in producing the monumental work, Cave Temples in India in 1880. Burgess 
was also appointed as the archaeological surveyor and reporter in what was known then 
as the Archaeological Survey of western India. Before holding this appointment since 
January 1874, Burgess worked as the Principal of the Jamshedji Jeejebhoy School of Art in 
Bombay. Acquiring a taste for Indian art, Burgess was keen to explore Ajanta’s art treasures 
despite the reluctance of the Indian government to allow excavation of a site belonging to 
the Nizam’s territory by the Archaeological Survey. (Singh, 2004:190) While Fergusson was 
greatly interested in the more technical dimensions of the art and architecture of Ajanta, 
Burgress’ was mainly an artist’s view of the place. His ideas about Ajanta had already been 
expressed in the booklet that he had published earlier in 1868 with a view to making Ajanta 
an important tourist site for European visitors. It is instructive that Burgess’ detailed accounts 
of the Ajanta caves in this little volume were prefated by a fairly long introduction 
emphasizing how the place had by then become so accessible that the knowledgeable visitors 
would only ignore it at their peril. A graphic description of the railway connection forms 
an important part of the narrative of a trip to Ajanta, Aurangabad and Ellora. Burgess and 
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Fergusson had a fruitful collaboration, spanning several decades of research in unraveling 
the artistic and architectural elegance of the Ajanta caves for the international readership. 
Yet, this early account which may be classified as a kind of a travel brochure contains a 
considerable amount of academic profundity born out of long years of experience in studying 
cave architecture in India. In tune with the requirement of a travel brochure, Burgess’ almost 
photographic description of the caves formed an important part of his attempt to connect 
Ajanta with equally important historical sites in Aurangabad and at Ellora, perhaps to tell 
his readers that this was one contiguous region in western India which was waiting for them 
to be explored by taking advantage of the railway connections which had by then made 
it easier for the visitors to approach the hitherto inaccessible sites from Bombay. The travel 
brochure however possessed a large variety of information about how since 1819, thanks 
to the movement of troops through an ancient commercial highway touching the foothills 
of Ajanta, the isolation of Ajanta had been somewhat broken. To the extent that Burgess’ 
otherwise simple account strayed into the history of how in different stages from the 1830s 
onwards, the place had come under the scanner of the archaeologists and the connoisseurs, 
it acquired the character of a treatise on archaeology as well. Partly because of his close 
association with Fergusson, Burgess was in a position to correct the inaccuracies of some 
of the earlier descriptions of the place.> Burgess considered most of these early accounts 
as unsatisfactory for their lack of understanding of both Buddhism and the architectural 
principles which went into the making of these Buddhist shrines. The only exception was 
Major Robert Gill's beautiful illustrations of the rock temples and architecture in western 
India on which both Fergusson and Burgess relied for their initial exploration. Among the 
early visitors Major Gill remained a more informed observer largely because of his long stay 
at the foothills of Ajanta. (Burgess, 1868:51-55) 


Burgess himself made a few visits to the caves and almost by way of continuing Robert 
Gill’s earlier venture, published a series of works which, owing to Burgess’ main 
preoccupation with Ajanta’s art works, carried the description of each of these caves with 
minutest possible details. To some extent such details as he was able to record from his 
intimate study of the paintings and architecture, provided James Fergusson with the 
necessary raw materials for the latter to speculate on the ‘history of the caves. By the time 
their collaborative work on the Ajanta caves was published, the site had lost its earlier 
seclusion. The arrival of new visitors, as Burgess notes ih the travel brochure or as Henry 
Couseans would recount his experiences of the site during the 1880s in a long note on 
Ajanta’s archaeology in 1905, began to take its toll on the paintings. Some of these have 
already been destroyed by the fire that the latter day ascetics and mendicants lit while they 
found shelter in these caves. The modern visitor, aware ofi the antique value of these works, 
often cut them loose from the wall. It was in the fitness of things that Burgess, as if to 
anticipate the conservationism of later archaeologists like John Marshall, insisted on the 
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adoption of appropriate methods for the conservation of the caves. Realizing that this might 
remain a pious wish, not to be realized due to the general indifference about archaeological 
conservation by the Nizam's state, he planned to make careful and faithful drawings of 
each of the caves, which was to remain as a document of the artistic marvels of India's 
antiquity, even if nature and human interventions obliterated them wholly from the face 
of the earth. 


Burgess’ descriptive methodology adequately fulfilled his purposes. Apart from the 
description, the account contained insightful comments which the specialist of the later 
years profitably used for a more elaborate assessment of Ajanta in Indian cultural history. 
He was perhaps one of the earliest narrators to call attention to the connection of the Ajanta 
paintings and sculptures with the evolution of Buddhist theology arguing that the earliest 
austere caves, devoid of any iconographical representation of the Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas, was hewn by a community of monks who practiced Theravada. In addition, 
Burgess had important suggestions to offer regarding the building styles which as far as 
Fergusson was concerned, enlightened the pathways to the many lives of the Ajanta caves 
in terms of stylistic evolution. The stylistic evolution of the caves grafting into the columns, 
the porches and the sanctum, the figures of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas, demonstrated 
the gradual triumph of Mahayane Buddhism. These were aesthetic productions of the time 
when Buddhism made its transition from *wisdom to faith' with devotion and iconography 
emerging as indelible elements in the devotee's religious visions. The fact that some of 
the caves which were usually more ornamented than the earlier austere ones, sported deities 
from the Brahminical pantheon, only pointed to their later excavations. All of these 
comments implied a deeper historical understanding that a more informed scholar like 
Fergusson put to use in analyzing the long term historical evolution of the caves at Ajanta 
from a stylistic point of view. Without being able to read the implication of his statement, 
Burgess was describing the long drawn religious process by which the local Bhil population 
converted some of the sculptures into their own, often giving them names which had nothing 
to do with the original provenance of the paintings and sculptures. A Bodhisattva Maitreya 
figure was described by the Bhils as Jangalanatha and another was addressed as 
Matsyanatha. Such information certainly came in passing as a matter of course that one 
would ordinarily expect in a faithful descriptive account. But once Ajanta began to emerge 
as a site on which competing historical arguments about its origin and evolution ran against 
one another, what was essentially descriptive was gradually eclipsed by more interpretative 
judgements about its history. Ajanta was becoming important not merely for aesthetic 
reasons, nor in the way an artist like O. C. Ganguly venerated it as a centre of cultural 
pilgrimage for Indian artists; the site touched on a debate on how it all began and how 
long it continued, in the process raising important questions of patronage long before the 
historians of art made it a major issue in art history. In underlining the chronology of 
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the Ajanta caves Burgess more or less followed the lead of Fergusson. The methods that 
he had employed to arrive at a rough understanding of the age of the Ajanta caves to a 
large extent anticipated the comparative methods that later historians had followed by 
comparing the architectural styles of the caves as well as the main features of the sculptures 
and paintings with similar extant remains elsewhere in India, Burgess settled for a time 
zone between the First and Seventh century A. D. The long chronology that he suggested 
followed similar points made by Fergusson. Echoing Fergusson he spotted in cave 11 the 
earliest examples of the introduction of pillars in the viharas. But at one point he expressed 
his preference for what in some modern writings is labeled as a ‘Short Chronology’. 
(Schastok, 2000: 7-14) Unlike Fergusson who was not anxious to locate a time when 
Ajanta’s art reached its height, Burgess by an unusual expression of disagreement with his 
mentor saw the fifth century as the high point from when Ajanta’s culture began to go down 
hill. 


IV 


The transformation of Ajanta from a marvelous site worthy of elaborate descriptions to the 
one suffused with deeper historical structures and meanings, was celebrated in a major 
debate on Ajanta between James Fergusson and Rajendra Lal Mitra. The debate hinged on 
the proper methods that a historian was expected to follow in reading the antiquity of the 
site. The debate had in its backdrop the massive archaeological exploration of the ancient 
sites of India by the newly formed Archaeological Survey of India. Alexander Cunningham, 
interested as he was in the history of Buddhism, was instrumental in conducting early 
explorations into important Buddhist sites like Karle, Aurangabad in western India, Sanchi 
and Sarnath in central and northern India, affording the historians to fix the dates of these 
caves by making comparisons with the architectural and sculptural arts extant in other 
important centers of Buddhism. The other, a very distinct approach regarding dating, came 
to rely more on epigraphic evidence instead of making comparisons in style. Some of these 
issues which were raised in a bitter and acrimonious exchange between Fergusson and Mitra, 
remained relevant even in modern scholarship on Ajanta. If Fergusson locating the 
differences in the painting and architectural styles used in the caves of Ajanta, identified 
a difference of nearly a thousand years between the earliést and the latest ones, Rajendra 
Lal Mitra, using his skills in paleography, relied on the inscriptions to make out a case 
for a much shorter distance of time between the earliest and the latest caves. The simple 
question in the debate concerned the reliability of epigraphic knowledge as evidence in art 
history. Fergusson showing a good deal of aggression contested Mitra's argument that the 
provenance of inscriptions, paleographically analyzed, demonstrated a script predating the 
Gupta period. Fergusson on the other hand suggested that each of the caves might have 
been built in stages, acquiring over time architectural features that became popular in later 
times than the earlier period when an austere style was followed. Fergusson also suggested 
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that at least some of these caves were excavated at the last stages of cave architecture 
when the styles adopted within a cave were transposed into temples built in the open field. 
Style for Fergusson remained a critical yardstick by which one requires to determine the 
age ofan architectural piece. (Mitra, 1880:126-139 and Fergusson, 1880:139-151) 


The central issues in the extremely acrimonious debate between Fergusson and Rajendra 
Lal Mitra continued to inform modern historical discussions on the art and antiquity of 
Ajanta. A whole range of scholars have made their evaluation of how a site like Ajanta 
requires to be studied in terms of the evolution of Buddhist religious ideas and iconography. 
The use of the images of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas in the viharas and the chaityas 
in the Ajanta caves suggest a stage in the development of Buddhism in India associated 
with the triumph of Mahayana beliefs. Sheila L Weiner in an influential essay on ‘Ajanta 
Iconography and Chronology' tried to establish the connection between iconographic 
changes and structural alterations in the architectural plans of the caves from around the 
third century A.D. That was the time when the chaityas seemed to have been relegated 
to a lesser position and the image began to take precedence over the stupas. Weiner, while 
conceding that each of the caves carried evidence of changes and new innovations over 
time, however argues that Ajanta appeared to be 'on the very threshold of Mahayana 
expression and may be the first major site of India proper where the threshold was visually 
crossed. The Ajanta caves demonstrated visually the evolution of the chaitya halls, the 
gradual trend towards the preeminence of the Buddha image and the resultant architectural 
alteration in the forms of the viharas. The cave 19 in which a standing Buddha image was 
inscribed on the front of a stupa, seemed to have been an important turning point in the 
evolution of the Ajanta cave. The austerity of the earlier Hinayana cave was gradually 
replaced by a number of Vihara shrines dominated by colossal images of Buddha in 
Dharmachakramudra. Structurally the inclusion of a shrine within the vihara, intended 
usually as residential quarters of the Sramanas and the Bhiksus remained an important 
structural innovation, partly anticipated by similar features in the Gautamiputra Vihara at 
Nasik. Yet, it needs to be conceded that if the image was dominating, it was still coexisting 
with the stupas, by way of a form of compromise between the two different modes of 
Buddhist worship. From around the fifth century however the image of the Buddha in 
Dharmachakra mudra began to proliferate, whether at Ajanta or at Sarnath. It is argued 
by Weiner that the Buddha figures in the Ajanta caves seemed to be the first seated shrine 
images in India outgrowing at one stage the compromised form of the standing Buddha 
on the front of the stupa. Weiner also cites enough textual evidence to argue that such 
developments in 3uddhist sculptural art were adequately reflected in the iconographic texts. 
(Weiner, 1976: 343-358) The concentration on the history of Buddhism as the main yardstick 
for judging the historical :volution of the Ajanta caves had precedents in similar ideas 
expressed by Golam Yazdani who in his famous multivolume work on Ajanta paintings 
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published between 1932 and 1952 had explained how the painting tradition had its beginning 
between the First century B.C. and First century A.D, flourished during the height of the 
Mahayana phase and declined from the sixth century with the rise of the Chalukya power. 


If these discussions on Ajanta's evolution suggest a long chronology determined by 
the development of Buddhist religious practice, Walter Spink offered a short chronology 
focusing on a few decades in the later half of the fifth century when the sculptural and 
visual arts in Ajanta flourished due to the heavy patronage of the Vakataka rulers especially 
during the reign of the Vakataka emperor Harisena. He suggests that during this period 
Ajanta represented a *burgeoning of pious activity' under the sponsorship of Harisena and 
the elite of his Empire, his ministers like Varahadeva and feudatories ruling over the Rishika 
region like Upendra Gupta. It was a period of scarcely more than a decade anda half 
followed by a period of disruption in patronage caused by the incursion of the Asmakas 
into the Rishika. The Asmakas who took over control over the region continued their 
patronage for a while even as they consciously introduced: further innovation to register 
their distinctive presence by way of distancing themselves from the cultural practices of 
their predecessors. Spink succinctly makes this point when he writes that ‘from the moment 
of the old site's reinvigoration by a consortium of the Emperor's richest and most powerful 
courtiers until its traumatic ending when some of these same founders were to be counted 
among the site's destroyers, the turbulence of Ajanta's development constantly leaves its 
revealing traces in the rock.’ 


Apart from identifying the temporal phases in the history of Ajanta, Spink's short 
chronology provided passageways to an understanding of the development of styles in 
architectures, sculptures and paintings by using both archaeological and textual sources. 
The apparent contradiction between inscriptions and iconographic styles that Fergusson had 
once suggested was resolved when Spink used the Vakataka inscriptions to locate the height 
of Ajanta's development as a center of Buddhist culture. His understanding of style was 
based on the comparisons that he made between Ajanta's frescoes and sculptures with the 
relics at Bagh, Aurangabad, Dharasiva and Ghatotkacha viharas, an argument which has 
a striking resemblance with the views of Yazdani on Ajanta's legacy in Indian cultural 
history. The images of Buddha, as usual offered the main empirical material on which 
Spink relied to identify the temporal stages. Images cut out in a new style suggested a 
temporal break as seated Buddha images backed by a stupa, a common feature in some of 
the earlier viharas and chaityas built roughly contemporaneously were replaced by colossal 
independent images standing out conspicuously at the center of the shrines. Some of the 
images, the sculpting of which were often abruptly suspended, at times of what Spink 
described as recession of patronage, were found embellished by throne backs and throne 
bases at a later period. There are instances of later images being distinguished from the 
earlier ones by the presence of the Bodhisattvas on their flanks, while the unfinished images 
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and a completely unplanned positioning of images in one of the later caves suggests a 
period of decline setting in around the middle of the sixth century. The story of fluctuating 
patronage remained one of the principal concerns in Spink's short chronology. In the first 
place impressions of fluctuating patronage can be derived from complete and elegant or 
incomplete and disheveled appearances of the caves. The few inscriptions that Spink used 
for reconstructing the temporal breaks told him about the larger context of political 
dislocation when there was a shrinkage of Vakataka patronage, completely disrupted by 
Asmaka hegemony at the turn of the fifth century when the new rulers of the regian gave 
priority to their own caves, especially cave number 26 by leaving others in an unfinished 
condition. Spink also succeeded in establishing a connection between the changing source 
of patronage and the emergence of new styles as the new patrons, in this case the Asmakas 
and their protégés among the monks, insisted on new forms of images and decorative motifs 
in an attempt to register their presence in one of the major centers of Buddhist culture 
in India’s antiquity. In other words Spink’s close appraisals of the styles of sculptures and 
paintings and the inscriptions issued by the ruling classes enabled him to locate a precise 
period of a few decades in the later half of the fifth century when excavations of most 
of the caves were undertaken. (Spink, 1991: 67-70) 


V 


Obviously enough, historical reflection on Ajanta's status as a heritage site can not be seen 
in isolation from the early archaeological initiatives in India which unraveled before the 
public these ancient treasures on which frequent debates occurred among the specialists 
on the site's antiquity and main features. We have already examined how Ajanta as an 
arohaeological site was unsystematically explored since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It was largely through Fergusson's initiatives that a few initial steps wére taken 
towards the proper excavation of the site of Ajanta from the late 1840s. Earlier in 1844 the 
Royal Asiatic Society in London was persuaded by him to take an interest in the preservation 
of the Ajanta caves and in making copies of the paintings. Later in 1848 as a follow up 
measure the Bombay cave temple Commission was set up which undertook the work of 
clearing the place of accumulated earth and debris. In addition Captain Robert Gill-of the 
Madras army was sent to make oil copies of the paintings of the Ajanta caves. (Singh, 
2004: 55-56) Although the establishment of the Archaeological Survey in 1871 followed by 
the formation of an independent archaeological establishment in western India in 1873 gave 
an additional impetus to archaeological explorations, yet the Survey officials in their reports 
frequently complained about the enormous difficulty in carrying on this work in the absence 
of adequate financial provision and the usual indifference of the Nizam's Government about 
the upkeep of the site. At one stage there was a proposal to peel off the frescoes and transfer 
them to a museum. Even Cunningham had given his concurrence to this plan of the 
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Jeejebhoy School of Art in Bombay. This was not implemented at the intervention of other 
officials of the Survey who felt that the artifacts required;to be preserved in their original 
location. (Singh, 2004: 217-18, 352) 


As late as 1907, the Survey's reports regretted the absence of a proper ambience in 
Which the frescoes would become more accessible to the public under proper care and 
conservation by the experts. A report of 1907 recorded how local authorities did not 
adequately protect the caves. There was one chowkidar who was responsible for the security 
and protection of the monument but lived in village a few miles away, possibly at Fardapur 
where Captain Gill had taken up his residence. The chowkidar never accompanied the 
visitors to the caves as a result of which they were damaging the paintings and the 
inscriptions. The caves, which were 'dirty and full of foul smell were also damaged by 
water seeping from above.' In some of them pillars had crumbled. A window screen in cave 
16 had been broken. An old inscription had disappeared and cave 14 was totally inaccessible. 
Visitors mainly from Europe started visiting this site since the 1880s. In the absence of 
adequate security such visitations became a source of' much vandalism. This was an 
inevitable consequence of Ajanta's passage from darkness to light. As it happened in many 
other sites the culture of tourism started taking its toll of the treasure that nature had hitherto 
protected. In a report of 1905 Henry Cousens, then officiating as the head of the Western 
Circle of the Archaeological Survey, recalled his experience at Ajanta in the 1880s when 
the place had become somewhat accessible and in the process became a hunting ground 
for many European antic dealers. Couseans writes in his report ‘‘I noticed from my camp 
a mile and a half from the caves, a party of visitors passed to and from. In the afternoon, 
I was up at the cave myself, and in cave 17, I noticed that the head of a rakshasa or demon 
which I had seen standing on a day or two before had been newly cut out. I then made 
enquiries as to who the European was who was a party to the caves that morning and 
found he was M. McDermot, a member of the service camping at Ajanta. On my writing 
a note to him, he replied that this was done without his knowledge, but was presented 
to him by the peshkar at Ajanta. He regretted the fact that the same had been left in the 
corner of his tent where it had been trodden: upon and'destroyed.''? 


About a couple of few decades later than Couseans' visit to the newly emerging 
archaeological site in the 1880s, still surrounded by difficult terrain and unpleasant 
conditions, Ajanta changed remarkably. The kind of indifference that the Nizam government 
had shown in the past about the upkeep of such treasures was replaced by a growing interest 
in archaeology. In fact Hyderabad was one of those princely states that had set up a full- 
fledged archaeological department. Golam Yazdani, an associate of John Marshall became 
the Nazim of the archaeological department of Hydérabad.5 Yazdani entrusted the 
responsibility for the proper maintenance of the caves to Sayed Ahmad, who was an artist 


and made some of the earliest copies of the frescoes. The Nizam administration advertised 
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the archaeological treasures of Ajanta in order to attract visitors. Incidentally the Begum 
of Bhopal who always had a keen interest in conservation work at Sanchi and had resisted 
all attempts to transfer the custody of the place to the Indian Government's archaeological 
department, issued a circular that was sent around India to invite parties of students and 
knowledgeable visitors to visit Sanchi? It was in these ways that information about 
important archaeological sites was promoting the historical culture of tourism. 


Promotion of this culture however, depended largely on the easy accessibility and- proper 
conservation of the sites. A report that the famous French art historian and specialist in 
Indian iconography A. Foucher published in the Times of India on 25th March 1919 
underlines the process through which a site like Ajanta became attractive for the tourists. He 
was commenting on conservation work in Ajanta and did not endorse some of the miéasures 
that the conservationists were adopting. He complained of the fact that certain chemicals 
which were used for purposes of brightening the paintings were harmful. Yet Foucher’s 
letter emphasized the important changes that the Nizam Government had successfully 
introduced to make it more accessible and attractive. Foucher regarded this as ojig of the 
most noble deeds of the Nizam’s. Comparing his first visit to the caves in 1897 he was 
greatly relieved to see that visitors were spared the long and tiring journey on: bullock 
carts from Pochera to Fardapur, the foothill of the Ajanta hills. A new road enabled the 
travelers to reach Fardapur by tonga more quickly than in earlier times. During his ‘éarlier 
visit he had found that most of the caves were open ‘to all kinds of destroying intruders, 
men or beasts birds or insects; so that when at work......I had no choice left, except between 
the fierce sunshine outside and the sickening smell of the bats in the interior’. The caves 
wore a dilapidated loàk. The mouths of the caves were blocked broken in several places, as 
the ancient pillars had crumbled down. During his recent visit in 1919 he found that all 
this had been changed. New pillars, although modern creations built of the same stone as 
the ancient ones made their existence secure. Stone stairs and a path with a parapet running 
around the cliff lead from one cave to another. Some of these caves in the meanwhile 
had been wholly ‘cleared of the red earth that once silted there......those which contained 
paintings have been carefully closed to objectionable guests like bats and smoke taking 
yogis.’ To a man like Foucher these were distinct improvements that were added to the 
attractions of Ajanta for travelers, thanks largely to the enlightened efforts of the Nizam 
government. The Nizam government in addition to undertaking conservation work was keen 
to promote tourism as well. Near the old bungalow of Fardapur the Government was then 
building a new one in order, to accommodate visitors to the site. All these measures 
successfully encouraged a historical culture of tourism by turning a place that had been 
inaccessible just half a century ago into a cultural site of great archaeological importance. 
Reports on Ajanta's art works, often comparing them some of the more lofty examples 
of European art, began to apper in Burlington Art magazine. (Ross, 1916: 154-161) 
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VI 


By the time Foucher came back to the site in 1919 the concern for the preservation of 
Ajanta had already motivated the Nizam's state to adopt a policy of conservation of the site. 
In 1915 the Nizam's state of Hyderabad set up an archaeological department. One of the 
functionaries of this Hyderabad Archaeological Department was Golam Yazdani. Yazdani 
was an artist by training but his apprenticeship with Sir John Marshall gave him the 
necessary skill of a conservator of archaeological site. Not unnaturally his four volumes 
on the Ajanta paintings remained one of the most systematic attempts of photographic 
conservation of the paintings when their life was threatened by the vagaries of time and 
nature, The paintings had already been damaged by the fire lit by the Hindu ascetics who 
made these caves into their temporary shelters. With visitors and tourists frequenting Ajanta 
caves from the last quarter of the nineteenth century, vandalism, as reported by Couseans 
also became a major danger. Yazdani also recognized that the copies of the paintings made 
by Robert Gill and John Griffiths and Lady Herringham more recently failed to satisfy the 
connoisseurs. To procure more faithful copies of the frescoes became the policy of the 
archaeological department of Hyderabad from the beginning. Accordingly the Department 
appointed Syed Ahmed, a local artist who had received his training under Lady Herringham 
‘to copy the frescoes with greater fidelity to the originals.’ Lady Herringham's 
reproductions however left the connoisseurs with considerable dissatisfaction with the result 
that more accurate photographic documentation began to receive greater priority. The 
proposal for the photographic production of the paintings however was not easily 
practicable. Centuries of neglect allowed moisture and dirt to form a crust on the paintings. 
In order to create brightness the archaeologists added varnish on them by causing even 
greater damage to the paintings. Yet, the generous financial support of the Nizam’s state 
enabled the archaeological department of Hyderabad to invite Italian restorers to do the 
cleaning work of the paintings so that the camera could capture the many shades of colour 
which remained hidden behind the dingy smear of dirt and varnish. It is largely because 
of generous financial support of Sir Akbar Hydari, a powerful member of the Nizam’s 
bureaucracy that the ambitious project of the reproduction of frescoes by colour 
photography was undertaken. The result of this initiative was the Yazdani volumes on Ajanta 
which provided a distinctly nationalist interpretation on Ajanta not merely as a sanctuary 
of the monks but also as a cultural centre of international eminence in the fifth century 
A.D. long before modern scholarship came to project it: as one of the great centers of 
Indian heritage. (Yazdani, 1930: 1-3) 

The main focus in the volumes produced by Yazdani was on paintings. In a poetic 
introduction Yazdani situates the site in its physical context ‘reminding the reader of the 
cultural ambience in which these caves had been hewn and decorated by creative artisans 
and artists.’ Yazdani writes ‘in the neighbourhood small hamlets still survived where the 
Bhiksu in the olden days went with his alms bowl to beg food. There also in striking contrast 
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could have been seen rajas and ranis in rich clothes and jewellery and with allthe 
paraphernalia of royalty, richly caparisoned elephants and horse sand long trains of smartly 
dressed followers, coming to pay homage to the anchorites of Ajanta.’ Indeed a poetic 
introduction to a place which in the midst of rocks was 'clad with the most luxuriant 
foliage......on the bosom of which the stream of Waghora pursues a sinuous course, through 
bush and gramble interlaced in an impenetrable mass.' Yazdani's volume however wished to 
offer more than merely a poetic description of the place and its paintings. Locating Ajanta in 
India's ancient art tradition was his main objective as he tried to define Indian art as a 
decorative art which shows ‘a richness of imagination and a love for decorative detail.’ 
In the paintings of cave 1, which by common consensus was one of the earliest caves, this 
particular quality was however missing. In comparison the later caves represented more the 
lineaments of what the nationalist art historians came to describe as the defining feature of 
Indian art. (Yazdani, 1932: 1-3) Yazdani's chronological sequence understood the rise and 
fall of Ajanta in terms of the flourish and decline of ancient Indian art. He traced the 
period of flourish from the third century when the austerity of the earlier caves was 
supplanted by the magnificence of the paintings. From the sixth century however he saw 
its decline partly in matters concerning technique but mostly in terms of the increasing 
narrowness of the painter’s subjects with the growing lack of importance of the 
Jataka stories which provided the artist with the very important literary substance. (Yazdani, 
1942: 2) Yazdani felt that the noble traditions of the art of Ajanta continued for several 
centuries, ‘but in the latter half of the sixth century A.D. during the reign of the Chalukyan 
kings, who, although tolerant to Buddhism in the beginning, professed and enthusiastically 
patronized the Brahminical religion, a radical change came in the inner spirit’ with the 
result that the specimens of the later times became more conventional in the sense of 
representing Buddha in a particular posture. The monotony of such artistic creations is 
contrasted with the wider field of the Jatakas which allowed full opportunity for the display 
of their artistic fancy and technical skill. At a later time subjects as gods or kings began 
to dominate artistic imagination taking the painters away from the rich textures of life 
that the Ajanta frescoes during the height of Ajanta represented. (Yazdani, 1952: 3-6) 


It is obvious that Yazdani's treatment besides the more technical aspects of use of colour 
or lines was closely tied with his understanding of Ajanta as a Buddhist site ofa period 
when despite the deep impact of religiosity in the Ajanta art secular life as well as nature 
inspired the artistic imagination. But more than this Yazdani as a protagonist of Indian 
art praised the Ajanta frescoes as examples of realistic painting, portraying life in as 
naturalist a manner as possible. The comparison that he makes with Italian paintings of 
the renaissance or with the work of the famous Dutch painter Rembrandt brings out clearly 
his nationalist sentiment. He went to the extent of suggesting that the painters of Ajanta 
understood long before the Italian innovators during the renaissance the importance of 
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perspectives. The paintings of the round pavilion of Cave 16 were cited as an example 
which rebutted the charge that the artists of Ajanta did not understand perspective. In all 
likelihood this was provoked by comments by writers like Robert Ross that the Ajanta 
paintings were decidedly inferior to the European masterpieces during the renaissance. The 
effect of perspective, according to Yazdani was produced by a number of devices, in certain 
cases deeper colours were used for the background that the figures painted in the front 
in lighter colours may stand out in relief. Whatever Yazdani argued Ajanta paintings fell 
short of the modern day perspective paintings. The comparison with the renaissance 
acquires importance not for its historicity but for the manner in which Ajanta provided to 
the Indian nationalists with the visual material from ancient times for them to score a point 
over the west especially with regard to the oft-repeated claim of artistic genius. 


This grand narrative of Yazdani however containéd a smaller sub-text. Yazdani was 
emphatic about Ajanta's independence from the Gupta art. He saw it more as a part ofa 
local tradition reflecting ‘local Deccan genius, stimulated of course by the rich tradition and 
glorious vision of Buddhist religion. Once the Buddhist context disappeared, the moment 
of decline set in with the South Indian art falling to a position of ‘a decorative craft’. 
While this reiterates the usual story of a continuous development of art traditions from 
around the First century A.D to the Sixth century, this also called for a comparative method 
by which the paintings of Ajanta were placed alongside the sculptures of Amaravati. Besides 
the Jataka scenes which featured prominently in the Amaravati sculptures, Yazdani could 
identify close resemblance of human forms, depicted in two different ways in the two 
different sites. This was based as Yazdani emphatically argues in favour of a local tradition 
*on an artistic tradition which was evolved in the Deccan as a result of the religious beliefs 
and aesthetic ideals which were common to the sculptors of Amaravati and the painters of 
Ajanta.’ (Yazdani, 1952: 2) 

Finally in his assessment of the historical importance of Ajanta Yazdani decided to go 
beyond the level of local patriotism to make out the point that the site in the fifth century, 
under the enlightened patronage of the Vakataka kings, became an important center for 
cultural pilgrimage for people from distant lands where Buddhism existed as the dominant 
religion. He found that the paintings in Ceylon, Afghanistan, central Asia and even in some 
parts of China exhibited clear influence on the Buddhist art of Ajanta. The impact that 
the Ajanta art traditions made on the neighbouring regions is easily understandable as 
Yazdani ran into the figures on the rock wall of Bagh which had remarkable similarities 
with similar human forms in Ajanta but the manner in which he established the connection 
of this art with very distant lands imparts into his treatment of the site, mainly from the art 
historians point of view a very distinct meaning. In this work Ajanta emerged as an ancient 
center of culture, frequented by visitors from far away, places just in the same way asa 
modern visitor like O. C. Ganguly emphasized its importance as a center of cultural 
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pilgrimage. The heritage that O. C. Ganguly was trying to relive in his travel piece was 
organically linked with the way a man like Yazdani saw Ajanta as a cultural center of 
international significance more than one thousand years ago. 


VII 


This essay in which I have tried to resolve some of my doubts about the complicated 
relationship between ‘history’ and ‘heritage’ has grown out of a small piece that I had 
written a few years ago on the interface between archaeology and tourism. (Kumar 
Forthcoming) The issue of heritage, as was perceived then, remained an important 
dimension in the development of a tourism culture in the early twentieth century. It goes 
without saying, that the attraction of a place does not entirely depend on the knowledge 
that historians produce on historical sites visited by people from far-flung regions. It is 
possible that different classes of visitors categorized the significance of the sites in terms 
of their preoccupations and biases. If that is the case, where does archaeological knowledge 
figure in this chaotic frame of multiple visions? A tentative answer is presented in what can 
still be regarded as an incomplete essay. Nonetheless, the development of the archaeological 
knowledge about Ajanta which inevitably spawned a wide range of debates on its 
chronology and stylistic evolution, certainly made a major contribution to the making of 
this site emerging as a defining element in India's cultural heritage. Allowing for the 
unpredictability of the impressions that visitors to the site are likely to form and the varied 
meanings that they are likely to derive from them, the contribution of archaeology still can 
not be discounted. Admittedly, a hiatus may exist between the ways a historian determines 
its significance and a visitor develops his understanding. Yet, the historical discovery of the 
place which itself can be located on the time scale of development of knowledge, came 
to provide the core substance for varied understandings about heritage to flourish. 


Notes 


1 Ina recent book, History in the Vernacular, (Ranikhet, 2010) edited by Raziuddin Aquil and 
Partha Chatterjee, attention is drawn to the varied ways through which people remembered 
their pasts, often outside the orbit of academic history which developed in India in the 
nineteenth century largely under the impact of colonial knowledge systems. 


2 Akshay Kumar Maitreya wrote a small piece on the antiquity of Maldah district in northern 
Bengal, in which he tried to establish its antiquity by linking it with ancient Pundravardhana. 
While he called upon his readers to visit the ancient sites of North Bengal, he was regretting 
the fact that the attention of the visitors was entirely monopolized by the relics of the Sultanate 
even though the place was strewn with numerous ancient relics calling for the attention of 
the tourists and the Government. See Akshay Kumar Maitreya, ‘Puratan Maldaha' (Old 
Maldah) in Pravasi (1907-1908, B.S 1314); Rajani Kanta Chakrabarti, ‘Pandua Bhraman’ 
(Travels in Pandua) in Pravasi (1903-1904, B.S. 1310). Jnanendra Mohan Das, another literary 
luminary who was the celebrated author of Banger Bahire Bangali, a work in celebration of 
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the achievements of the migrant Bengali intelligentsia outside their province, also wrote a 
number of pieces of this nature in journals like Pravasi. As an example, one may cite his 
short piece on Sarnath, the well-known Buddhist site in north India in Pravasi 1906-1907, 
B.S 1313. 


One example from writings of such kinds will suffice for assessing their contribution to this 
culture of tourism by advertising the ancient pedigree of the place. In an essay namely, 
*Bateshwar and Bankhandeswar’ in Pravasi, 1910-1911, B.S. 1316-1317, Jnanendra Mohan 
Das wished to draw the attention of the Bengali reading public to a religious site called 
Bateswar near Sikohabad in present day Uttar Pradesh falling in the midway between Ettawah 
and Tundla on the then Eastern Indian railway. Describing the arduous journey that he 
undertook to visit the place, locally famous for its annual fair, he introduced the readers 
to a number of Siva temples. The most distinctive of course was the main shrine of Bateswar 
in which the lingam represented the synthetic iconography of early medieval times. The 
lingam made of black stone carried with it the face of the meditating Buddha. By way of 
describing this image the author dwelt upon the complex history of synthesis between 
Buddhism and Hinduism. The tale of the place took a new turn when Das dealt with the 
history of how the region came under the contro! of a local Rajput lineage whose leader 
was Raju Rawat. He had subjugated the Bhils who lived in the adjoining forests to set up 
the principality of Bhadwar. Later the Chauhanas vanquished this family to emerge as the 
region’s rulers. This Rajput family appropriated the Bhil deity Bankahndeswar to turn it into 
Bateswar Mahadev. All this was solid history that the author backed up with suitable citations 
from the archaeological reports but to establish the pedigree of the place, he also strayed 
into the legend of how the blessings of Bateswar Mahadev transformed the daughter of a 
prince into a male heir by making possible her sexual transformations. 

Samarendra Nath Gupta, who was the Vice-Principal of the Mayo school of Art at Lahore, 
wrote a few popular pieces on Ajanta paintings while O.C.Ganguly was anxious to unravel 
Ajanta’s heritage. Gupta’s essay called ‘The Classical Art of Ajanta’ feature in the famous 
periodical The Modern Review in its 1914 edition. A Bengali version of the same essay, 
entitled ‘Ajanta Guhar Chitraboli’ (The Paintings of Ajanta), published in the Pravasi in 1915, 
B.S. 1322 wanted to reach out to a popular vernacular readership. By the time Samarendra 
Nath Gupta was writing on the art works of Ajanta, the site had been almost wholly explored 
by the archaeologists. 

One of the earliest accounts was written by J. E. Alexander based on his chancy visit to 
Ajanta hills in 1824. Subsequently Dr. Thomas Bird, in the company of two other officers 
in the Madras army, visited the site in 1828 on which a short notice on its paintings was 
published in 1836 in the Journal of Bengal Asiatic Society. Burgess writes about these early 
explorations in the text that we have cited. 


Office of the Director General of Archaeology—File No. 243, Serial-1-2, April 1907 
Office of the Director General of Archaeology—File No. 37, Serial-1, May 1905 
Office of the Director General of Archaeology—File 318, 1918 

Office of the Director General of Archaeology—File 447, 1919 

Office of the Director General of Archaeology—File 184 Serial-1-13, 1919 
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A Book to Defend a Book 
—Susmita Basu Majumdar 


Holt. F. and Bopearachchi. O. edited , The Alexander Medallion: Exploring the origins of a unique 
artifact, Imago Lattara, 2011, pp. 104. ISBN 978-2-951166-796-9 


Osmund Boaperachchi and Philippe Flandrin coauthored a book in French entitled Le 
Portriat d' Alexandre le Grand, in 2005, where in, a unique gold medallion of Alexander 
was brought to light from one of the world's largest hoards from west Gandhara, the Mir 
Zakah hoard. This publication aroused a huge debate among the numismatists, not only 
were reviews written, criticizing the book but also other articles came up in favour and 
against. So much so that the numismatists almost divided them into two enemy camps, 
all set to attack and defend their own bases. Osmund Bopearacchi and Frank Holt the 
present authors of this book were of the opinion that a public forum was required to put 
the debate open to the world and carry it forward. A gold medallion, an extraordinary 
one, as they believe, became the centre of an international roundtable discussion- ‘‘The 
Medallion of Alexander the Great from the Mir Zakah Deposit" held on 26th March 2007 
at the Ecole normale superieure in Paris. The present book under review is a collection 
of essays defending the authenticity of the medallion from various angles. 


The gold medallion which made the scholars declare an academic battle now definitely 
needs a sketchy description. It has on the obverse, the bust of Alexander wearing the 
elephant's scalp, the horn of Zeus-Ammon, and the aegis and an elephant on the reverse. 
The book has a foreword written by Sir John Boardman‘ from Woodstock, who mentions 
that when ever an object comes from a less sure provenance the problem of the possible 
infiltration of forgeries arises. His statement that "although the coin adds to our knowledge 
of the history of the period without very seriously altering it" is so correct that leads one 
to question that if it does not change ones opinion about the issuer or even a significant 
change in the history, the question of forging such a medallion definitely stands weak. 
In the preface the authors mention that if it is genuine this object rewrites a crucial chapter 
in the evolution of Hellenistic civilization. It would give fresh insight into the reign of 
Alexander the great, and a clearer starting point for the emergence of the potent idea that 
kinbs—like pharaohs—might also be gods. The use of elephant-scalp, horn of Ammon 
and aegis relates it to the Ptolemaic issues but this medallion being earlier in chronological 
order would vouch for their presence in the Alexander's time. According to Holt and 
Bópearachchi the onset of the battle of Hydaspes was marked by the issuing of the silver 
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coins of elephant on obverse and chariot on the reverse which indicated Alexander's Zeus 
like control of the weather as the battle was fought in the rainy season (326 BCE), who 
immobilized the chariots of his enemies. As a sequel was issued another coin which had on 
the obverse an elephant and on the reverse the depiction of a bowman (Indian) who could 
not anchor their tall weapons in the rain-soaked ground again another sequel is found in 
the well known large silver issues, decadrachm, of Macedonian king wearing a battle head- 
gear holding a thunderbolt like Zeus on one side and on the other the scene of king Porus 
on his elephant being captured by Alexander on horse. The authors now situate this unique 
gold medallion as a final sequel to this series wherein on the obverse Alexander has been 
shown defied with the three significant attributes elephant's scalp, horn of Zeus-Ammon 
and aegis they describe the riderless elephant on the reverse as symbolizing the defeated 
Indians. 


The book begins with the contribution of Frank Holt whose article is entitled 
‘Authenticity’. This essay is well articulated and is almost written in defence mode. It deals 
with all the probable arguments made by the contenders doubting the authenticity of the 
medallion. Taking each and every critique one by one he places their arguments and refutes 
or defends the authenticity of the medallion in an excellent fashion. One would be 
convinced by his arguments so much so that he/she would like the title of Andrew Stewart's 
contribution in this book 'Doubt the doubters'. Holt begins his journey towards authenticity 
by declaring that in disciplines like numismatics where more often fresh evidences crop 
up to change the present prevailing ideas they have to be accepted in a more open manner 
rather than criticizing or declaring every new and unique object a forgery. He speaks 
in clear terms on developing methodologies that allow numismatists to absorb new data. 
Authenticity of numismatic specimen is difficult to judge, it mostly depends on logical 
reasoning and numismatist’s hunch which may be mentioned as his/her practical 
experience. Holt very logically argues in favour of an artifact's provisional authenticity 
through critical scrutiny. The strongest argument put forth by Holt is that in case of a 
controversy on the authenticity of any specimen, due to any reason, like lack of proper 
archeological context, strongest arguments should be made to doubt the authenticity of 
the artifact. But after rigorous efforts to declare it a forgery if the object still stands or 
survives the test i.e. if it cannot be proven false, then it must be allowed a benefit of 
doubt and be treated as provisionally genuine. Holt deals with the critics who after the 
publication of the medallion in 2005 have given arguments against the medallion and have 
declared in clear terms that it is a modern forgery. Among such critics are Wolfgang Fischer 
Bossert, Sylvia Hurter, Karsten Dahmen, John Kroll, Carmen Arnold Biucchi, Shailendra 
Bhandare and Andrew Chugg. Holt gives the arguments of the critics and refutes them 
one by one. 


À good and thorough researcher would never depend on secondary quotes or statements 
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and would prefer to read the articles by the critics to find whether Holt really presents 
their (critic's) case well. Thus the present book is one which compels the reader to read 
another one and a few more articles and reviews to understand the pretext and to think 
what actually inspired if not compelled the present authors Holt and Bopearachchi to 
coauthor this one? Though there are five more authors who have contributed in this book 
besides Frank Holt and Osmund Bopearachchi. But in the making of this book there are 
a whole lot of critics whose criticisms have actually given birth to this one. The authors 
rightly mention that, "Some of the world's most interesting objects refuse to give up their 
secrets without a fight". 


Holt mentions four cases against the medallion published till date and deals with the 
critics in two parts: those published before the Paris roundtable and those after. Of course, 
the former were reviews of the book by Bopearachchi and Flandrin. First critic Fischer 
Bossert who condemns the medallion on stylistic grounds and technical ones of which 
the second category holds more weight. Bossert doubts the mint fresh condition of the 
coins and criticizes by saying that the impeccable preservation of the medallion was the 
first thing that troubled him. Holt dismisses this charge on the ground that the Mir Zakah 
was not an emergency hoard drawing together materials circulating contemporaneously. 
He strongly argues on the basis of evidence that in the first Mir Zakah deposit at several 
instances earlier issues had turned out to be less worn and in excellent condition. Bossert's 
next argument was that the engraving of the elephant is ridiculous and the die cutter was 
not well versed with the elephant anatomy. Similar objection about the unrealistic portrayal 
of elephant was also pointed out by another critic Silvia Mani Hurter in her review. This 
point has been refuted by Holt strongly on the ground that even on the silver issues of 
Alexander which are beyond doubt accepted as genuine ones there are such issues of less 
realistic portrayal of elephants. To support his arguments Holt has cited the funny. and less 
realistic elephants portrayed on silver issues with photographs to support the fact that on 
the gold medallion the distorted elephant which Bossert ridicules as 'dancing ballet on 
his toes’ and hence less realistic is not an exception. On the reverse as well, Bossert has 
cited some defects which led him to declare the die to be a modern forger's art. These 
according to Bossert are gaps between the different elements of the face, which in his 
words are 'pieced together without organic transitions'. Further he has cited more defects 
in the hanging lower eyelid, lifeless surface of the temple and cheek. These arguments 
causing stylistic displeasure to Bossert have been excellently nullified by Holt with quotes 
from experts like Blanche Brown who had mentioned about such problems of die makers 
long before the discovery of this medallion in the contemporary Hellenistic coin portraiture. 
Thus these facts make a strong case in favour of the gold medallion being a genuine rather 
than bring it into the. folds of doubt. In favour of his argument Holt cites a parallel-in the 
Ecbatana coin which has the closest portrait to the medallion under discussion. Bossert's 
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last stylistic argument was the employment of border lines to delineate the elephant skin, 
this style he believes is totally unknown to the ancient coin engraving, Holt here has shown 
in figure 8 which is a Ptolemaic Alexander tetradrachm the distinct use of border lines. 
Besides the above mentioned stylistic features of Bossert's displeasure there are four 
technical anomalies that Bossert stresses upon and also considers the technical errors as 
more important ones to declare this medallion a forgery. First point is the “border of dots’ 
distinct feature of the obverse is not common to the Porus coins. Holt smashes this argument 
by citing examples of coins with photographs where in dots have been used on the obverse 
and also on reverse. Secondly Bossert mentions that the medallion has 6:00 die axis to 
which Holt reacts strongly and mentions this as a major mistake by Bossert as the coin 
in question has a 12:00 die axis and has been stressed upon time and again by Bopearachchi 
in the first publication. Third argument of Bossert which Holt deals next is that of the 
monogram Xi and AB being on the reverse of the coin is disturbing as the Porus double 
shekels have them on two sides. Holt attracts the attention of the reader to the fact that 
there is no such rule or consistency in the silver medallions to have the control marks on 
two sides i.e. one each rather he also points out some specimens that do not have any 
such marks and others that have one mark on each side and even those which are similar 
to this gold medallion and have both the marks on one side. Thus pointing towards 
inconsistency in the positioning of the control marks during this period he makes his point. 
Holt next moves forth to cite a blunder committed by Bossert who has mentioned all the 
Porus coins as double shekels even the ones which are five shekel in denomination. Fischer 
Bossert's last argument cited as technical anomaly is the sudden disappearance of the 
elephant trunk on the headdress before reaching the flan’s edge, this too has been refuted 
strongly by Holt who has given a magnified image of the elephant scalp focusing on the 
trunk portion which not only reaches the border of dots on the edge of the flan but also 
intersects it. Holt sticks to his style or methodology proposed that each point has to be 
discussed and given full attention and if well refuted then the null hypothesis remains 
unproved. 


Next Holt proceeds to deal with the arguments put forward by Silvia Mani Hurter, 
whose review of Bopearachchi and Flandrin's book had also condemned the medallion as 
a forgery. Holt mentions that Hurter had identified “two main areas of concern: the problem 
of provenance and some questions about the medallion itself". However, Holt very rightfully 
argues, stating the example of the dubious discovery of the Porus medallion from an equally 
if not more troubling context, that a sketchy provenance invites caution but proves nothing. 
Hurter also argues about the scaly aegis worn by Alexander which is more close to the 
Ptolemaic issues. Holt states that even in the Ptolemaic issues we do not find a linear 
progression, then why shall we expect a unilinear progression of the scaly aegis from 
Alexander down to the Ptolemaic ones. Holt proceeds to mention scholars like John Kroll 
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and Carmen Arnold-Biucchi who have not directly condemned the medallion as a forgery 
but have chosen to ignore it on the basis of its controversial position. Next Holt deals 
with Bhandare's article which focuses on elephant medallions and takes the position to 
declare that the gold medallion does not fit in as a prototype for the Ptolemaic issues. 
Bhandare's article focuses on the silver Porus medallions; he vouches for the fact that the 
Porus medallions are not related to the battle on Hydaspes between Alexander and Porus. 
He believes that these are coins and not medals and possibly produced in Iraq. If Bhandare's 
point is taken into consideration then the gold medallion will not be a part of the series of 
coins or medals issued to commemorate these events and neither will it fit in as a sequel 
to the silver decadrachms depicting Alexander's capture of Porus. However Bhandare's 
chronological arrangement has been criticized by Holt as faulty and also the closest parallel 
of the gold medallion cited by Bhandare i.e. the Seleucid double-daric according to Holt 
is not the nearest in terms of comparison. He mentions that if a nearest parallel is to be 
cited it should be the specimen preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale de France. 
Bhandare's argument of the prominently engraved eye of Alexander on the gold medallion 
is reminiscent of the Egyptian style and not of an eastern mint has also been critiqued 
by Holt. Finally, Holt deals with Andrew Chugg's criticisms put forth in his article entitled 
‘Is the Gold Porus Medallion a Lifetime Portrait of Alexander the Great?’ Holt mentions 
Chugg’s one as the latest and fullest case for the null thesis that this medallion is a forgery 
and accepts the challenge. Chugg challenged the advocates of the gold medallion to provide 
convincing explanations for the incongruities that he had listed. Holt numbers these 
incongruities nine and has answered them one by one. Apparently, Chugg's article has 
only seven points that are numbered (1-7), this ‘nine-count indictment’ has been created by 
Holt taking the number of objections raised by Chugg. Before mentioning the seven 
objections in counts Chugg had already raised one objection, the same one made by Hurter 
and Bhandare, i.e. the elephant scalp issue which according to Chugg too resembles the 

later Ptolemaic forms rather than the earlier. In Chugg’s own words, “Either Ptolemy 
- deviated from the Porus medallion prototype for his first version, then abandoned all of his 
deviations for his second type, or else a modern forger has naively based a fake coin on 
Ptolemy’s second version design.” After mentioning this point he clearly states that, “Some 
further points” (ie. besides this one), “may be cited' that relate to the question of 
authenticity of the gold Porus medallion". Next are the arguments 1-7 out of which number 
5 has been split into two by Holt and dealt separately bringing his count to nine. Holt 
however should have clearly mentioned that the so called nine indictments is not hov Chugg 
puts it in his article it his own way of dealing all the issues raised by Chugg. Thus here 
we would like to discuss the points one to seven put forth by Chugg and Holt's response 
to them, first issue is that of the forger did not imitate the portrait of Alexander from 
the Ptolemaic issues rather he took the tiny ivory carving found in Tomb II at Vergina 
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and hence calls the imaginary forger "sufficiently inexpert". Holt refutes this by declaring 
that the ivory miniature actually bears little resemblance to the gold medallion. There is 
an issue of proportion as the size and shape of the nose, brow, lower eyelid, cheekbone 
and lips, too: many differences, to cite it as a model for the gold medallion. Rather Holt 
points towards the proximity of the famous Alexander mosaic from Pompei with the 
medallion. This similarity according to Holt would rather prove the medallion to be genuine 
and not otherwise i.e. work of any forger. Second point made by Chugg was that of the 
truncated elephant trunk, he went a step further by declaring that forger only had one 
Ptolemy coin—mis-struck one. Holt ridicules the wits of Chugg by mentioning that the 
* forger who sought from the academic literature the most likely lifetime portrait of 
Alexander to copy knew only one Ptolemy coin which happened to be the mis-struck 
specimen. The third one from Chugg was the placement of the monograms, already dealt 
by Holt. The fourth one raised was that of the aegis, specifically the size of the knot 
tied under Alexander's chin which again was not linear this had already been addressed 
in the non linear progression of the device on the Ptolemaic issues and Holt logically 
shows that knots provide no basis for questioning the authenticity of the medallion as it 
maintains a parity with early mintages of Ptolemy I. Chugg's next point i.e. fifth in number 
is split into two parts by Holt as already mentioned above. These are: that the medallion 
looks more fresh or is less worn out and regarding the die axis. These had been already 
 déalt by Holt, however he chooses to elaborate on the die axis issue, though he had 
mentioned that more than a third of silver Elephant/Alexander coins have a 12:00 die axis 
and hàving a 12:00 axis makes a stronger case for the gold medallion. Seventh issue raised 
' by Chugg (actually numbered as 6 in his article) is related to the elephant ear on the 
‘obverse of the medallion, which according to him resembles a late Ptolemaic issue 
: includidg a nodule which only appears on the late ones. Though non linear progression 
' could havé been a sufficient anver but Holt proceeds to mention that there are some 
features of the medallion's elephant ear that do more closely resemble the earlier rather 
' than later Ptolemaic style and proceeds to explain them in minute detail. Chugg's final 
E and. ninth point is the difference between the style and treatment of the ear on the obverse 
. and the reverse which resembles a bat wing. Chugg's dissatisfaction with the medallion 
. lies in the fact that the elephant ears on Ptolemy coins and the Porus medallions have 
^ been merged on the gold medallion taking one from each despite the fact that the dies 


. -were carved by the same artist. Holt points to Chugg’s wrong notion by stating that on 


.some specimens of Ptolemy featuring elephants pulling a chariot, the ears are quite like 
thé bat wing and representations of such features scarcely resemble the living creatures. 
Finally Holt criticizes Chugg's imaginary forger who on one hand is sufficiently inexpert 
and on the other is an expert as Chugg himself mentions that if the medallion is declared 
genuine then it would rank high among the greatest numismatic finds of all time. Firstly it 
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was Holt's work that had made Bopearachchi understand the extraordinary or revolutionary 
character of the medallion which he thought was only ‘interesting’. Secondly Holt's work 
on the elephant medallions was published ten years after the discovery of the medallion 
and the forger had done it even before the publication was available for his aid, this 
according to him is ridiculous. After aptly refuting all the contenders Holt returns to his 
initial stand on methodology that any object should be declared provisionally genuine till 
declared a forged one. Finally he points to the AB monogram on the medallion and a 
thorough analysis shows that the silver and the gold medallions were craft of different 
die cutters. 


The second article in this book is by Osmund Bopearachchi entitled, ‘A Joy and a curse’. 
Bopearachchi begins by refuting the arguments of Silvia Mani Hurter published in the Swiss 
Numismatic Review, 2006, where she had reviewed the book by Bopaearachchi and 
Flandrin. Hurter had criticized the over-involvement of Bopearachchi with the villagers in 
the site and according to her the enthusiasm showed by the author encouraged the illicit . 
behavior of the local people (forgers?). Bopearachchi mentions that Bossert also -holds 
similar views and is definitely biased and crosses the line by overstating certain things which 
has led Bopearachchi to doubt whether these authors have really read the book. Its really 
intriguing that Bossert even after going through the book has erred at stating the die axis 
as 6:00 instead of 12:00 which is clearly mentioned in the book and also he exaggerates 
the quantity of coins that had been mentioned by Bopearachchi as over half a million and: 
Bossert turns it into ‘millions’. In this context Bopearachchi also mentions that Chugg had 
correctly mentioned that the die axis was 12.00 but considers this as an error. He does not 
prolong the issue as it had already been elaborated by Holt and refuted quite satisfactorily. 
This made Bopearachchi to focus only on the Mir Zakah find, he proceeds methodically 
by showing the location its linkages and supports his presence and interaction on the spot 
with the local people in the markets. He stresses upon his consistent efforts to retrieve’ 
information about the second Mir Zakah for more than ten years. The discovery of the first 
and the second Mir Zakah hoards and the subsequent disposal of the antiquities have been 
elaborated here. Many more examples have been put forth to support the fact that the 
Alexander medallion is not the only unique object that this hoard revealed and also that 
it is not the only antiquity that is in a good state of preservation. The author considers 
it as a medallion and not a regular coin and hence one of the reasons responsible for less 
handling or relatively less corroded state. Similar objects that had undergone less handling, 
like the offering plaques of the Zoroastrian cult now in the Miho museum also from the 
Mir Zakah deposit have been illustrated as examples in support. The author again and again 
criticizes Hurter of not being aware of the publications on the Mir Zakah coins by him, 
though he mentions that it has been a tendency of Hurter to negate the existence of the 
Mir Zakah deposit which is ridiculous as the hoard/hoards was too huge to be defied. 
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Bopearachchi also expresses concern about her intentions on issue when she blames him 
for secrecy and handling of the gold medallion in a furtive way. He strongly condemns 
this blame with the arguments that not only were the critics invited for the round table 
conference where the medallion passed each hand but also was it shown to the public in 
a press conference organized under the auspices of Michel Amandry, Director General of 
the Cabinet des Medailles in Paris 2005 before it was finally displayed in Montpellier 
museum for a period of three months none of the critics ever had made an attempt to 
examine this medallion here. Hurter also criticizes the place of public display i.e. 
Montpellier, as not a hub of numismatists. Bopearachchi then proceeds to mention that some 
scholars have not criticized the authenticity but have taken a stand to ignore this medallion 
due to its controversial nature. Among them is Carmen Arnold- Biucchi, the President of 
the Numismatic Commision, who in her book Alexander's Coins and Alexander's Image, 
has deliberately not taken this medallion into consideration and states this deliberate 
omission in the book clearly. Such a statement makes the efforts of the critics of the 
medallion successful in their attempt to condemn it. This article ends on a note that it is 
not this medallion alone but many more such unique antiquities that this Mir Zakah has 
to offer to the world and his investigations on the second Mir Zakah is not yet over. 


The next contribution in this book entitled ‘Doubt the doubters’ comes from a non 
numismatist and expert in Greek sculptures, Andrew Stewart. He mentions that the 
medallion's sculpting style in low relief goes very well with the late 4th century BC style. 
Stewart mentions the points in favour of the medallion as a fake or a genuine one but 
before that he mentions the reasons why a forger would select this one? The fact that this 
would complete the Porus series raises the doubt for it being a forged one. But immediately 
follows the point that we should not condemn artefacts too hastily and proposes to look 
carefully before passing a judgement. Third issue raised by him is that forgers tend to 
stick to the trend or are usually conventional. Finally he mentions that fakers are seldom 
intellectually adventurous, still less brilliantly intuitive. Before this medallion came into 
light all scholars unanimously agreed on the fact that Ptolemy invented the type around 
320 BC and Seleucus and Agathocles had copied it. He then sarcastically mentions that, 
"only a truly gifted faker would boldly jettison these well entrenched orthodoxies and make 
these two brilliantly intuitive leaps on his own." 

Stewart explains the attributes of Alexander especially his head gear. The elephant scalp 
portrays him as the master of elephants his conquest of India or over Porus. Alexander also 
wears Ammon's horn. He is believed to be Zeus Ammon's son, this claim according to Holt 
and Stewart had been validated by the great thunderstorm before the battle of Hydaspes 
that had neutralized Porus's fearsome bowmen and chariots. Stewart then mentions that 
it reminds us of the fact that it was Zeus Ammon who predicted that Alexander would rule 
the world. The aegis worn by Alexander symbolized Athena, the great expedition's divine 
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patroness or a sign of invincibility, omnipotence and divinity. Stewart mentions that aegis 
compliments the other two attributes and ‘together they produce a single, powerful, 
coherent message. He then mentions that the portrait of Alexander on the medallion is 
ugly and also mentions the proximity of the Alexander's portrait with the Alexander mosaic. 
He states close parallels in ugly portraiture in the coin from the mint of Cyzicus as early 
as 370-350 and in sculpture broken nose Olympia Boxer etc. Mir Zakah ugly portrait is 
thus not unthinkable a generation later comments Stewart. 


Maryse Blet-Lemarquand's contribution entitled, ‘The origin of the gold’ is based 
on the scientific analysis of the medallion to defend its authenticity. The medallion was 
analysed using Laser Ablation Inductively coupled Plasma Mass Spectrometry (LA-ICP- 
MS) a quasi non destructive multi-elemental analytical method. The analysis reflected that 
the medallion consists of 97.796 gold and 1.896 silver and 0.496 copper with palladium 
as trace element. The higher concentration of palladium distinguishes this medallion from 
the other medallions or coins of Alexander and also from the other coins minted in Bactria. 
Rather the medallion has some similarities in composition with the late Kushana gold 
coins. Maryse very efficiently rules out the point that it was not minted by recycling 
Kushana gold coin by any forger as here is a major difference. In the late Kushana coins 
linearity in the concentrations of silver and copper may be observed but this trend cannot 
be observed in the medallion under consideration. Consequently she suggests an ‘Indian’ 
origin for the gold but is sceptical about it and leaves it on further inquiry. However, she 
mentions that the metal of the medallion was beyond doubt ancient gold. 


Finally the book ends with the contribution of Philippe Flandrin, ‘The search for truth’ 
which is a sketchy outline of the coming of this medallion to light. It was Bopearachchi 
who introduced Flandrin to a Pakistani gentleman who owned the gold medallion according 
to his information the medallion was found at Mir Zakah in 1993. Then follows a note on 
the Miho museum collection which houses some antiquities from the Mir Zakah deposits. 
Flandrin's contribution is not substantial but being a coauthor of the previous book on this 
particular medallion his contribution in this book seems a gesture of support still not 
withdrawn even after all the controversies. 


The medallion coming from a different provenance other than the suggested find spot 
and also the fact that it came from a Pakistani dealer whose identity has not been revealed 
on his own request raises doubts in the minds of the opponents. Whether genuine or not 
the medallion from Mir Zakah II had covered a long journey and still remains at the centre 
of an international debate among rival numismatists. If proved genuine it would definitely 
be one of the best numismatic finds of the century and if not still it remains the finest 
forged specimen ever in the history of numismatic researches. The authors have mentioned 
that the book is based on the discussions that were made in the round table conference 
held in Paris, 2007. In this book they mention that they "would invite the reader to make 
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his or her own judgements based on the available evidence”. In this book however; they 
have provided the views of those scholars who hold their view in favour of the medallion’s 
authenticity. If a reader has to make this judgement or choice it would definitely not be on 
the basis of this book as it has the opinions of a single camp. Thus this book leads the 
readers to read a lot more to finally form his or her opinion about the authenticity of 
this medallion. 

The way the scholars have defended the medallion is passionate and initially before 
reading the book the reader is perplexed with the question in mind, a whole book ona 
medallion? And then another one to defend the previous book and the authenticity of the 
medallion isn't it too much? But by the time one ends reading this book and of course 
a lot more material that has been woven in the reference lists especially the arguments of the 
critics, one feels that the medallion—such a gorgeous one—deserves this book. However, 
if the book represented the articles from both the panels i.e. the pro and the critic panel 
then it: would: have made the reader’s journey smoother. 


It is left to time to really reveal whether this medallion is authentic or not but one of 
the strongest critic’s statement that if proved genuine then “it would rank high among the 
greatest numismatic finds of all time” (Chugg) is really true and such a statement from the 
critic camp had inspired the present authors and pro medallion team to publish this book 
as an attempt to nail the authenticity of the medallion and to declare their find the greatest 
discoveries of all times. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Early Buddhist Transmission and Trade Networks (Mobility and Exchange 
within and beyond the Northwestern Borderlands of South Asia)—Jason Neelis 


Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, The Netherlands, 2010, pages 390, price 


Buddhism as a formal and institutional religion has a history in India spanning nearly 
seventeen centuries (6th century BCE-13th century CE.).It is not the mere history of a faith, 
though it has been approached too often from this viewpoint only. Taking Buddhism solely 
as an ‘-ism,’ just a form of faith or system of religion, its history has been sought to be 
traced through its doctrines and philosophies, its sects and schools, its affinities and inter- 
connections with other Indian systems of faith or philosophy. Few comprehensive work has 
been done on Buddhism and trade networks. The importance of this kind of work lies in 
the fact that it is an interdisciplinary approach taking together the history of religion and its 
relation with economy (trade networks) of a given period of time and space. However, this 
need is fulfilled by Jason Neelis in his book entitled Early Buddhist Transmission and Trade 
Networks (mobility and exchange within and beyond the Northwestern borderlands of South 
Asia).The author has discussed in detail the history of Buddhism in northwestern part of 
South Asia and its dissemination to Central Asia and China with the help of archaeological 
and literary sources. He has rightly pointed out that the routes followed by the Buddhist 
missionaries for transmission of Buddhism frequently overlapped and intertwined with those 
of merchants and traders in pursuit of both religious and economic goals. Since both 
itinerant monks and cenobitic communities inhabiting residential monasteries depended 
upon donations for material support, the dynamic growth of Buddhist institutions was 
directly linked with the generation of surplus resources. Thus, Buddhist transmission, which 
involved the transformation of basic ideas and common practices through interactions with 
local cultures and religious traditions, was symbiotically related to parallel processes of 
commercial and cultural exchanges. Hence this monograph throws light on the networks for 
transmission of Buddhism and cross cultural exchanges within and beyond the northwestern 
borderlands of South Asia. The book is further enriched by a number of tables, figures and 
maps. 

It is important to note here that this volume is the result of a project work which was 
undertaken by the author in Ruhr University Bochum (Germany). 


It contains seven chapters, each being again divided into certain sections. The 
introductory chapter begins with a 'road map' to theoretical models of religious mobility, 
critical issues in the study of religion and economics and methodologies for analyzing 
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primary sources. In the first section (Models for the Movement of Buddhism), the author has 
discussed in brief the different metaphors and paradigms for understanding patterns of 
Buddhist Movement by exploring possible alternatives to the typical view of the spread 
of Buddhism by gradual diffusion. In this connection, the author has referred to the theories 
of scholars like Erik Zürcher and Thomas Tweed. In the same section he has carefully 
dealt with 'a networks approach' to patterns of Buddhist transmission for understanding 
the relationships between religious mobility and cultural, intellectual, material and 
economic exchanges. Here the works of scholars namely James Heitzman, Monica Smith, 
Rodney Stark and Williams Sims Bainbridge deserves special mention. The following 
section (Merit, Merchants and the Buddhist Sangha) throws light on the symbiotic relation 
between the Buddhist community and the lay supporters for material donation without 
which the Buddhist Sangha cannot flourish. The third section (Sources and Methods for 
the study of Buddhist transmission) gives us an overview of relevant literary, epigraphic 
and archaeological sources and methodology adopted for the Buddhist transmission within 
and beyond South Asia. 


The second chapter establishes a diachronic foundation for the present study beginning 
with the emergence of Buddhism in northern India during the time of the Buddha around the 
sixth century BCE (fifth century BCE according to Jeson Neelis) and continuing through the 
first millennium CE. Issues related to the date of the historical Buddha, the social, religious 
and economic environment in which he(Buddha) lives and the history of the initial phase of 
Buddhism till the Mauryan period, the spread of Buddhism to northwestern part of the 
Indian subcontinent, the patronage given to religion by the Indo-Greeks, Scytho-Parthians 
and Kushàna rulers and their subordinates who migrated to northwestern India from Central 
Asia, cross cultural exchanges in the field of art, religion and trade networks is well 
presented in this chapter. The incorporation of the chronology of the Kushana rulers, 
particularly the date of Kanishka on the basis of fresh epigraphic discoveries and the golden 
age theory of the Guptas shows the awareness and keenness of the author about the subject. 
However, author has not cited any reason ‘why the translation of Rabatak inscription 
published by B.N. Mukherjee in Indian Museum Bulletin (vol.XXX) is less reliable’. In 
the same chapter Dr Neelis has elaborately discussed the political situation of northwestern 
part of Indian subcontinent from the 5th century CE to 10th century CE. During this period 
the region concerned was ruled by Kidara Kushanas, Hiinas and the Palola Shahi rulers 
of Gilgit. It is generally believed that Buddhism suffered decline during the invasion of 
the Hünas in the 5th and early 6th centuries CE. The Hüna king Mihirakula, who ruled 
over large parts of North-West and North India, was noted as a persecutor of Buddhism. 
According to the testimony of Xuanzang, Mihirakula destroyed one thousand six hundred 
Buddhist foundations in Gandhara. However, this viewpoint is changed with the discovery 
of several inscriptions mentioned by Dr. Neelis in his book. The recent publication of a 
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Sanskrit inscription on a thin copper scroll belonging to the Schoyen collection provides 
valuable information about the identities of Hünas who are named in a list of secondary 
donors who received credit for the erection of a relic stüpa. The Hünpa rulers Toramána 
and Javüka are also associated with the donation of a monastery in another Buddhist 
inscription from Kürà in the Salt Range in the western Punjab. Again in the Indian 
borderlands, particularly in South-Eastern Afghanistan several Buddhist establishments 
flourished during this period. Among these, we can refer to the monasteries at Hadda, 
Foundikistan, Guldara etc. Near the modern town of Jalalabad (ancient Nagarahara) are 
the ruins of Hadda. It was an important Buddhist site. Xuanzang in his description of Hadda 
(Hi-lo) says that ‘the Sanghàramas are many but the priests are few; the stüpas are desolate 
and ruined.’ The discovery of Buddhist sculptures (belonging to the late period) from Hadda 
indicates that Buddhism continued to flourish here even after the disastrous invasion of 
the Hiinas. The Buddhist monastery at Foundukistan can be dated to the 7th century CE. 
It is situated on a conical hill in the Ghorband Valley, 128 km, east of Bamiyan, to the 
south of the Charikar-Bamiyan road (in Afghanistan).The discovery of Buddhist Sanskrit 
manuscripts, stone inscriptions and inscribed bronze sculptures further proved the active 
patronage given to the Palola Shahi rulers of Gilgit. 

. In the third chapter the author gives us a synchronic view of specific routes in the Indian 
subcontinent. He referred to two important routes viz. the ‘Northern Route’ (uttarapatha) 
and ‘Southern Route’ (dakshinapatha) through which Buddhist communities, travellers, 
merchants and traders travelled within and beyond South Asia. According to him these terms 
generally designate geographical/cultural regions of northern and southern India, often in 
relation to the location of the author of a text, the original homelands of travellers, or the 
domain of rulers whose exploits are eulogized in inscriptions. At the same time he has taken 
into account the arteries of commercial and cultural exchange, which were linked to much 
larger overland and maritime networks served as paths of Buddhist transmission. The 
importance of nodes like Mathura and Taxila in northern and northwestern India and Bhàrut, 
Vidisa and Sāñchī etc. in Central India which joined the main overland and feeder roads to 
northern and southern India are important feature of this chapter. 


Gandhara was the ancient name of a region which included Pushakalavati (Charsada in 
the Peshawar district) and sometimes also Takshasila (Shah-dheri = Taxila in the Rawalpindi 
district). The country was situated on both sides on the Sindhu or the Indus and included 
parts of the Peshawar and Rawalpindi districts. The term in its broader sense, comprised 
besides, Gandhóra proper, several neighboring regions, particularly the Swat and other river 
valleys to the north, the region around the city of Taxila to the east, and the Eastern 
Afghanistan (culturally it was a part of Indian Subcontinent). The focus of fourth chapter is 
on this region which is considered by the author as contact zone for movement into and 
out of South Asia. Migrations of Greeks, Sakas, Kushünas, Sassanids and Hünas enriched 
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the political and cultural history of this fertile region. It was one of the major centers 
of Buddhism since its introduction during the reign of Mauryan king Asoka till the end 
ofthe 10th century CE. This is attested by epigraphic and literary sources. The author 
has recorded some remarkable discoveries in the last decade. These included several birch- 
bark manuscripts from Eastern Afghanistan, which are now in the Oriental and India office 
Collections of the British library, London, in the Washinghton University library and the 
palm-leaf fragment of Gandhari texts from Schoyen Collection. The birch-bark Buddhist 
scrolls are written in the Gandhari language and the Kharoshti script. These have added 
significantly to our knowledge of Buddhism in the region concerned. The inclusion of fourth 
collection of birch-bark scrolls from the Bajaur district of NWFP Pakistan in the present 
chapter confirm the fact that the Gandharan Buddhists had in the early Christian centuries 
a substantial corpus of written scriptures in the Gandhart language. Archaeological 
excavations conducted at different sites of Gandhara led bear the ruins of large number of 
Buddhist monasteries and stüpas. These monasteries were located either on the travel route, 
on the hillside or just outside the urban area. However, there are some exceptions. Some of 
them are situated within the urban settlement. In this connection mention may be made to 
‘Kanishka Vihara’ at Shah-ji-ki-Dheri in the city of Peshawar. These Buddhist monasteries 
were dependent on urban patronage or local agriculture. While those located on the river 
side like Hashtanagar on the hilltop namely Takht-r-Bàhi, Jamalgarhi, Sikri etc. were 
benefited from their position within interregional networks used by traders, pilgrims, and 
other travellers. Several innovations which took place in the region concerned during the 
early Christian centuries in the field of Buddhist art is well explained by author with help 
of archaeological remains. Buddhism also flourished in the Swat valley (ancient Uddiyàna) 
and the Bajaur in north-western Pakistan and in Kashmir which had close link with the 
region of Gandhara. It is from this region that Buddhism disseminated to Central Asia and 
China in the 1st century CE. Thus as the primary zone of contact and encounter between 
Indian Subcontinent on the one hand and outside world on the other, Gandhàra provided a 
springboard for the transmission of Buddhism beyond South Asia. 


A large number of inscriptions and rock-carvings which have been discovered along the 
Upper Indus, the Ghirz (Gilgit) and the Hunza valleys in the remote corner of Pakistan are 
examined in detail in the fifth chapter. At the same time a network of capillary routes that 
directly connected branches of Northern Route with the 'Silk Routes' in the Tarim basin 
of eastern Central Asia are subject of discussion. Inscriptions are written in Indian scripts 
such as Kharoshti, Brahmi and Proto-Sarada and many others have been found to be in 
Sogdian, Bactrian, Tibetan, Chinese and even in Hebrew characters. The petroglyps at the 
above mentioned sites mainly depict Buddhist themes like Játaka stories, different structural 
design associated with stüpas, hagiographical events in the life of Sakyamuni, and previous 
Buddhas and Boddhisattvas and the names of Buddhist visitors and local devotees. This 
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clearly indicates the popularity of Buddhism in the remote corner of the Northern Pakistan. 
Interestingly, Buddhist monasteries did not proliferate in this region due to inadequate 
surplus resources. The availability of Buddhist rock-carvings from the Upper Indus, Gilgit 
and Hunza valleys shows that travellers, merchants and itinerant monks on pathways through 
the deep river valleys and across passes through the western Himalayas, Hindu Kush and 
Karakorum mountain ranges acted as successful agents of long-distance transmission. 


In the sixth chapter Dr Neelis has tried to investigate trans-regional exchanges between 
South Asia, Central Asia and China which provide the broad context for understanding 
the initial pattern of long-distance transmission of Buddhism through the transit zone of 
Xinjiang via numerous routes from multiple centres. He bas given much emphasis on the 
material evidence for Buddhist establishments in Khotan, Miran, and other oases in the 
southern Tarim Basin during the 1st centuries CE. At the same time artistic traditions and 
literatures connected with centers on the northern and intermediate Silk routes near Kucha, 
Turfan and Dunhuang are also discussed. He believes that diverse Central Asian and Chinese 
Buddhist traditions did not arrive from either Bactria or Gandhara via a single main artery 
of the Silk Road, but resulted from more complex processes of transplantation, transmission 
and transformation. 


In the concluding chapter (seventh) Dr. Neelis has given us a synoptic view of what he 
has said in earlier pages regarding the ‘Early Buddhist Transmission and Trade 
Networks’ highlighting the importance of the model of ‘long-distance transmission’ to 
transit zones between South Asia and Central Asia rather than viewing the spread of 
Buddhism as a process of gradual diffusion from one point to another along major trade 
routes. Towards the end he has tried to give answer to a very pertinent question ‘how did 
the Buddhist Sangha make itself attractive to diverse audiences of patrons, devotees and 
monastic recruits in South Asia and Central Asia?’ 


This scholarly work certainly contains matters enlightening us on many important and 
knotty problems related to the early transmission of Buddhism within and beyond South 
Asia. The most important feature of the book seems to be the handling of sources with 
rigour and competence. I am sure that students of both religious and economic history 
will be much benefited from the work of Dr. Jason Neelis. The reviewer only feels that 
a chapter on the role of Buddhist sects in the dissemination of Buddhism from north-western 
borderlands of South Asia to Central Asia and China would have been a welcome addition. 


Sarita Khettry 
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Sculptures in Bangladesh —eds. Enamul Haque and Adalbert J. Gail 


The International Centre for Study of Bengal Art, Dhaka, 2008. 


The book under review is a descriptive as well as analytical inventory of select Hindu, 
Buddhist and Jain stone and bronze images preserved in different museums, institutions and 
private collections. The compilation of the inventory goes to the credit of Enamul Haque, 
Adalbert J. Gail, Gouriswar Bhattacharva, Gerd J. R. Mevissen, Isabell Johne and Falk - 
Reitz. Among them, Haque had to shoulder the responsibility of writing about half of the 
entries (263 out of a total of 639 entries). 


The book begins with a Note narrating, among other things, how the project received 
its present shape after surmounting so many hurdles such as denial of access to the reserve 
collection of the two leading museums of Bangladesh. 


The Preface that follows explains the nature and scope of the inventory. 


The text has two parts. Iconographic Studies and Inventory of the Sculptures constitute 
Part-I and Part-II respectively. There is a little part which incorporates the list of the plates 
illustrating sculptures discussed. Two concordances, one according to Inventory Nos. and 
the other according to Plate Nos. have been added. The usual Bibliography and Index come 
one after another at the end. 


 ]conographic Studies deal with Hindu, Syncretic, Buddhist, Jain and Yaksa images. 
Hindu images have been taken up according to their cult affiliation. In this section, a 
praiseworthy attempt is made to reconcile the apparent discrepancies in the different texts 
of the caturvitmsati images of Visnu of the Paficardtra system. It has been observed that 
among the avatdras of Visnu, the majority represent Varaha and Nrsirhha. It would be 
preferable if the images of the latter were classified into two groups, one showing him 
in the act of tearing HiranyakaSipu and die outer presenting him as Kevala-Narasirmha, 
instead of mixing them together. 


The studies on various forms of Siva are interesting and informative. The fact that Siva 
dancing on a bull was the only form in which the nrtyamurtis of the god were executed 
in Bengal has been reasserted here by pointing out that such images alone were discovered 
in Bangladesh. We are informed that an inscription on the pedestal of one such image 
refers to the god as Nartesvara. It may be mentioned in this connection that on some 

_ medallions, found in the western region of West Bengal, dancing Siva is not mounted on 
` a bull. It has been noticed that among other forms of Siva, his Ardhanárisvara aspect was 
rarely represented in sculptures, while Umà-Mahe$vara images were discovered in large 
number. This imbalance is assumed to be due to the impression that in the Ardhanàri 
'composition the female part occupying the inferior position being on the left was 
‘unacceptable in a country where Devi as Sakti was as mightful as Siva. This hypothesis 
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goes against the fact that in Orissa, where Saktism was no less powerful than Saivism, 
Ardhanari-Siva were found aplenty. Among the very limited number of Vaivahika mürtis, 
our attention has been drawn to one which, while showing Siva's marriage with Parvati, 
includes GaneSa and Karttika as present or, the occasion. Rightly taken as an anachronism, 
this composition hardly finds a parallel. 


An elaborate- treatment has been accorded to the images of Sürya and his attendants: 
chariot, charioteers and even horses drawing the chariot. Images of Revanta and astral deities 
have also been covered. 


In the section on Devi, an image type of the goddess flanked by Gane$a and Karttika 
has been identified, on the evidence of the Agnipurdna, with Lalita though it was sometimes 
wrongly taken to represent Uma. Notice has been taken of textual reference to three placid 
forms of Devi, viz. Urnà, Parvati and Gauri, but the inventory could record examples of the 
last two only. A common motif in Bangladesh depicts a lying female figure with a child by 
her side. We are told that an inscription on the pedestal of one such composition describes 
the female divinity as Gauri. It would put at rest any doubt about her identity. Another 
interesting identification of a goddess under a snake-hooded canopy with Sarngai 
(alternatively Sarngaika) on epigraphic evidence proves wrong the common belief that she 
is Manasa. 

Deities like Prajapati Brahman, GaneSa, Skanda-Karttikeya and Dikpdlas are grouped 
under the little Miscellaneous Hindu Images. Discussions on them are detailed and 
informative. However,GaneSa should have been included in an exhaustive section since the 
Gànapatya cult was one of the five components of the Paficaritra system. Again the 
suggestion that most of the images of Brahman, taken note of by the Inventory, occupied 
the side niches of the temples does not consider that the ogee-pointed stele of these images 
disagree with their placing in such rectangular space as the side niches offer. 


The study on the syncretic images takes into account the sculptural representations of 
Martanda Bhairava, Hari-Hara and Visnu-Loke$vara. The only example of Martanda 
Bhairava, now in the Varendra Research Museurn, Rajshahi, is said to have been collected 
from the Malda District. It is worth mentioning here that another image of the god is 
worshipped in a Late Medieval temple at Bindol in the North Dinajpur District of West 
Bengal. It is significant that both the images were found in north Bengal. The images of 
Hari-Hara, as has been asserted on the evidence of the Harivamsa, expressed the underlying 
unity of Siva and Visnu. However, in the images of the composite god a hidden sectarianism 
determined the placement of the Visnu part on the left of Siva. Left being the inferior part, 
Siva's superiority over Visnu is explicit. In the same way, Visnu’s superiority over Siva was 
emphasized by Hari occupying the right half of the icon on a terracotta plaque on the 
Syümaràya (1643 CE), a Vaisnava temple in Bishnupur, West Bengal. A multi-handed figure 
with or without the snake-hooded canopy, carrying attributes of Visnu and topped bya 
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meditating figure, identified with Amitàbha, has been designated as Visnu-Lokegvara, 
which in the opinion of the contributor is Buddhist figure representing Amitübha in the 
garb of Visnu. A claim like this ignores the fact that a considerable number of 
similar images without the meditating figure at the crest were found in a region comprising 
the eastern extension of the Chotanagpur plateau in West Bengal where no trace of Buddhist 
presence was ever discovered. On the other hand, Jainism was very much active in this 
region. Under the circumstances, images of this enigmatic figure should not always be 
generalized as a Buddhist divinity. The following two chapters contain the Inventory of 
Buddhist and Jain images. Regarding Buddhist images, a distinction has been made between 
‘Historical Buddha Sikyamuni’ and ‘Transcendent Buddha’. The two examples of the 
former cited here, depict Buddha as the central figure with the depiction of Eight Great 
Miracles around. Illustrated examples of Transcendent Buddha are conspicuously absent. 
On the other hand, Bodhisatvas and male and female divinities affiliated with Buddhism, 
received elaborate treatment. i 


In a brief chapter on Jainism, six images have discussed for their iconographic 
peculiarities. One of them is the image of Pür$vanàtha who has been shown as been attacked 
by arrow shooting Kamatha. In the iconography of Kamatha, as we are told, the evil spirit 
was nowhere else found shooting an arrow. It has been claimed that the idea of Kamatha 
threatening Par$vanatha was influenced by the Maradharsana theme of Buddhist 
iconography. However, it has been overlooked that this possibility was suggested as early as 
1939 by B. C. Bhattacharya (Jain Iconography, Lahore) and again by Umakant P. Shah in 
1987 (Jaina Rüpamandana, New Delhi), 


The iconographic studies come to a close with a short note on an assumed Yaksa figure. 
It is headless stone torso whose supposed identification is inspired by execution in the line 
of Parkham and Patna Yaksas. 


Part II of the book largely comprises a museum-wise inventory of the sculptures noticed 


in Part I. These sculptures are also illustrated collection-wise by 547 plates. It would have 
helped the reader had the arrangement been made thematically. 

The Bibliography is exhaustive but the omission of B.C. Bhattacharya’s Jaina 
Iconography and Umakant P. Shah’s Jaina Riipamandana is noticeable. 

Notwithstanding our reservation in respect of certain observations, the book is a valuable 
addition to the literature on Bengal art and iconography. The band of dedicated scholars, 
whose painstaking research and analytical mind gave the book its present shape, reached the 
goal of their mission with great success. 


H 


D. R. Das 
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Stone Sculpture in the Chittagong University Museum: A Descriptive Catalogue 
—Shamsul Hossain 


Bangladesh, Chittagong University Museum; 151 pages including 52 photographs in colour and 
1 map; 2009; price not stated. 


Long before the establishment of the Chittagong University Museum (hereinafter CUM) 
in 1973 the students, lay collectors, and donors presented many antiquities to the University 
found from different places of Bangladesh. This is the first University Museum in 
Bangladesh, It has been a centre of attraction for scholars from various parts of the world. 


Shamsul Hossain, the first curator and founding academic staff of the CUM catalogued 
fifty two stone sculptures of the Museum into seven iconographic or cult categories. Among 
the seven types of intact and fragmented stone sculptures preserved in the museum two 
are of Buddhist inspiration, twenty of Vaisnava, ten of Saiva, four of Saura, ten of Sakta/ 
Devi, one of Gànapatya, four of miscellaneous, and one of an unclassifiable type. Hossain 
mentions the iconographic traditions of Bengal repertoire very briefly with quotations taken , 
from books written by specialists in the area. While mentioning the metal sculptures of 
Bengal he has referred to 'Jhewari' as ‘Jhiuri’. Debala Mitra in her Bronzes from 
Bangladesh: A Study of Buddhist Images from District Chittagong (1982) and Asok K. 
` Bhattacharyya in his Jhewari Bronze Buddhas (1989) have both referred to the place as 
‘Thewari’. Now we know that ‘Jhiuri’ is the local name 


According to the author Shamsul Hossain, the stone sculptures housed in CUM bear 
certain special iconographic features. Out of the fifty-two stone sculptures housed in CUM, 
forty six of them find mention in the works of Hossain, Rahman, Eaton and Haque. 


The Museum possesses some rare types of Sakta images like Mahesvari and Kokàmukha 
Durga. The CUM also has two inscribed images of Visnu (CUM 652, Plate No. 04 and 
CUM 767, Plate No. 17) bearing unique iconographic features. The appearance of goddesses 
Laksmi and Saraswati on either side of the pedestal in a Garudarüdha Visnu image (CUM 
783, Plate No. 20) of 11th century AD is quite significant. Probably this is the only known 
instance of two female consorts of Visnu appearing on the pedestal of an image. 


In this book the author has discussed the iconographic description of each sculpture in 
detail. To describe their iconographic features he has used many non-English and technical 
words. It would have been better if the author had provided a glossary to explain the 
meanings of such words. General readers are not acquainted with them. This book will 
enhance the knowledge of students and scholars. It will also serve as an important reference 
book for researchers and art historians. 


The book will also be of immense interest to inquisitive visitors of CUM. The most 
noteworthy feature of the book is the 52 colour plates of the sculptures along with their 
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detailed descriptions. Most museum catalogues do not bear photographs of ali the antiquities 
in their collection. The quality of the photographs is quite good but the binding is not up 
to the mark. Except a few minor lapses like lack of mention of such important works on 
Brahmanical iconography as Pratimasilpe Hindu Devadevi by Dr Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta, 
the book is worth possessing. 


Sudipa Ray Bandyopadhyay 
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